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WARWICK  CASTLE. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


Dr.  CARLTON,  the  early  tutor  of 
Lord  Montague  and  his  deceased  bro- 
ther, a  man  of  the  most  refined  sense 
and  unblemished  character,  had  for 
many  years  resided  on  a  valuable  living 
in  Cumberland,  in  the  gift  of  the  Mon- 
tague family,  and  of  which  Montague 
himself  was  at  this  period  the  actual 
patron.  Beauchamp,  the  late  Lord 
Montague,  had  been  early  taken  from 
his  care,  and  placed  at  Westminster 
School ;  but  Montague  himself,  destined 
from  infancy  to  a  different  path  in  life, 
had  been  educated   solely  under  thi? 
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estimable  character,  till  the  profession 
which  he  had  chosen  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  remove  him  to  the  personal  su- 
perintendence of  his  father's  friend. 
General  Aylmer. 

To  this  part  of  his  youth  he  looked 
back  with  grateful  pleasure ;  for  Dr. 
Carlton  had  not  been  more  his  tutor 
than  his  friend^  and  he  had  grown  up  in 
sentiments  of  affectionate  respect  for 
him.  Some  part  of  every  succeeding 
year  he  had  been  accustomed  to  pass 
with  him  at  his  residence  in  Cumber- 
land ;  and,  as  the  shooting  season  set 
in,  the  venerable  Doctor  became  even 
peevishly  tenacious  of  the  feathered  te- 
nantry of  his  glebe,  lest  the  amusement 
of  his  favourite  pupil  should  be  curtailed 
or  interrupted.  Engrossed  by  tlie  supe- 
rior duty  of  his  mihtary  service,  some 
years  had  now  elapsed  since  Montague 
had  paid  his  accustomed  visit  to  Dr. 
Carlton;  but  satisfied  that  be  should 
still  be  a  welcome  guest  to  him,  he  had 
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made' up  liis  mind  to  pass  the  period  of 
Lord  Maynooth's  danger  at  his  Parson- 
age, situated  in  the  beautiful  vale  of 
Keswick,  at  nearly  the  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles  from  London.  Mon- 
tague's wound,  though  but  slight,  was 
nevertheless  extremely  painful ;  and  al- 
though we  travelled  with  as  much  haste 
as  his  comfort  would  permit,  it  was  not 
until  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  after 
leaving  Richmond,  that  we  came  within 
reach  of  those  stupendous  heights, 
amongst  which,  in  the  most  romantic 
part  of  Cumberland,  stood  the  Doctor's 
abode,  and  where — 

" The  mountains  huge  appear 

Emerging:   their  broad  bare  backs  upheaved 
Into  the  clouds;  their  tops  ascend  the  sky." 

The  high  road  wound  by  a  circuitous 
route  along  the  bottom  of  one  of  these 
vast  ascents,  and  Montague  well  ac- 
quainted with  each  "  dingle,  brake,  and 
bushy  dell,"  proposed  to  alight  from  the 
c  2 
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carriage ;    and    taking   an    upper    path 
which  led  amongst  the  cHfFs  to  the  Par- 
sonage, on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, by  a  shorter  direction  than  the  post 
road,    we  left  the  servants  to   proceed 
with  the  carriage  by  the  usual  route,  and 
announce    our    arrival  to    the    Doctor, 
w^hilst  we   seized   the  resplendent  mo- 
ment of  the  sun   setting  amongst   the 
mountains  to  catch  a  hasty  glance  of  the 
picturesque   scenery  which  surrounded 
us.     Hills  rose  on  hills  above  those  we 
had  previously  ascended,  and  as  these 
faded  from  our  sight  an  endless  chain 
!5till  succeeded.     The  prospect  was  in- 
describably sublime,  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  view  was  considerably  heightened 
by  the  singular  effect  of  the  sun-beams, 
which,  partially  lingering  on  the  tops  of 
some  of  the   distant  mountains,    enve- 
loped their  recesses  in  a  sort  of  dubious 
twilight,  while  they  lent  the  quivering 
■plendour  of  lightning  to   those  where 
their  parting  glories  yet  remained  as  if 
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unwilling  to  desert  this  magnificent 
scene.  Before  us  another  towering 
steep  lost  its  grey  head  amidst  the 
clouds,  whose  sides,  thickly  tufted  with 
foliage,  bore  evident  marks  of  superior 
cultivation ;  and  here,  most  romanti- 
cally situated  at  its  foot,  and  sheltered 
by  a  thick  grove  of  spreading  beech,  lay 
the  promised  home  of  our  destination. 

As  we  leisurely  ascended  the  winding 
path  which  led  over  some  of  these  craggy 
heights  by  a  short  descent  on  the  other 
side  to  the  Parsonage,  and  gazed  around 
us  in  admiration  of  the  inimitable  pro- 
spect it  afforded,  the  heavy  tolling  of  a 
bell,  borne  upon  the  breeze  from  the 
village  church  below,  struck  upon  our 
ears,  and  as  by  a  sudden  turn  amongst 
the  cliffs  w^e  came  within  sight  of  the 
Parsonage,  seated  in  the  valley  at  our 
feet,  a  funeral  procession  slowly  issued 
from  its  doors  1  Montague  started,  and 
suddenly  changed  colour ;  a  presenti- 
ment of  ill   seemed  to  dart   across  his 
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mind.  He  paused  for  an  instant,  and 
with  his  eyes  shaded  by  his  hand  to  aid 
his  vision  more  accurately,  endeavoured 
to  distinguish  amidst  the  mehincholy 
groupe  the  well  known  figure  of  his  re- 
verend friend.  The  mournful  train  soon 
lost  itself  amongst  the  trees;  and,  ap-' 
parently  unwilling  to  give  ntterance  to 
his  fears,  he  hurried  me  over  the  steep, 
beyond  which,  at  a  few  yards  distance, 
he  said,  stood  the  gardener's  cottage, 
"  and  there,''  said  he,  "  I  can  at  once 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  what  we  have 
seen."  We  increased  our  pace,  and  as 
w^e  came  within  sight  of  the  cottage, 
situated  about  half  way  down  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  and  suspended  as  it 
were  like  an  eagle's  nest  amongst  the 
clouds,  he  instantly  discovered  from  its 
improved  appearance  tliat  some  consi- 
derable change  had  taken  place  in  its 
inhabitants.  The  place  had  received  all 
the  embellishment  of  which  it  was  capa- 
ble :  an  air  of  simple  elegance  marked 
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its  external  appearance,  and  as  we  ap- 
proached- the  open  gate  of  a  low  and 
tufted  plantation  stretching  along  the 
front,  a  genteel  young  woman  dressed 
in  deep  mou.rning,  accompanied  by  a 
nursery  maid  and  two  or  three  children, 
ascended  by  the  path  which  overlooked 
the  valley  beneath  us.  "She  was  evi- 
dently weeping,  and  liolding  her  hand- 
kerciiief  to  Iier  eyes  as  she  approached 
would  probably  have  entered  the  cottage 
without  perceiving  us,  had  not  the  little 
boy  at  her  side,  unused  to  the  sight  of 
strangers,  and  terrified  at  the  appearance 
of  a  large  dog,  a  petted  favourite  which 
occasionally  followed  Montague,  tugged 
lustily  at  her  dress,  and  shrieked  with 
infantine  alarm.  She  raised  her  eyes, 
and  bending  gracefully  as  she  passed, 
though  with  some  confusion,  w^as  enter- 
ing the  plantation,  when  Montague,  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  apologizing  for  detain- 
ing her,  briefly  stated  that  \vc  were 
friends  of  Dr.  Carlton,  and  then  on  our 
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road  \vlth  the  intention  of  making  a 
visit  at  his  Parsonage  ;  but  that,  having 
quitted  our  carnage  to  enjoy  the  beauty 
of  the  prospect,  v/e  had  been  alarmed, 
causelessly  as  he  hoped,  by  the  melan- 
choly sight  we  had  just  beheld.  The 
lady's  tears  streamed  afresh  as  she  falter- 
ingly  pronounced  the  confirmation  of 
our  fears.  Dr.  Carlton  had  been  dead  a 
v/eek,  and  was  this  evening  carried  to 
his  "  long  home."  Her  husband,  she 
informed  us,  was  his  curate,  and  was  at 
this  moment  paying  the  last  duties  to  his 
departed  friend. 

Much  shocked  at  this  intelligence, 
Montague  now  scarcely  knew  how  to 
proceed — the  carriage  by  this  time,  he 
believed,  must  have  reached  the  Parson- 
age, from  which  we  were  still  nearly  a 
mile  distant,  and  our  new  acquaintance 
so  earnestly  pressed  us  to  rest  ourselves 
at  the  cottage  till  the  return  of  her  hus- 
band, that  we  gratefully  availed  our- 
selves of  her  civility  in  the  hope  that^ 
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upon  learning  our  situation,  he  would 
put  us  in  some  method  of  getting  our 
equipage  recalled  time  enough  for  us  to 
return  to  the  inn,  which  we  had  left  at 
the  last  stage,  before  it  grew  quite  dark. 

Our  interesting  hostess  had  ordered 
some  slight  refreshment  of  cakes  and 
fruit  ta  be  placed  on  the  table.  The 
little  boy,  by  this  time  perfectly  recon- 
ciled to  the  dog,  and  attracted  by  the 
novel  appeaiance  of  my  gold  watch- 
chain,  had  climbed  upon  my  knee,  and 
we  were  beginning  to  grow  vastly  inti- 
mate, while  Montague,  whose  plans  were 
completely  disarranged  by  this  event, 
sat  thoughtfully  silent,  w^hen  the  door 
opened,  and  the  Curate  made  his  ap- 
pearance. Pausing  however  at  the  un- 
expected sight  of  visitors  of  our  descrip- 
tion, he  regarded  us  for  an  instant 
with  silent  amazement,  then  darting 
forwards — 

"  Montague ! "  exclaimed  he  with 
c  5 
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jo}  ful  surprise,  "  is  it  possible  ?  Am  I 
indeed  so  happy  ?  " 

"  Gary !  "  cried  Montague  starting 
with  equal  astonishment,  and  shaking 
him  fervently  by  the  hand,  "  by  Heaven! 
I  rejoice  to  see  you ! "  This  meeting 
was  indeed  as  agreeable  as  it  was  un- 
looked  for;  for  Montague  and  the  Curate, 
as  it  appeared,  were  old  acquaintance. 
Mr.  Gary's  elder  brother,  a  baronet  of* 
an  ancient  family,  Vv^as  ia  Montague's 
regiment,  and  this  young  man  had 
formerly  been  in  habits  of  intimacy  with 
the  officers  of  the  corps,  till  a  marriage, 
imprudent  only  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  lady's  want  of  fortune,  having 
offended  his  family  a  short  time  before 
his  father's  death,  the  old  gentleman 
had  persevered  in  his  resentment  of  it 
to  the  last,  and  leaving  the  whole  of  his 
ample  property  to  his  eldest  son  Gary, 
our  present  host  had  been  left  without  a 
shilling  to  carve  his  fortune  for  himself 
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He  was  an  elegant  young  man  some- 
where about  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
Mrs.  Gary  exactly  the  kind  of  woman 
for  whom  almost  any  man  would  have 
made  a  similar  sacrifice.  He  v/ould  not 
hear  a  syllable  of  our  return  to  the  inn ; 
and  learning  from  Montague  the  awk- 
ward situation  of  our  servants,  who  were 
gone  forward  to  the  Parsonage,  he  dis- 
patched his  boy  to  order  the  carriage  up 
to  the  cottage,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
taught  us  to  feel  ourselves  completely  at 
home.  Montague  notwithstanding  could 
not  speedily  recover  from  the  shock 
which  he  had  experienced  by  thus  unex- 
pectedly learning  the  death  of  his  re- 
vered tutor ;  and  as  Gary  and  he  talked 
over  the  occasion  which  had  brought  us 
hither,  the  Gurate  continuing  the  sub- 
ject said,  "  Independent  of  the  gratifi- 
cation which  your  arrival  gives  me,  I  am 
glad  that  it  has  happened  exactly  at  this 
juncture.  Dr.  Garlton's,  or  at  least  his 
wife's  nephew,  for  the  Doctor  you  know 
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took   it  into   bis  head  to   marry  a  few 
years  since,  had  been  bred  to  the  church, 
and  procured  from  his  uncle,  as  I  am 
told,  previous  to  his  last  illness,  a  strong 
recommendation  to  your  Lordship  as  his 
successor  in  the  living,  and  with  his  cre- 
dentials  in   his  pocket   he  set   out   for 
London  the  instant  the  Doctor's  death 
was  ascertained ;  but  I  find  from  his  fa- 
ther, whom  I  have  this  evening  met  at 
the  funeral,  that  he  returned  a  few  hours 
since  without  obtaining  the  object  of  his 
journey,  from  the  circumstance  of  your 
having  quitted  London    before    he    ar- 
rived ;    and,    little    dreaming   that    my 
humble  home  contains  his  future  patron, 
he  merely  waits  for  the  will  to  be  opened, 
w^hich  will  take  place  to-morrow,  before 
he  sets  out  again  for  Edinburgh,  whither 
it  is  believed  in  town  that  your  Lordship 
is  gone.*' 

"  The  young  tyro  probably  expects  a 
handsome  legacy  from  his  uncle  then  I " 
asked  Montague. 
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"  Doubtless  ;  and  I  understand, 
though  not  from  himself,  for  I  have  but 
little  knowledge  of  him,  that  young 
Newnham  and  his  father  are  the  sole  le- 
gatees/' 

"  My  old  friend  I  should  think  died 
rich,"  observed  Montague. 

"  I  should  think  so,"  answered  the  Cu- 
rate. "  Mrs.  Carlton  possessed  a  hand- 
some property  too.  Her  brother,  the  father 
of  the  young  man  of  whom  I  am  speak- 
ing, is  a  man  of  large  fortune,  and  a 
partner  in  the  Whitehaven  bank.  We 
are  not  upon  very  good  terms,"  con- 
tinned  he,  "  yet  I  should  be  sorry  to 
send  his  son  upon  this  unnecessary  jour- 
ney to  Edinburgh,  when  I  can  save  him 
the  trouble  of  it  by  apprizing  him  of 
your  being  here." 

"  You  are  not  upon  friendly  terms  with 
these  people  then?"  inquired  Montague. 

"  Not  exactly,"    replied  the  Curate. 
"  Mr.   Newnham's  manor  adjoins  one 
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over  which  I  have  obtained  the  privilege 
of  shooting,  and  he  is  too  tenacious  of 
his  game  to  be  friendly  with  any  one 
who  happens  to  like  the  sport,  though 
he  has  little  relish  for  it  himself.  There 
is  also  another  reason  for  his  coolness  to 
me :  some  time  since,  when  Newnham 
first  took  orders,  he  wished  to  settle  in 
this  curacy  for  the  purpose  of  being  on 
the  spot  at  the  time  of  his  uncle's  de- 
cease ;  but  the  worthy  old  man  was 
partial  to  my  Emma,  and  somehow  or 
other  he  grew  so  fond  of  the  brats,  that 
he  still  continued  me  in  it,  though  very 
much  I  believe  against  his  nephew's 
inclination." 

"  You  like  the  place  probably  ?"  asked 
Montague. — "  But  after  having  lived  so 
much  in  the  world,  do  you  never  in  this 
distant  region  feel  the  occasional  want 
of  more  society  ? " 

Gary  threw  open  the  w^indow,  thickly 
treliised  with  honey-suckles^  aud  point- 
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ing  to  the   beautiful  scenery  that   sur- 
rounded us,  emphatically  answered, 

*'  Rich  in  such  treasures  shall  my  wayuard  heart 
At  the  mean  trlumpiis  of  the  great  repine? 
Be  theirs  the  vain  parade  of  mimic  art. 
The  w  ild  magnificence  of  nature  mine  !  " 

"  All  this  sounds  well  in  poetry/' 
said  Montague,  *'  but  now  for  the  honest 
truth." 

"  Sometimes  then,"  said  Gary,  sigh- 
ing as  he  closed  the  window,  "  some- 
times I  do,  certainly — though  but  rarely, 
for  I  have  now  learnt  the  lesson  of  sub- 
mission to  my  fate.  When  we  first  came 
hither,"  added  he  ingenuously,  "  both 
Emma  and  I  mutually  felt  the  depriva- 
tion of  many  little  luxuries  which  habit 
had  rendered  necessary,  but  time  you 
know  is  a  remedy  for  all  evils.  Neces- 
sity soon  reconciled  us  to  the  want  of 
many  things  which  our  slender  finances 
could  not  command,  and  the  liberality 
of  our  worthy  Doctor  occasionally  sup- 
plied   us  with   others.      There,"    con- 
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tinned  he,  pointing  to  an  eJegant  grand 
piano-forte  which  occupied  one  side  of 
the  little  parlour  in  which  we  were  sit- 
ting— "  that  is  one  specimen  of  his  mu- 
nificence. Emma  used  to  play  to  him 
on  an  old  strumming  harpsichord  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Mrs.  Carlton,  and 
having  once  accidentally  lamented  the 
loss  of  her  own  instrument,  which  we 
had  left  behind  us  in  the  South,  he  sent 
to  London  for  this  expensive  one,  to  re- 
compense her  for  that  which  she  had  re- 
gretted. Emma  is  inconsolable  for  his 
loss — indeed,"  continued  he,  *^  we  have 
reason  enough  for  it,  for  by  his  death 
v*'e  have  lost  our  only  friend  " — and  a 
tear,  which  he  hastily  brushed  away, 
rested  a  moment  on  his  sun-burnt  cheek, 
while  in  the  intelligent  glance  of  Mon- 
tague I  read  the  refutation  of  the  Cu- 
rate's melancholy  assertion.  '*  When 
we  took  possession  of  this  cottage," 
continued  he,  "  it  was  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity for  us  to  make  up  our  minds  to 
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many  privations  of  this  sort ;  but  the 
Doctor,  somewhat  aware  perhaps  of  our 
previous  habits,  lessened  the  hardship 
of  it  by  numerous  acts  of  kindness : 
for  instance,  ever  since  I  came  here, 
part  of  his  annual  pipe  of  port  found 
its  way  into  my  cellar — a  luxury  other- 
wise far  above  my  compass  ;  and  upon 
such  an  occasion  as  the  present,  I  think 
we  cannot  do  better  than  drink  a  bottle 
of  it  to  his  memory/' 

"  I  never  heard  of  these  Newn- 
hams  before,"  said  Montague,  musing, 
"  though  I  think  too  I  remember  that 
whilst  I  was  on  the  Continent,  Beau- 
champ  informed  me  of  the  Doctor's 
marriage,  but  they  are  new  connexions 
since  my  earlier  days/' 

"  Entirely  so,"  answered  the  Curate, 
"  Mrs.  Carlton,  who  did  not  live  long 
after  her  marriage,  was  a  plain  well- 
meaning  sort  of  woman  j  but  her  bro- 
ther, the  Doctor's  executor,  is  of  quite 
a  different   order :    money  is   the  sole 
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object  of  his  desires,  and  the  attainment 
of  it  his  principal  study." 

"  Has  the  young  man  imbibed  any  of 
these  accumulating  principles  ?  "  asked 
Montague. 

"  Faith,  I  scarce  kno\v~-I  have  hi- 
therto seen  too  little  of  him  to  decide, 
and  my  opportunities  of  judging  fairly 
of  his  character  will  be  still  less  than 
ever,  for  when  he  is  once  inducted  our 
connexion  will  naturally  cease/' 

"  How  so  ? "  inquired  Lord  Mon- 
tague. 

"  Why  lam  told,"  replied  the  Curate, 
"  that  he  intends  to  reside  here  imme- 
diately, and  I  believe  that  it  is  the  fact ; 
for  yesterday,  whilst  I  was  attending 
his  father  upon  business  at  tlie  Par- 
sonage, he  gave  orders  for  some  alter- 
ations which  were  begun  in  the  garden 
before  the  Doctor's  death,  but  under 
his  direction,  to  be  continued  during 
his  absence ;  and  as  he  will  of  course 
take  the  execution  of  the  parochial  duty 
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Upon  himself,  he  will  not  feel  the  ne- 
cessity for  my  services,  which  the  Doc- 
tor experienced  from  his  age  and  bodily 
infirmities  ;  and  eighty  pounds  a  year 
you  know  is  of  some  consequence  to  a 
money-loving  man." 

"  Eighty  pounds  a  year  !  '*  reiterated 
Montague,  looking  round  him  with  as- 
tonishment.— "  Is  it  possible  that  you 
contrive  to  support  this  establishment 
upon  eighty  pounds  a  year  ? " 

"  Yes,  upon  less,"  answered  the  Cu- 
rate smiling.  "  My  Emma  is  an  excel- 
lent manager ;  of  7777/  industry  too  you 
w^ill  presently  have  a  proof,  for  my  gun 
frequently  supplies  our  table  ;  and  we 
have  even  contrived  to  provide  against 
a  rainy  day." 

"  I  do  not  exactly  comprehend  you," 
said  Montague,  endeavouring  to  draw 
out  the  future  plans  of  our  host. 

"  Why,"  said  Gary,  ''  I  shall  I  sup- 
pose  leave  tliis  place  as  soon  as  the  new 
Hector     takes    possession ;     and    some 
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months   may  probably  elapse   before  I 
can  settle  myself  in  another  curacy,  at 
least  in  one  as  eligible,  and  till  that  hap- 
pens what  could  I  do,  if  Emma's  care 
had  not  supplied  me  with  a  fund  for  our 
support  ?     My   brother    you   know   has 
long  since  cut  me ;  my  sister  I  have  not 
seen  for  years  ;  and  what  is  a  man  worth 
without  money  and  without  friends  ?  " 
Sadness  was  at  this  moment  his  predo- 
minant feeling,  and  he  spoke  as  he  felt 
—impressively.     Montague  grasped  his 
hand,  and   though   he  did  not  answer, 
his  silence  wds   expressive ;    and    Gary 
read  in  his  glistening  eye  the  grateful 
assurance  of  his  future  regard. 

This  long  conversation  passed  whilst 
Mrs.  Gary  was  absent,  making  some  do- 
mestic alterations  for  our  accommoda- 
tion at  the  cottage  ;  for  Gary  had  per- 
emptorily insisted  on  his  house  being 
for  the  present  considered  as  our  home, 
and  it  was  only  now  interrupted  by  her 
returning  to  direct  the  arrangement  of 
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her  little  supper  table.  Mrs.  Gary  was 
a  charming  woman,  and  amongst  other 
feminine  accomplishments  it  was  emi- 
nently hers, 

*'  To  lend  new  flavour  to  the  fruitful  year, 
To  heighten  nature's  dainties,  and  to  give 
Society  its  highest  taste." 

Potted  ptarmigan,  a  delicacy  I  believe 
peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  kingdom, 
with  other  elegant  trifles  the  product  of 
their  well   ordered  little  farm,  decked 
the  hospitable  board  ;  and,  after  feast- 
ing luxuriously  upon  these  rural  dain- 
ties, Montague  and  his  friend,  mutually 
delighted   w^ith    their   unexpected   ren- 
contre,   lingered     over  their  bottle   of 
Parsonage  port  and  the  dried  fruits  with 
which  Mrs.  Gary  had  abundantly  sup- 
plied them,    and  sat  talking  over  past 
times  till  long  after  she  had  lighted  me 
to  my  little  chamber,    and  herself  re- 
tired for  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Accustomed  during  our  journey 
to  rise  at  an  early  hour,  this  useful  habit 
still  remained  with  me,  and  I  quitted 
my  bed  with  the  first  blush  of  the  en- 
suing morning  ;  and  taking  my  station 
at  the  window  which  looked  down  upon 
the  beautiful  vale  of  Keswick,  stretching 
along  the  foot  of  this  fertilized  moun- 
tain, I  rapturously  contemplated  the 
wild  magnificence  of  the  surrounding 
scenery.  It  was  yet  very  early  ;  day 
broke  amidst  an  impressive  calmness  of 
aspect,  and  as  the  vapours  hanging  on 
the  heights  were  dissipated  by  the  fresh 
breeze  of  morning  from  the  face  of  ani- 
mated nature,  the  sun,  breaking  over 
the  mountains,  rose  with  indescribable 
grandeur.  Such  a  sublimity  of  prospect 
I  had  never  yet  beheld,  and  unwilHng 
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to  return  to  my  pillow  I  dressed  myself 
in  cautious  silence  lest  I  should  awaken 
Montague;  and,  softly  descending  the 
stairs,  opened  the  door  of  the  little  hall 
(for  the  family  were  still  wrapt  in  sleep), 
and  strolled  into  the  garden. 

It  was  a  romantic  and  highly  culti- 
vated spot  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the 
mountain,  and,  placed  in  this  advanta- 
geous situation,  it  commanded  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  adjacent  country. 
The  valley  below  seemed  buried  in  re- 
pose till  the  striking  of  the  village  clock, 
reverberating  with  a  most  singular  effect 
amongst  the  cliffs,  broke  the  silence  of 
this  early  hour  ;  soon  the  smoke  from 
the  distant  hamlets  became  visible,  and 
presently  a  straggling  ploughman  or 
two,  going  whistling  to  their  daily  la- 
bours, ascended  the  winding  path  which 
led  am.ongst  the  heights,  and  soon  after- 
wards the  inhabitants  of  the  cottage 
began  to  be  stirring.  Mrs.  Cary  and 
the  Curate  soon  joined  me  in  the  garden, 
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and  the  latter  shouting  manfully  under 
the  open  window  of  our  apartment, 
startled  Montague  from  his  slumbers, 
and  gaily  accusing  him  of  sluggishness 
hastened  him  down  to  breakfast.  The 
breakfast  table  was  laid  out  in  a  small 
room  which  opened  into  the  garden  ^ 
somewhat  different  from  that  which  we 
had  seen^  the  night  before,  but  still  com- 
manding  a  striking  prospect  of  tiie 
mountain  scenery  which  on  all  sides 
environed  it,  with  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
valley,  bounded  by  the  waters  of  the 
rapid  Greeta  stretching  widely  in  the 
distance. 

This  elegant  little  apartment  was 
fitted  up  as  a  sort  of  library ;  a  hand- 
some mahogany  book-case  stored  with 
an  ample  selection  from  the  best  au- 
thors, and  for  which  Cary  informed  us 
he  was  also  indebted  to  his  deceased 
friend,  occupied  one  side  of  it ;  and  a 
small  sopha,  with  a  pair  of  useful  globes, 
composed  the  principal  furniture  of  the 
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other.  A  green  baize  carpet  covered 
the  floor,  and  the  spreading  jessamine, 
which  overhanging  the  windows  com- 
pletely shaded  it  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  sometimes  in  these  lofty  regions 
intense  and  overpowering,  gave  it  a 
soberness  of  aspect  peculiarly  calculated 
to  encourage  the  most  luxurious  enjoy- 
ment of  study  and  contemplation. 

We  were  still  loitering  over  the  break- 
fast table,  when  Montague  reverted  ta 
the   circumstance   of  the  younger  Mr. 
Xewnham's  journey  to  Edinburgh.  "  Dr. 
Carlton,'*    said  he  thoughtfully,    "  had 
doubtless  many  claims  on  my  gratitude, 
and  however  desirous  I  may  feel  to  at- 
tend to  his  recommendation,  his  nephew 
certainly  has  none.    I  have  in  fact  views 
of  my  own  respecting  the  next  incum- 
bent,  and  I  may  therefore  as  well  save 
him  the  unnecessary  trouble  of  going  to 
Edinburgh  to  learn  it.     The  living  is 
disposed  of,  and  I  could  wish  him  to 
know  it  without  delay." 

VOL.  II.  C 
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"  I  shall  see  him  this  morning,"  an- 
swered Gary,  "  if  your  Lordship  wishes 
me  to  inform  him  of  it.  The  Doctor's 
will  is  to  be  opened  at  eleven,  and  he 
will  not  fail  to  be  there." 

"  We  will  walk  together  to  the  Par- 
sonage then,"  answered  Montague. 
*'  Lady  Montague  has  never  been  in 
Cumberland  before,  and  while  you  are 
engaged  with  your  business  we  can 
ramble  about  the  grounds.  I  promise 
the  ladies  gratification  from  the  stroll." 

It  w^as  con^quently  thus  arranged,  and 
shortly  after  breakfast  Mrs.  Cary  and  I 
accompanied  the  gentlemen  to  the  Par- 
sonage. The  executor  and  his  son  were 
not  yet  arrived,  and  walking  through 
the  hall  we  went  into  the  gardens, 
which  appeared  extensive  and  laid  out 
with  much  taste,  although  considerable 
alterations  were  still  making,  and  a 
number  of  men  employed  in  cutting 
up  the  gravel  walks  and  laying  out 
new  ones  in  various  directions.     A  sin- 
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gle  glance  from  Montague  bespoke 
his  opinion  of  the  presumption  of  these 
proceedings  -,  and  questioning  the  work- 
men by  whose  order  they  were  now  em- 
ployed, I  foreboded  from  his  manner 
that  it  would  not  pass  without  remark. 
While  we  were  strolling  about  the  gar- 
dens, Mr.  Newnham  and  his  son,  at- 
tended by  their  solicitor,  rode  up  to  the 
Parsonage.  Gary  was  going  to  intro- 
duce them  to  us,  but  Montague  pre- 
vented it;  and  the  Curite  leaving  us, 
went  immediately  to  the  house  where 
they  waited  for  his  presence,  and 
merely  announced  us  as  visitors  of  his 
own  who  had  accompanied  him  for  a 
walk.  In  somewhat  less  than  an  hour, 
having  concluded  their  testamentary 
examination,  the  elder  Mr.  Newnham 
came  into  the  garden  to  look  at  the 
workmen  ;  his  son  shortly  followed  him, 
and  went  to  give  directions  at  a  distant 
part ;  and  while  we  were  still  waiting 
for  the  Curate  who  was  detained  on 
c  2 
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parish  business,  Montague  purposely 
entered  into  conversation  with  the  elder 
of  the  gentlemen.  The  countenance 
of  the  executor  bore  witness  of  his  in- 
ternal  triumph ;  he  had  just  acquired 
a  considerable  addition  to  his  landed 
property  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Carlton, 
and  his  broad  round  face  dilated  itself 
in  smiles  of  visible  exultation.  Elate 
with  the  additional  consequence  derived 
from  this  circumstance,  added  to  the 
anticipated  certainty  of  his  son  ob- 
taining this  valuable  living,  he  looked 
down  on  all  around  him  with  imaginary 
superiority  ;  and  as  Mrs.  Cary  addressed 
him  with  some  civil  observation,  he 
listened  to  her  with  an  air  of  the  most 
supercilious  indifference. 

**  Not  with  more  pride  did  Rome's  stem  pontiff  glow, 
•*  When  prostrate  monarchs  kiss'd  the  sacred  toe," 

than  did  the  purse-proud  Banker,  as 
Montague,  speaking  of  the  wild  mag- 
nificence  of  the  surrounding  prospect. 
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led  me  to  a  spot  from  whence  it  was 
singularly  romantic,  to  observe  it  to 
more  advantage  ;  and  flattered  by  our 
admiration  of  the  place,  he  proceeded  to 
descant  more  at  large  upon  the  alter- 
ations which  were  then  making,  and 
pompously  haranguing  on  the  variety  of 
the  improvements,  Montague  calmly 
obsei^ed  that  he  had  formerly  passed 
much  time  there. 

"  You  know  the  place  well  then  of 
course,**  said  the  Banker.  "  My  son 
you  perceive,'*  added  he,  pointing  to 
the  deep  cut  trenches  which  intersected 
the  garden,  "  means  to  make  something 
of  a  change  here.  He  intends  to  carry 
this  walk  into  the  hazle  copse  beyond 
the  shrubbery  yonder,  and  to  bring  the 
coach-road  from  the  stables  entirely 
round  by  the  house,  which  he  can  easily 
do  by  cutting  through  the  paddock  be- 
hind.** 

**  He  considers  himself  sure  of  the 
living  then  ?  "  asked  Montague  drily. 
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"  Certainly,  certainly,  without  doubt 
he  has  the  best  right  of  any  one  to  ex- 
pect it." 

"  Pardon  me,  of  that  fact  I  doubt 
nevertheless,"  answered  Montague. 

"  Sir!  7  exclaimed  the  Banker  staring 
with  amazement  at  a  doubt  so  coolly 
expressed. — "  May  I  ask  your  reason 
pray  ?  '* 

"  Simply"  answered  Montague,  "  be- 
cause the  living,  to  my  knowledge,  is 
otherwise  disposed  of." 

"  You  are  mistaken  Sir  I  assure  you 
— ^you  are  misinformed — you  are  mis- 
informed Sir,"  reiterated  the  Banker 
significantly,  and  relying  on  the  force  of 
Dr.  Carlton's  recommendation;  "  my  son 
will  have  the  living  you  may  rely  upon  it." 

"  You  may  rely  upon  it  that  he  will 
not, "  answered  Montague  decidedly, 
"  and  I  believe,  Sir,  you  will  find  my  in- 
formation  tolerably  correct." 

"  Perhaps  you  know  Lord  Montague, 
who  is  the  patron  of  it  ? "    asked  the 
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Banker  anxiously.  "  Perfectly,"  was 
the  reply. 

"  You  probably  know  who  is  to  have 
the  living  then  ? "  said  he  hesitatingly, 
"  though  I  must  still  think  you  are  de- 
ceived as  to  its  being  already  disposed 
of.  May  I  ask  your  authority  for  the 
assertion,  Sir  ?  *' 

"  My  authority  I  believe,  Sir,  is  un- 
questionable," said  Montague — "  /am 
Lord  Montague."  The  astonished  Ban- 
ker gazed  without  reply  ;  but  his  eyes, 
stretched  wide  open  with  amazement, 
became  still  wider  with  dismay,  when 
Montague  calmly  added—"  my  friend 
Mr.  Gary  has  the  next  presentation  to 
it."  Mrs.  Gary,  not  less  surprised  than 
our  companion,  seemed  overpowered  by 
the  suddenness  of  this  intelligence ;  she 
could  not  repress  her  feelings,  and 
unable  to  speak  I  supported  her  agitated 
and  faltering  to  a  seat  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, while  the  disappointed  Banker 
at  last  found  his  utterance. 
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"  Mr.  Gary !  "  exclaimed  he,  "  Mr. 
Gary  indeed  1  Mr.  Gary  might  have  had 
the  civility  to  inform  me  of  this  affair, 
and  not  have  let  my  son  go  upon  a  boot- 
less errand  so  many  hundred  miles  after 
it  I  think." 

"  Mr.  Gary,"  answered  Montague 
coldly,  "  could  not  apprize  you  of  a  cir- 
cumstance which  he  was  unacquainted 
with  himself.  I  came  hither  only  late 
last  evening,  nor  did  I  know  till  my 
arrival  that  Dr.  Garlton  was  no  more. 
At  this  moment  Mr,  Gary  is  still  igno- 
rant of  his  unsolicited  presentation  to 
it." 

"  I  wish  Mr.  Gary  joy  !  "  exclaimed 
the  mortified  Banker,  with  a  counte- 
nance strongly  indicative  of  contradict 
tory  emotions.  "  I  wish  you  joy,  Sir  1  " 
continued  he  sarcastically  bowing  to 
Gary,  who  just  then  approached  with 
young  Nevvnham. 

The  Gurate  gazed  at  him  with   un- 
affected surprise. 
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"  I  congratulate  you  on  your  good 
fortune.  Sir,  your  unsolicited  good  for- 
tune— I  wish  you  joy.  Sir !  I  wish  you 
much  joy  of  your  living,  Sir  1  ^ 

"  I  don't  comprehend  you,  Mr.  Newn- 
ham,"  said  the  astonished  Curate.  ''  I 
really  don't  comprehend  you:  what  does 
all  this  mean  ?  what  do  you  allude  to  ?" 

"  I  will  inform  you,"  answered  Mon- 
tague. "  Cary,  you  have  for  years  been 
my  friend,  and  I  rejoice  in  the  oppor- 
tunity of  manifesting  my  sense  of  your 
worth.  I  am  sorry  for  the  disappoint- 
ment which  my  disposal  of  the  living 
necessarily  occasions  to  this  young- 
gentleman," — added  he  turning  to  the 
younger  Newnham,  "  but  I  must  ne- 
vertheless take  leave  to  remark,  that 
I  consider  his  proceedings  with  respect 
to  it  injudicious,  and  in  fact  highly 
censurable,  in  thus  subjecting  the  in- 
disputable property  of  another,  however 
anticipated,  to  py^matiire  alteration." 

And  with  this  reproof  he  took  his 
C5 
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leave,  and  coldJy  bowing  to  the  crest- 
fallen Banker  and  his  mortified  heir 
apparent,  he  turned  into  the  walk 
where  Mrs.  Gary,  supported  by  her  hus- 
band, eloquently  wept  her  gratitude. 
Gary  endeavoured  to  express  his  feel- 
ings more  distinctly;  but  Montague 
cut  him  short.  "  We  perfectly  under- 
stand each  other/'  said  he,  "  and  the 
less  of  this  the  better.  The  living  is 
yours,  Gary,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ; 
so  we  will  now  dismiss  the  subject,  and 
escort  the  ladies  back  to  your  farm." 

We  subsequently  passed  our  time  very 
agreeably  at  the  cottage  ;  and  the  new 
Rector,  though  of  necessity  much  oc- 
cupied in  preparations  for  his  removal, 
and  in  completing  the  alterations  al- 
ready begun  at  the  Parsonage,  found 
time  to  shew  us  every  thing  w^orth 
notice  in  the  vicinity  of  his  abode. 
Amongst  other  curiosities  of  this  in- 
teresting neighbourhood^  famous  for  its 
mineral  treasures  in  the  district  of  Bor- 
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rowdale,  is  a  rich  mine  of  plumbago  or 
black  lead  ;  from  whence  this  useful  ar- 
ticle is  obtained  in  such  plenty,  that 
not  only  Great  Britain,  but  the  whole 
Continent  of  Europe  may  be  said  to 
be  supplied  from  it.  The  proprietors, 
who  make  immense  sums  by  the  sale 
of  it,  only  permit  it  to  be  opened  once 
in  six  or  seven  years,  to  prevent  the 
markets  being  overstocked  with  the 
commodity ;  and  being  fortunately  in 
Cumberland  at  the  usual  period  of 
opening  the  mine,  we  witnessed  with 
some  alarm  the  dangerous  methods 
used  to  obtain  the  possession  of  its  sub- 
terrene  treasures.  Sometimes  at  our 
leisure  we  made  little  tours  about  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  stupendous  Skid- 
daw,  and  at  other  excursions  upon  the 
Lakes.  Of  these  however,  Derwent- 
water  and  Thirlstone,  or  Leatheswater, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Keswick, 
and  Buttermere  situated  at  the  distance 
of  about  eight  miles  from  the  cottage^ 
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attracted  us  most  frequentlj.  On  the 
latter  beautiful  water,  computed  to  be 
nearly  two  miles  in  length  and  about 
half  a  mile  in  width,  we  sometimes 
sailed  for  hours  watching  the  cataracts 
falling  amidst  the  rocks,  or  listening  to 
the  thunder  of  the  numerous  water-falls 
contiguous  to  it.  The  weather  was  de- 
h'ghtful,  and  such  occupations,  with  oc- 
casional fishing  parties,  sometimes  de- 
tained us  upon  the  water  till  the  deep- 
est shades  of  evening  closed  around  us  ; 
and  even  then,  unwilling  to  quit  the  en- 
chanting scene,  we  yet  loitered  to  re- 
mark the  strikingly  beautiful  effect  of 
the  sun  setting  upon  the  waters ! 

The  clouds  tinged  with  "  celestial  rosy 
red,'*  were  at  times  brilliantly  reflected 
in  a  variety  of  shades  on  the  tranquil 
bosom  of  the  lake ;  and  as  Gary's 
horn — an  instrument  of  which  since 
his  residence  in  Cumberland  he  had 
made  himself  completely  master,  and 
the  effect  of  which  in  water  scenery  is 
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indescribable,  echoed  amongst  the  rocks, 
ve  still  loitered  to  enjoy  the  sublimity 
of  the  closing  prospect !  Sometimes, 
as  the  evening  drew  in,  the  water  as- 
sumed a  tinge  of  deep  carnation  colour, 
reflected  from  the  declining  sun-beams, 
and  as  the  sun  itself  sunk  amidst  the 
mountains  the  shadowy  mists  which 
assembled  round  them  exhibited  a  paler 
shade  of  the  same  rich  and  vivid  hue ; 
whilst,  enchanted  with  the  splendour  of 
this  lovely  scene,  we  could  scarcely  pre- 
vail upon  ourselves  to  quit  it  to  return 
to  the  tranquil  residence  of  our  friends. 
Returning  late  in  the  evening  after 
we  had  passed  the  day  in  one  of  these 
sailing  parties,  and  dined  in  the  roman- 
tic village  of  Buttermere,  Montague 
eagerly  seized  a  packet  of  letters  which 
had  arrived  from  London  during  his 
absence;  and  as  soon  as  h'ghts  were 
brought  retired  to  the  table  to  read 
them  ;  I  perceived  his  countenance  sud- 
denly change  during  the  perusal,   and 
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inconceivably  alarmed  I  scarcely  waited 
till  he  had  finished,  before  I  anxiously 
questioned  him  respecting  the  cause  of 
his  evident  emotion.  The  idea  of  Lord 
Maynooth's  death  had  powerfully  an- 
noyed me  for  some  time  after  our  arrival 
in  Cumberland  ;  but  we  had  now  been 
nearly  a  month  at  the  cottage,  and  had 
received  occasional  intimation  of  his 
recovery.  Montague  evaded  my  ques- 
tion, but  persevering  in  my  inquiries 
I  at  last  learned  the  truth.  The  ball 
as  I  before  knew  had  been  extracted 
from  his  side  with  much  difficulty,  but 
the  wound  not  having  properly  closed 
after  the  operation  a  relapse  had  taken 
place,  and  his  danger  having  increased 
during  the  last  week,  he  was  just  now 
considered  in  a  very  alarming  situation* 
This  fact  had  been  transmitted  by  a 
friend,  who  had  ascertained  it  from  the 
surgeon  in  attendance  on  his  Lordship, 
and  who  deemed  it  prudent  to  com- 
municate  the  information  immediately 
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to  Lord  Montague.  Montague  had 
lately  flattered  himself  that  this  young 
man,  whose  danger  was  totally  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  obstinacy,  would  have 
speedily  recovered  from  its  effects  ;  and 
the  shock  which  he  now  felt  on  learning 
the  danger  and  severity  of  his  sufferings 
exceeded  all  description.  A  sudden 
chill  shot  through  his  frame,  and  com- 
plaining of  indisposition,  which  he  at- 
tributed to  his  having  staid -too  long 
upon  the  water,  but  which  was  in  reality 
the  effect  of  this  heart-sickening  intel- 
ligence, he  apologized  to  Mrs.  Gary, 
and  retired  to  bed  before  his  usual  hour. 
He  passed  a  sleepless  night;  in  the 
morning  he  was  evidently  feverish  and 
unwell,  and  though  I  watched  anxiously 
by  his  bed-side,  I  was  unable  to  prevail 
on  him  to  compose  himself  to  sleep. 
Absorbed  in  meditation,  his  mind  was 
harassed  with  the  most  torturing  anx- 
iety — an  anxiety  which,  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  the  metropolis,  could  not 
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speedily  be  alleviated,  and  his  reflec- 
tions were  painful  in  the  extreme.  Mon- 
tague, although  he  considered  duels  as 
in  some  sort  necessary  evils,  a  kind  of 
chain  which  alone  possessed  the  power 
of  restraining  the  intemperate  arrogance 
of  youth  and  inebriety,  could  not  en- 
dure the  idea  of  having  deliberately 
and  in  cool  blood  lifted  his  hand  against 
a  fellow  creature,  or  of  having  sent 
him  uncalled  for,  and  possibly  unre- 
penting,  into  the  presence  of  his  God  ! 
—Added  to  this  soul-harrowing  con- 
sciousness, the  misery  which  he  had  so 
unwiHingly  inflicted  on  the  connexions 
of  Lord  Maynooth,  (for  his  Lordship 
was  the  last  sumving  son  of  his  dis- 
tressed family,)  incessantly  haunted  his 
mind;  and  subdued  by  the  bitterness 
of  these  reflections  he  would  frequently 
start  away  in  mental  agony  from  our 
society,  and,  burying  himself  in  so- 
litude, wander  for  hours  amongst  the 
mountains  by  himself. 
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lie  considered  himself  as  loaded  with 
the  bitterest  curse  of  Lord  Maynooth's 
parents,  and  this  dreadful  feeling,  added 
to  the  tortures  of  the  suspense  which  he 
endured  before  letters  could  reach  us, 
destroyed  both  his  rest  and  comfort,  and 
I   was   beginning  to   feel    exceedingly 
alarmed  at  the  ascendency  which  it  ac- 
quired  over  his  mind ;  when  one  even- 
ing as  we  sat  at  supper,  after  one  of  his 
melancholy  strolls,  I  remarked  that  he 
looked  even  paler  than  he  had  lately 
done ;  and,  when  he  arose  on  the  ensu- 
ing morning,  I  discovered  with  increased 
terror  that  his  countenance  had  assumed 
a  yellowness  of  complexion  for  which  I 
vainly  endeavoured  to   account.     I  en- 
treated Cary  to   send   immediately   for 
medical  advice ;  and,  though  Montague 
strove  to  laugh  away  m.y  fears,  he  was 
compelled  to  confess  that  he  was  seri- 
ously indisposed,  and  Cary  dispatched  a 
messenger  without  delay  to  a  medical 
man  of  eminence  in  the  neiglibourhood. 
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He  immediately  pronounced  Montague's 
disorder  to  be  the  jaundice ;  and,  upon 
my  informing  him  of  the  exact  state  of 
affairs,  urged  the  necessity  of  tranquil- 
lity and  repose.  To  depict  my  feelings, 
as  I  watched  during  these  days  of  misery 
by  his  bed-side,  is  impossible !  A  bride, 
a  fugitive,  and  possibly  a  widow,  (for 
Montague  was  in  the  most  dangerous 
stage  of  the  complaint,)  within  the  space 
of  six  short  weeks,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  to  you  the  bitterness  of  my  suf- 
ferings r  For  more  than  a  week  he  con- 
tinued in  the  greatest  danger  ;  but  at 
length  I  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  him 
recover,  though  he  still  remained  ex- 
tremely languid  from  the  lowering  effects 
of  his  complaint.  As  his  strength  re- 
turned our  medical  friend  informed  us 
that  the  pure  air  of  these  mountain 
heights  was  at  present  too  keen  for  his 
constitution,  and  that  it  was  highly  ne- 
cessary  for  him  to  return  to  the  south. 
He  strongly  recommended  the   use   of 
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the  Cheltenham  waters  as  a  powerful  re- 
storative, but  to  Cheltenham  Montague 
had  obvious  objections.  In  the  w^eak 
state  to  which  he  was  reduced  by  indis- 
position, he  could  not  endure  the  idea 
of  becoming  an  object  of  general  obser- 
vation, or  of  being  pointed  out  and 
stared  at,  for  his  recent  newspaper  no- 
toriety. At  this  fashionable  w^atering- 
place,  just  then  in  high  season,  he  could 
not  fail  to  be  hourly  recognized ;  and, 
after  a  learned  dissertation  on  the  effi- 
cacy of  saline  waters,  and  a  professional 
disquisition  of  their  medicinal  powers,  it 
was  at  length  determined  that  we  should 
go  to  Lemmington,  a  bathing-place  in 
Warwickshire,  whose  waters,  recently 
brought  into  public  notice,  are  some- 
what similar  in  their  properties  to  those 
of  the  Cheltenham  springs;  and  at  which 
place,  then  in  its  infancy  but  since  be- 
come the  favoured  resort  of  fashionable 
valetudinarians,  we  hoped  to  pass  un- 
noticed and  unknown. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Ji  HE  important  point  of  our  destina- 
tion once  settled,  we  prepared  for  our 
departure,  and  taking  an  affectionate 
leave  of  our  amiable  friends,  once  more 
retraced  our  way  towards  the  south. 

The  heat  of  the  weather  was  become 
intense,  and  by  travelling  slowly  on  ac- 
count of  Montague's  languid  health,  a 
week  had  elapsed  before  we  reached 
Birmingham,  about  twenty  miles  distant 
from  the  termination  of  our  journey.  I 
had  before  frequently  passed  through 
this  place  on  my  route  to  Holyhead  to 
embark  for  Ireland,  but  always  on  such 
occasions  travelling  with  rapidity,  I  had 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
any  of  its  manufactories,  or  of  gratify- 
ing that  curiosity,  which  in  a  mind  dis- 
posed  to  observation,  it  unquestionably 
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excites.  We  now  purposely  rested  there 
for  a  day  to  recover  from  the  fatigue  of 
a  wearisome  journey,  made  on  some  of 
the  hottest  days  of  this  season  of  the 
year  j  and  as  we  perambulated  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  and  gazed  with  admiration 
on  the  superb  shops  which  it  every 
where  exhibits,  the  brilliancy  of  which 
surpass  some,  and  certainly  rival  many 
of  the  most  glittering  show-rooms  of  the 
metropolis,  I  paused  with  astonishment, 
as  Montague  expatiated  on  the  striking 
contrast,  between  the  ancients  and  the 
moderns,  in  this  celebrated  seat  of 
"  arts  and  arms." 

The  aborigines  of  Birmingham,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  term,  were  notori- 
ously proverbial  for  the  uncouth  bar- 
barism of  their  manners,  and  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  its  unpolished  inhabitant,  as  it 
seemed,  carried  "  a  mark  upon  his  fore- 
head,"— a  distinguishing  vulgarity  be- 
trayed the  darkened  sources  of  his 
origin  J  and,  in  the  progressive  attain- 
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ment  of  national  civilization,  the  luck- 
less native  of  "  black  Birmingham  '*  was 
considered  a  perfect  Goth.  The  transi- 
tion is  astonishing!  Birmingham  now 
stands  eminently  conspicuous  in  the  pub- 
lic estimation,  and  at  this  era  ranks  as 
one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  of 
this  great  commercial  empire.  The 
striking  difference  between  its  inhabi- 
tants at  the  present  day,  and  those  of  an 
earlier  period,  is  strongly  marked ;  for 
even  the  humblest  of  its  artizans  are 
now  tolerably  well-informed,  and  upon 
the  more  abstruse  subjects :  the  esta- 
blishment and  perseverance  of  an  intel- 
ligent Philosophical  Society  has  success- 
fully superseded  the  unlettered  igno- 
rance of  its  ancient  plebeian  classes, 
whilst  amongst  the  higher  orders  it  has 
materially  lent  its  aid  in  diffusing  the 
benefits  of  literature  and  science.  A 
love  of  the  arts,  the  certain  criterion  of 
national  refinement,  is  here  carefully  in- 
culcated,   and  as  liberally  encouraged. 
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Music,  as  every  where  else,  is  here  also 
the  rage ;  and  the  musical  festivals  or 
oratorios,  conducted  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  first  professional  skiU, 
are  from  the  powerful  union  of  talent, 
allowed  to  rank  superior    to    all    other, 
provincial  meetings  of  this  description 
in  the  kingdom — a  general  sentiment  of 
benevolence,    as    well    as    of  genuine 
loyalty,  here  actuates  all  ranks.     It  is 
the    marking  characteristic   of  this  pa- 
triotic town,  and  an  unlimited  exertion 
of  high-souled  liberality  has  invariably 
distinguished  it  in  private  subscriptions 
as  well  as  in  national  undertakings.     It 
also  abounds  in  public  charitable  insti- 
tutions.    Birmingham  has  however  been 
unfortunately  subjected  to  numerous  re- 
petitions  of  those  internal  convulsions 
which,  in  the  paroxysm  of  suffering,  the 
frenzied  feeling  of  necessity  has  unhap- 
pily excited.     But  the  "  reign  of  terror" 
and  devastation,  I  fervently  hope,  is  at 
an  end.     The  police  is  necessarily  strict, 
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and  admirably  regulated ;   the  slightest 
appearance    of   tumult   calls   forth   the 
most  energetic  exertion  of  civil  power ; 
and  the  severe  but  salutary  punishment, 
which  has  occasionally  fated  some  of  its 
misguided  victims  to  an  eternal  separa- 
tion from  the  tender  "  charities  of  father, 
son,    and  brother,'*    must,  however  we 
may  lament  its  necessity,  be  considered 
as  holding  out  an  exemplary  warning  to 
those  who    have    hitherto    escaped   its 
awful  visitation,  and  exhibits  a  melan- 
choly lesson  of  admonition  to  the  rising 
generations  i  * 

We  quitted  Birmingham  after  having 
passed  the  day  very  agreeably  in  visiting 
such  of  its  manufactories  as  we  could 
gain  access  to  during  our  stay,  and  about 
the  middle  of  the  next  day  arrived  at 
Lemmington,  and  took  up  our  abode  at 
Sinker's  hotel.  Lemmington  w^as  at 
this  season  of  the  year  unusually  full, 

*  For  a  more  particular  account  of  Birmiogham,  se« 
"  Htttton'b  Historj  of  Birmingham," 
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and  the  hotel  so  crowded  with  visitors, 
that  it  was  not  without  difficulty  we  pro- 
cured a  private  room  ;  the  general  rule 
of  the  house  being  for  the  company  to 
dine  together  at  the  pubHc  table  kept 
for   their   accommodation.      Montague, 
who  for  various  reasons  wished  to  be  pri- 
vate and  unnoticed,  dechned  mixing  in 
the  gay  parties  of  which  this  society  was 
composed  ;  and  after  strolling  about  the 
village,  and  taking  a  cursory  survey  of 
the  baths   and  the  neighbourhood,   we 
returned  to  the  hotel,  and,  at  an  early 
hour,  retired  to  rest.     To  rest^  I  may 
indeed  say,  for  certainly  it  was  not  to 
sleep.     It  was  unfortunately  the  assem- 
bly  night,  and  this  festive  meeting  being 
held  in  a  ball-room,  at  another  inn  ex- 
actly opposite  to  our  bed-chamber  at  the 
hotel,  the  windows   of  which  were  all 
thrown  open  fjr  air  on  account  of  the 
sultry  heat  of  the  weather,  the   conti- 
nued repetition  of  the  music,  added  to 
the  changing  steps  of  the  dancers  as 
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they  pursued  their  amusement  till  a  very 
late  or  rather  early  hour,  entirely  ba- 
nished sleep.  When  the  party  broke  up 
and  returned  to  the  hotel,  the  continued 
closing  of  the  doors  as,  one  by  one,  they 
stole  softly  along  the  gallery  to  their 
apartments,  succeeded  by  the  servants 
rising  early  to  the  business  of  the  house- 
hold, added  to  the  noisy  altercation  of 
some  swearing  grooms  in  the  stable-yard, 
effectually  precluded  every  prospect  of 
repose. 

The  next  day  we  devoted  to  the  ardu- 
ous task  of  lodging-hunting ;  and,  after 
having  perambulated  every  corner  of 
this  rapidly  increasing  village,  and  found 
our  search  unsuccessful,  for  not  a  single 
cottage  appeared  untenanted,  we  at 
length  obtained  a  conditional  promise  of 
a  house  then  occupied  by  some  of  the 
Gordon  family,  who  were  expected  to 
leave  the  place  upon  an  excursion  to 
Cheltenham  ;  and,  wearied  with  our  de- 
sultory stroll,  we  returned  disappointed 
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to  a  late  dinner  at  the  hotel.   Montague, 
tired  and  dispirited  from  the  lingering 
renfiains  of  indisposition,  comforted  him- 
self, as  the  day  closed  in,  that,  for  this  ' 
evening  at  least,  we  were  secured  from, 
all  repetition  of  the  horrors  of  the  as- 
sembly  night;    and,   overpowered  with 
the  fatigues  of  a  journey  of  two  hun- 
dred miles  made  on  some  of  the  warmest 
days  of  a  glowing  June,  he  anticipated 
with  impatience  the  approaching  hour  of 
rest.     But  here,  as  it  seemed,  we  were 
again  fated  to  be  unfortunate  !    Some  of 
the  juvenile  residents  at  the  hotel,  v;ho 
had  been  absent  at  the  ball  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  were,  as  we  soon  learned 
to  our  sorrow^  possessed  of  considerable 
musical  skill;    and,  in  the  exertion  of 
their  talents  in  the  general  drawing-room 
which  closely  adjoined  our  bed-chamber, 
harassed  us  with  unseasonable  harmony 
during  the  night.     In  this  intolerable 
concert,  the  incessant  jingling  of  an  ill- 
toned  piano-forte,  aided  by  a  piping  flute- 
D  2 
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player,  and  the  occasional  accompani- 
ment  of  a  scraping  violin,  effectually 
precluded  all  prospect  of  repose ;  and 
duets,  trios,  and  military  divertimentos, 
succeeded  in  repetition  till  the  night 
was  far  adv^anced  ;  whilst  Montague,  ex- 
hausted by  want  of  rest,-  and  provoked 
out  of  all  patience  at  this  tiresome  inter- 
ruption to  it,  vented  his  ill-humour  in 
sundry  civil  benedictions  on  the  party, 
and  ungallantly  wishing  our  fair  serena- 
ders  at  the  devil,  tossed  about  his  pillow, 
and  impatiently  courted  sleep. 

Exceedingly  annoyed  by  the  conti- 
guity of  our  musical  neighbours,  and 
still  more  dismayed  by  the  discovery  of 
their  midnight  orgies  being  frequently 
repeated,  Montague  arose  unusually  fret- 
ful and  unrefreshed.  He  was  suffering 
all  the  torments  of  an  intense  head-ache, 
and  foreseeing  no  prospect  of  escape 
from  these  vexations  but  in  flight,  we 
instantly  determined  upon  a  temporary 
change  of  residence.     Had  he  enjoyed 
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his  usual  health,  he  would  have  entei*ed 
with  avidity  into  the  amusements  of  the 
place,  but  the  noisy  bustle  of  a  crowded 
hotel,  though  otherwise  possessing  many 
comforts,  with  the  incessant  egress  and 
regress  of  the  visitors  incidental  to  it, 
were  but  little  calculated  for  the  ease  of 
a  suffering  invahd,  and  feelingly  regret- 
ting the  tranquil  home  we  had  recently 
left  in  Cumberland,  he  ordered  the  car- 
riage after  breakfast  and  drove  to  War- 
wick, the  metropolis  of  this  midland 
county,  situated  at  about  the  distance 
of  two  miles  from  Lemmington.  j\Ion- 
tague,  whose  regiment  had  formerly 
been  stationed  in  this  neighbourhood, 
had  been  frequently  at  Warwick  before 
on  occasional  excursions  from  the  mili- 
tary quarters  in  its  vicinity,  and  on 
alighting  from  his  carriage  at  the  War- 
wick Arms,  notwithstanding  his  Asiatic 
countenance  and  wasted  form,  was  to  his 
farther  annoyance  instantly  recognized, 
and  addressed  by  his  proper  title  by  the 
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intelligent  proprietor  of  this  very  supe- 
rior inn.  He  was  therefore  under  the 
necessity  of  immediately  explaining  our 
wish  for  privacy,  both  as  to  name  and 
rank,  with  his  consequent  assumption  of 
the  appellation  of  Colonel  Elhott ;  and 
the  nature  of  the  attention  we  received, 
in  consequence  of  this  communication, 
most  incontrovertibly  proved  that  his 
confidence  was  not  misplaced.  Mon- 
tague here  shortly  felt  himself,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  "  at  home ;  "  and,  glad  to 
avail  himself  of  any  thing  like  tranquil- 
lity, he  determined  to  make  Warwick 
our  residence  till  the  house  at  Lemmings 
ton  became  vacant,  or  an  opportunity 
presented  itself  of  more  eligible  accom- 
modation. A  few  days  of  comfort  ef- 
fected a  visible  change  in  his  health ; 
the  air  of  Warwick  is  remarkably  bracing 
and  salubrious ;  and,  though  an  occa- 
sional lassitude  still  hung  upon  his  weak 
frame,  his  strength  hourly  improved 
from   the  beneficial   effects   of   a   total 
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change  of  air,  and  the  exercise  of  short 
excursions  daily  made  round  this  culti- 
vated neighbourhood.  Wq  remained 
some  days  at  the  Warwick  Arms  to  re- 
cover from  tlie  fatigues  of  our  journey 
before  we  commenced  the  little  tour  of 
observation,  which,  as  soon  as  Lem- 
mington  was  fixed  on,  I  had  eagerly  an- 
ticipated; and  as  you  and  Fortescue  are 
both  gifted  with  a  desire  of  information, 
I  shall  detail  these  parts  of  our  peregri- 
nation for  your  amusement,  commencing 
with  Lemmington,  as  the  primary  object 
of  our  destination,  leaving  Warwick,  a 
subject  of  peculiar  interest  to  me,  from 
the  circumstance  of  Lord  Montague's 
being  lineally  descended  from  the  Ne- 
villes, who  formerly  bore  that  title,  for 
future  animadversion. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

LeMMINGTON,  or  Leamington,  was 
originally  a  small  village,  seated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Leam,  but  it  has  ra- 
pidly grown  into  a  place  of  some  conse- 
quence in  fashionable  estimation,  from 
the  circumstances  of  its  waters  having 
materially  benefited  many  persons  of 
rank,  who  have  recently  resorted  to  it. 
The  Lemmington  waters,  according  to 
the  statement  of  an  eminent  practitioner 
in  the  neighbourhood,*  to  which  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  following  remarks,  have 
grown  into  notice  by  the  common  con- 
sent of  popular  opinion,  and  like  most 
other  medicated  springs  have  had  their 
reputation  highly  established,  before  their 
peculiar  claims  to  merit  have  been  fairly 
appreciated.     That  this  is  the  case  every 

»  Vide  Dr.  Middleton's  Analysis. 
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one  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lem- 
mington  can  testify  ;  for  long  before  me- 
dical men  thought  tliem  worth  notice,  or 
any  individual  was  bold  enough  to  erect 
baths  and  buildings  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  strangers,  the  country  people, 
for  miles  round  the  place,  flocked  thither 
in  numbers  to  drink  the  waters,  without 
any  sort  of  preparation,  from  the  com- 
mon springs  ;  and  in  this  neglected  state 
they  would  probably  have  remained,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  exertions  of  a  few 
spirited  individuals.  They  have  been 
merely  noticed  as  mineral  waters  by 
some  of  the  oldest  writers ;  but  till  the 
chemical  experiments  of  the  ingenious 
Dr.  Lambe,  made  during  a  residence  of 
some  years  in  their  vicinity,  no  positive 
inquiry  had  been  made  into  their  eflTects, 
or  any  analysis  of  their  various  proper- 
ties attempted.  From  that  time,  when 
through  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Lambe  the 
virtues  of  these  saline  springs  became 
generally  known,  their  visitors  propor- 
D  5 
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tionably   increased;    and   Lemmington, 
instead  of  a  straggling  deserted  village, 
inhabited  only  by  peasantry  in  winter, 
and  in  summer  by  a  few  suffering  inva- 
lids, who  were  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  such  accommodation  as  the  place  af- 
forded, is  now  become  the  resort  of  ele- 
gance and  fashion.     Baths  and  buildings 
are  erected  fit  for  families  of  the  first 
distinction,  and  every  convenience  that 
health  or  sickness  can  require  is  atten- 
tively provided.     This  change  has  been 
principally  effected  by  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Walhouse,  a  clerical  gentleman  of 
independent  fortune,  whose  health  and 
inclination  having  attached  him  to  the 
place,  he  has  perseveringly  endeavoured 
to  give  it  the  celebrity  to  which  it  is  so 
justly  entitled.    The  Lemmington  waters 
are  strongly  recommended  by  many  me- 
dical   men    of  eminence.     Drs.    Kerr, 
Lambe,     and    Johnstone,    have    borne 
ample   testimony  of  their  merits;    but 
without  the  uuabated  efforts  of  Mr.  Wal- 
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house,  Lemmingtoii  would  never  have 
reached  its  present  flouri^ihing  state.  The 
waters  are,  in  many  respects,  similar  to 
those  of  Cheltenham,  being  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  carbonate  of  iron,  and 
carbonic  acid  ga^,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  Cheltenham  water  contains  a 
larger  portion  of  the  former,  under  the 
chemical  denomination  of  oxide  of  iron. 
This  is  without  doubt  a  property  of  high 
medical  estimation,  but  it  is  possibly  not 
to  be  regretted  that  the  Lemmington 
water  contains  less  of  it ;  for,  according 
to  general  report,  no  water  has  hitherto 
been  so  inconsiderately  used :  persons 
from  all  parts  of  th« 'country  have  come 
to  Lemmington  for  the  benefit  of  their 
health ;  and,  without  any  consideration 
of  age,  sex,  constitution,  or  disease, 
have  gone  on  drinking  the  waters,  and 
bathing,  sometimes  in  the  hot  bath,  and 
sometimes  in  the  cold,  without  any 
previous  instruction,  or  inquiry  into  its 
effects,  considering  this  voluntary  deluge 
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of  their  intestines  as  a  sort  of  panacea, 
or  sovereign  remedy,  for  all  diseases. 
They  are  now  however  used  with  some- 
what more  prudence,  and  in  less  copi- 
ous libations^  medical  advice  being  more 
readily  to  be  obtained  there  than 
formerly ;  a  great  number  of  elegant 
buildings,  some  of  them  private  pro- 
perty, and  others  belonging  to  subscrip- 
tion establishments,  have  been  recently 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  visi- 
tors of  all  descriptions ;  and  from  the 
commencement  of  the  season  in  May, 
till  its  close  in  October,  they  are  generally 
fully,  and  very  respectably  occupied.* 
The  rock  from  which  the  original  spring 
issues,  is  from  twenty^five  to  thirty  feet 


«  There  are  also  several  good  boarding-houses  and  hotels, 
an  elegp.nt  suite  of  assembly,  card,  and  reading  rooms,,  re- 
cently luilt,  v\  ith  a  tlicatre,  library,  and  picture  gallery,  &c. 
J-e  usual  concomitants  of  a  fashionable  watering-place;  a 
new  set  of  baths,,  with  a  pHmp-rooro,  fronted  by  an  elegant 
colonnade,  have  been  also  recently  erected  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  at  a  considerable  expense,  for  a  promenade  ia 
damp  weather^ 
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below  the   surface   of  the   earth ;    it  is 
situated  in  a  shady  lane  at  the  entrance 
to  the  church-yard,  near  the  new  bridge 
recently  built  over  the  river  Learn,  and 
leading  to  a  favourite  promenade  through 
the  fields  towards  Newbold,  the  seat  of 
the  Rev.  Edward  Willes.*   Near  this  spot 
are  the  old  baths,  erected,  as  we  learned 
by  an  inscription  on  a  toml)-stone  in  the 
church-yard,  by  a  Mr.  WilHatn  Abbotts, 
an  ancient  and  respectable  inhabitant  of 
the  village,  in  the  possession  of  whose 
family    they   still    remain.      The   parish 
church,    dedicated   to   All  Saints,    was 
originally  a  chapel  belonging  to  V/ootton, 
a  village  held  in  socage  under  the  Canons 
of  Kenilworth,  and   in   the  thirty-sixth 
year  of  the  reign  of  our  Eighth  Henry, 
was  valued  at  the  sum  of  sLv  pounds  ten 
shillings  per  annum. 

A  few  mornings  after  our  arrival  at 


»  Mr.  Pratt  has  recently  publish'^d  a  "  Leinmington 
Guide,"  &c.  which  precludes  the  necessity  of  farther  infor-- 
nation  herc^ 
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Warwick,  whilst  the  caiTiage  was  pre- 
paring for  our  daily  drive  to  Lemming- 
ton,  as  Montague  conversed  with  our 
host  till  it  was  ready,  the  latter  pointed 
oat  a  circumstance,  which  fron>  its  fami- 
liarity had  hitherto  escaped  our  observa- 
▼-atioDj  namely,  the  evident  disagree- 
ment of  our  coroneted  carriage,  with 
the  assumed  privacy  of  our  present  ?2om 
de  guerre.  Montague,  struck  with  the 
propriety  of  this  observation,  which  had 
not  once  occurred  to  either  of  us,  or- 
dered the  carriage  back  to  the  stable- 
yard,  where  it  was  carefully  deposited 
in  the  coach-house,  and  we  were  in- 
stantly supplied  with  another,  not  calcui- 
lated  perhaps  to  shine  in  a  birth-day 
procession  to  St.  James's,  or  exactly  ac- 
cordantwith  the  dashing  splendours  of  the 
four-in-hand  club,  but  certainly  very  com- 
modious for  our  occasional  expeditions. 

According  to  the  plan  we  had  now 
adopted,  the  first  place  which  de- 
manded   our    attention    was    Warwick 
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Castle,  some  account  of  which  I  shall 
liereafteF  transcribe  for  your  perusal, 
and  at  this  beautiful  place  we  passed  the 
principal  part  of  a  long  summer  morn- 
ing, delightfully  occupied  in  the  inspec- 
tion of  this  princely  pile,  and  which  we 
have  since  frequently  repeated  with  in- 
creased  admiration. 

As  we  strolled  through  its  beautiful 
gardens,  and  w^andered  amidst  the  wind- 
ing wood-walks,  which  lead  to  the  Lodge^ 
a  tasteful  little  building,  erected  upoa 
the  summit  of  a  woody  eminence  in  the 
park,  a  respectable  looking  old  woman, 
who  informed  us  she  had  the  care  of  it,, 
perceiving  that  we  were  strangers,  civilly 
attended  to  show  us  the  interior.  Mon- 
tague, charmed  with  its  simple  elegance, 
and  the  striking  beauty  of  the  woodland 
scenery  about  it,  expressed  a  vague  sort 
of  wish  that  we  could  be  accommodated 
with  apartments  there  during  our  stay  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Our  ancient  cice- 
rone did  not  appear  to  think  this  practi- 
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cable:  although  she  was  herself  perfectly 
willing,  she  durst  not,  as  she  said,  "  do 
such  a  thing  of  her  own  accord  ;"  and, 
appearing  apprehensive  of  the  displea- 
sure of  the  "  higher  powers,"  we  aban- 
doned the  wish  almost  as  soon  as  it 
arose,  and,  rewarding  her  for  her  civi- 
lity, returned  to  our  temporary  abode 
extremely  well  pleased  with  the  morn- 
ing's occupation.  Montague,  speaking 
of  this  place  afterwards,  dwelt  with  un- 
qualified admiration  on  the  beauty  of  its 
situation,  and  casually  naming  our  de- 
sire without  any  idea  of  its  accomplish- 
ment, our  attentive  host,  solicitous  for 
the  gratification  of  our  slightest  wishes, 
exerted  himself  so  successfully  in  our 
favour,  that,  in  a  few  days,  we  were 
agreeably  surprised  by  a  polite  offer  of 
the  Lodge  for  our  residence,  as  long  as 
it  suited  »our  convenience  to  remain  in 
the  vicinity  of  Warwick.  We  did  not 
fail  to  express  our  grateful  consideration 
of  attention  so  characteristic  of  its  noble 
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owner;  and,  as  soon  as  the  venerable 
occupier  of  it  could  arrange  her  domes- 
tic affairs  for  our  reception,  and  the  ac- 
commodation of  Norris  and  Lord  Mon- 
tague's man  Owen,  we  left  the  Warwick 
Arms,  and  removed  to  the  Lodge,  where, 
in  your  "  mind's  eye,"  you  may  now  be- 
hold us  settled,  and  where  I  have  princi- 
pally composed  the  contents  of  this  vo- 
luminous packet,  to  which  I  shall  occa- 
sionally continue  adding,  till  an  opportu- 
nity occurs  of  its  conveyance  to  you  at 
Madras. 

In  one  of  our  usual  drives  to  Lem- 
mington,  where  Montague  regularly 
drank  the  waters,  a  few  days  after  we 
had  fixed  ourselves  at  the  Lodge,  an  acci- 
dent befell  us,  trivial  in  its  consequences, 
but  certainly  very  alarming  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  occurrence.  In  driving  some- 
what hastily  down  a  slight  declivity  at 
the  entrance  of  the  village,  a  wheel  sud- 
denly started,  and  we  were  instantly 
precipitated  with  some  violence  to  the 
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ground,  without  however  receiving  far- 
ther injury  than  a  momentary  alarm. 
A  Captain  Arden,  a  young  man  with 
whom  Montague  had  previously  made  a 
sort  of  speaking  acquaintance,  by  occa- 
sionally meeting  in  the  stable-yard  at  the 
Warwick  Arms,  was  driving  a  lady  in  a 
curricle  at  some  distance  behind,  and, 
perceiving  our  danger,  he  instantly 
jumped  from  his  carnage,  and  flew  to 
our  assistance. 

"  I  hope  my  Lord's  not  hurt  indeed!^* 
exclaimed  our  man  Owen,  startled  out 
of  his  usual  prudence.  "  I  hope  your 
Lordship's  not  hurt!"  continued  he, 
loudly  vociferating  both  his  hopes  and 
fears,  as  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  open 
the  door  of  our  shattered  vehicle.  Cap- 
tain Arden,  who  merely  knew  Montague 
as  Colonel  Elliott,  regarded  him  with 
evident  surprise  during  these  exclama- 
tions, and,  loosing  the  kicking  horses 
from  the  carriage,  assisted  him  in  extri- 
cating us  from  our  perilous  situation  j 
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whilst  the  honest  Welshman,  still  shak- 
ing with  alarm,  continued  to  assure  his 
"  Lordship  he  was  very  sorry  for  the  ac- 
cident, he  was  indeed! "  Our  man  Owen, 
be  it  known  to  you,  is  a  personage  of 
much  consequence :  he  is  now  rather  ad- 
vanced in  years,  but  he  originally  served 
in  Montague's  regiment ;  and,  having 
received  a  severe  wound  which  incapa- 
citated him  for  enduring  the  severities 
of  his  profession,  Montague  procured 
his  discharge,  and  just  then  losing  a 
valuable  servant,  he  advanced  the  grate- 
ful soldier  to  the  vacant  situation.  The 
line  of  demarcation  must  be  somewhere 
drawn,  and  I  am  as  equally  averse  to 
the  haughty  distance  which  some  per- 
sons maintain  towards  their  domestics, 
as  to  the  loquacious  familiarity  which 
others  sometimes  adopt :  but  with  this 
man,  whom  he  considers  as  "  a  soldier 
and  a  brother,"  Montague  occasionally 
converses  with  freedom,  and  even  listens 
to  with  respect  J  for  his  opinions,  although 
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delivered  with  the  ludicrous  rapidity  of 
an  inveterate  Gaelic  accent,  are,  in  nu- 
merous instances,  worth  attention.  Owen 
is  eminently  gifted  with  the  marking 
characteristic  of  his  country ;  he  is  lite- 
rally as  proud  as  the  proudest  height  of 
his  native  mountains,  and  tenaciously 
alive  to  all  the  honours  of  his  station. 
I  can  scarcely  forbear  smiling  at  the  air 
of  conscious  dignity  w^ith  which  he 
sometimes  amicably  jogs  by  the  carriage 
window,  as  Montague,  desirous  that  he 
should  participate  in  our  gratification, 
occasionally  explains  to  him  the  local 
interest  of  the  surrounding  scenery;  and 
I  cease  to  feel  surprise  at  the  considera- 
tion which  he  manifests  towards  him, 
w^hen  I  remember  that  side  by  side  they 
have  fought  the  battles  of  their  country, 
and  mutually  suffering  every  misery 
which  want,  sickness,  and  fatigue,  could 
possibly  induce,  in  the  eventful  winter 
of  1795,  and,  almost  benumbed  amidst 
its  marshes,  marched  together  through 
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the  dykes  of  Holland.  On  our  present 
journey,  Montague  had  dispensed  with 
the  usual  attendance  of  his  valet ;  for 
this  young  man,  although  an  English- 
man, and  in  other  respects  unobjectiona- 
ble, is  much  too  fine  a  gentleman  to 
submit,  without  murmuring,  to  such  tri- 
vial inconveniences  as  his  master  would 
deem  below  a  thought,  and  perfectly 
aware  of  the  improbability  of  procur- 
ing suitable  accommodation  for  a  per- 
sonage of  such  importance  at  a  coun- 
try Parsonage  in  Cumberland,  Monta- 
gue felt  extremely  solicitous  to  spare 
him  the  "  cursed  bore  *'  of  this  stupid 
journey;  and,  leaving  his  rose-scented 
Adonis  to  amuse  himself  during  our  ab- 
f  sence  with  his  flageolet  at  Richmond,  he 
ordoi'ed  Owen  to  attend  us  on  our  expe- 
dition to  the  north. 

As  soon  as  Owen  had  recovered  from 
his  panic,  and  we  were  released  from  the 
carriage.  Captain  Arden  congratulated 
us  on  our  safety,  and  introduced  us  to 
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his  sister,  the  young  lady  who  accom- 
panied him,  and  who  I  soon  learned  was 
i^siding  at  Lemmington  attending  upon 
a  sick  mother,  then  almost  in  the  last 
stage  of  lingering  indisposition.  As  we 
all  walked  to  the  library.  Captain  Arden 
proposed  that  we  should  accept  his  cur- 
ricle to  convey  us  back  to  Warwick,  po- 
litely offering  to  take  his  servant's  horse 
himself;  but  this  arrangement  Owen 
strenuously  opposed :  his  master's  arm, 
in  his  opinion,  was  by  no  means  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  exertion  of  a  spirited 
pair  of  horses,  and  Montague,  possibly 
aware  of  the  truth  of  this  objection,  pru- 
dently declined  the  trial.  Captain  Arden, 
therefore,  after  our  usual  ceremony  of 
bathing,  &c.,  drove  me  back  again  to 
the  Lodge,  escorted  by  his  '^  Lordship^'' 
vv^ith  Owen's  permission  gallantly  mount- 
ed upon  horseback.  During  our  drive 
hom.e,  Montague,  aware  of  the  disco- 
very made  by  Owen,  took  occasion  to 
inform  our  new  acquaintance  of  our  real 
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rank  and  situation,  and  soon  found  that^ 
although  personally  unknown,  he  was  no 
stranger  to  him  by  report.  There  is  a 
certain  something  in  the  appearance  of 
a  soldier,  which,  iu  whatever  character 
he  may  assume,  is  indescribably  predo- 
minant;  thus  Montague,  whose  form 
was  grace  personified,  and  whose  very 
air  and  step  announced  the  hero,  had 
been  at  first  sight  recognized  as  a  mili*- 
tary  man  by  Captain  Arden,  who,  in 
their  accidental  rencontres,  had  readily 
discerned  his  familiarity  with  command, 
and  read,  in  his  high  and  polished  man- 
ners, tlie  impressive  elegance  of  the  ex- 
perienced General  Officer. 

This  young  man  was  himself  in  the 
army:  his  regiment  was  lying  in  some  of 
the  military  barracks  in  the  neighbour- 
bourhood ;  but  his  mother  and  sister, 
who  had  recently  arrived  from  India, 
were  now  resident  at  Lemmington,  in 
the  hope  of  benefit  to  Mrs.  Arden's 
health.  Of  his  mother's  recovery,  how- 
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ever,  he  expressed  himself  utterly  hope- 
less ;  and,  speaking  upon  this  subject  as 
he  accompanied  us  home,  he  expatiated 
with  much  feeling  on  the  lonely  situation 
of  his  sister,  who,  except  some  distant 
relations  in  Cornwall,  whom  she  had 
never  seen,  had  not,  as  he  said,  a  single 
connexion  in  England,  but  himself. 
Strongly  interested  in  this  melancholy 
account  of  Miss  Arden's  prospects,  I 
prayed  him,  as  we  became  better  ac- 
quainted, to  find  an  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing us  together.  He  gladly  availed  him- 
self of  my  desire,  and  we  soon  became 
as  intimate  as  the  precarious  state  of  her 
mother's  health  would  permit. 

Captain  Arden  had  the  command  of  a 
troop  of  dragoons  then  stationed  at  War- 
wick. He  had  on  his  mother's  account 
exchanged  his  previous  quarters,  and  in 
this  detached  station  he  had  been  living 
for  months,  as  he  told  us,  unknowing 
and  unknown,  with  little  to  relieve  the 
tedium  of  his  solitary  sojourn,  but  the 
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commiserating  visits  of  his  brother  offi- 
cers from  Coventry.  We  found  him  a 
viery  interesting  acquaintance,  and,  be- 
ing extremely  well-informed,  he  was  a 
desirable  addition  to  our  domestic  so- 
ciety, although  his  mother's  illness  some- 
times unavoidably  detained  him  from  it. 


VOL.  II. 


CHAPTER  XXI, 


*'  Now  Warwick  claims  the  promis'd  lay,  supreme 

In  this  her  midland  realm  !    Precedence  due. 

And  long  maintain'd  !     For  her  kind  nature  rais'd 

The  rocky  hill,  a  gentle  eminence, 

Tor  health  and  pleasure  form'd  !  where  her  gay  tribes 

Indulge  the  social  walk  ;  once  gloomy  haunt 

Of  solitary  monks,  now  beauteous  seat 

Of  rural  elegance  !  around  whose  skirts, 

Parks,  meadows,  groves,  their  mingled  graces  join, 

And  Avon  pours  his  tributary  urn." 

^T  ARWICK  or  Warrewik,  whose  pre- 
sent  name  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  AVarremund,  one  of  the  Saxon 
Monarchs,  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
and  formerly  of  much  local  consequence 
in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom.  The 
foundation  of  it  is  attributed  to  Guthe- 
line  or  Kimbeline,  one  of  the  British 
Kings,  whose  reign  was  contemporary 
with  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  It  had 
originally  the  name  of  Caer-leon,  from 
Q 
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the  word  Caer,  which  signifies  a  city, 
being  added  to  his  own  name,  and  by 
error  of  pronunciation  came  to  be  called 
Caer-leon,    instead    of   Caer-guth  leon. 
Guiderius,  son  and  successor  to   Kim- 
beline,   much   enlarged  it,  and  granted 
many  valuable  privileges  to   the   inha- 
bitants.    It  was  after  this  time  nearly 
destroyed   in  the  ravages  of  the  Picts 
and  Scots,    and  lay  in  a  ruinous  statt? 
till  Caractacus,  a  valiant  British  Prince^ 
rebuilt  it,  making  a  manor-house  here 
for  himself,  and  founding  a  church  to 
the  honour  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in 
the  middle  of  the  market-place. 

In  the  days  of  Caractacus,  the  Ro- 
mans prevailed  m.uch  in  Britain,  under 
the  command  of  P.  Ostorius,  lieute- 
nant to  the  Emperor  Claudius,  who 
much  harassed  the  Britons  by  the  num» 
ber  and  consequence  of  his  conquests 
in  this  part  of  the  island.  In  the  last 
of  these  struggles  to  preserve  their 
native  independence,  Caractacus  having 
e2 
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gained  an  advantageous  position,  went 
up  and  down  the  ranks  personally  en- 
couraging his  exhausted  soldiery,  ex- 
claiming, "  This  is  the  day,  and  this  is 
the  field,  which  will  be  the  recovery  of 
our  liberty,  or  the  beginning  of  per- 
petual slavery."  And  then  invoking 
the  manes  of  his  glorious  ancestors, 
who  had  before  driven  out  C^sar  the 
Dictator,  and  by  whose  efforts  they  had 
hitherto  been  preserved  from  bondage 
and  dishonour,  he  rallied  their  courage 
so  successfully,  that  they  unanimously 
resolved  to  make  one  desperate  effort 
to  recover  their  liberty,  or  to  die  bravely 
in  the  attempt.  The  latter  was  unfor- 
tunately the  case  ;  and  the  brave  Carac- 
tacus,  after  a  seven  years'  contest,  was 
carried  from  his  native  country  a  pri- 
soner to  Rome;  where  the  Emperor 
Claudius  was  so  powerfully  moved  by 
his  magnanimity  and  misfortunes,  that 
he  pardoned  him,  together  with  his  wife 
and  daughter,    and  his  brothers,   who 
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were  also  in  captivity  with  him.  Os- 
torius,  in  the  mean  time,  having  nearly 
conquered  Britain,  and  driven  our  fore- 
fathers from  their  strongest  fastnesses 
in  the  island,  became  anxious  to  secure 
his  conquests  beyond  the  possibility  of 
recovery  by  their  original  possessors  ; 
and  with  this  view  he  erected  numerous 
forts  and  garrisons  along  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  Avon  and  Severn,  of  which 
this  of  Warwick  was  one  of  the  most 
formidable ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
celebrated  town  in  Britain,  denominated 
"  Prosiduum  "  by  the  Romans,  was  this 
identical  place. 

Notwithstanding  its  central  situation, 
and  many  other  coincident  circum- 
stances, some  authors  however  are  of 
a  different  opinion  ;  for  it  has  been 
suggested  that  Patrington,  a  town  in 
the  Eastern  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  about 
fifty  miles  south-east  of  York,  and  si- 
tuated at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber, 
was  more  probably  the   station   called 
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Prosiduum,  from  the  circumstance  of 
no  Roman  antiquities  having  been  dis- 
covered nearer  Warwick  than  Chester- 
ton ;  where,  upon  ground  now  forming 
part  of  the  estate  of  Lord  Willoughby 
de  Brooke,  was  situated  the  nearest 
Roman  station  known  in  the  neighbour- 
hood :  it  is  however  the  general  belief 
that  Y/arwick  has  the  best  claim  to  this 
disputed  honour.  After  these  warlike 
erections  of  Ostorius,  Warwick  was 
again  laid  waste  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
war,  but  subsequently  restored  by  Con- 
stantine,  father  of  titer  Pendragon, 
another  of  the  ancient  British  monarchs, 
and  by  him  called  Caer-timber,  His 
death  (for  he  was  slain  in  a  later  in- 
cursion of  some  contending  power) 
again  exposed  it  to  ruin  ;  and  in  this 
desolate  condition  it  remained  wholly 
neglected,  until  a  British  Prince  named 
Gwayr,  cousin  to  King  Arthur,  under- 
took the  task  of  rebuilding  it ;  and 
commanded  that  it  should    thenceforth 
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be  denominated  Caer  Gxvaifr^  or,  as  the 
expression  signifies,  the  city  of  Gwayr. 
Warwick  has  since  this  remote  period 
undergone  many  considerable  altera- 
tions 5  for  it  appears  from  ancient  re- 
cord, that  there  were  formerly  six 
churches  united  with,  and  dependant 
on,  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Mary ; 
of  which,  part  of  one  only  (St.  James's) 
is  now  remaining.  Of  these  churches, 
St,  Helena  was  built  upon  the  spot 
where  the  Priory  now  stands ;  St,  Mi- 
chael at  the  lower  end  of  the  street 
called  Saltsford  ;  St»  John  the  Baptist 
in  the  middle  of  the  market-place  ;  St* 
Peters^  anciently  standing  near  the 
Cross,  was  taken  down  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  and  rebuilt  over  the 
eastern  gate  of  the  town,  at  the  bottom 
of  Jury-street ;  upon  the  remains  of 
whicli  a  chapel  was  afterwards  built 
and  endowed  as  a  charity-school,  which 
is  still  standing,  and  has  been  recently 
repaired    and    much    improved.      The 
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chapel  of  St,  James's  Church,  standing 
over  the  western  gate,  is  still  extant  in 
good  preservation.  Adjoining  to  this 
structure  is  an  hospital,  founded  by  Ro- 
bert Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  son  of 
John  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  afterwards 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  in  the  28th 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  "  twelve  men, 
besides  a  master,  not  having  above  five 
pounds  per  annum  of  their  own,  and 
such  as  had  been  maimed  in  the  wars 
in  the  said  Queen's  service,  her  heirs 
and  successors,  especially  under  the 
conduct  of  the  said  Earl,  or  such  as 
had  been  tenants  or  servants  to  him 
and  his  heirs,  and  were  born  in  the 
counties  of  Warwick  and  Gloucester, 
or  having  their  dwelling-houses  there 
for  five  years  before.  And  in  case  there 
happened  to  be  none  such  hurt  in  the 
wars,  then  to  other  poor  persons  of  the 
parishes  of  Warwick,  Kenilworth,  and 
Stratford  upon  Avon,  in  this  county, 
and  of  Wootton  under  Edge,  and  Er- 
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lingham,  in  Gloucestershire,  to  be  re- 
commended by  the  Minister  and  Church- 
wardens of  the  parish  where  they  last 
had  their  abode;"  which  said  twelve 
men,  or  "  brethren,"  as  they  are  termed, 
are  enjoined  to  wear  a  gown  of  blue 
cloth,  ornamented  with  a  bear  and 
ragged  staff  in  silver,  and  never  to 
appear  in  the  streets  without  it.*  The 
statutes  of  this  establishment,  which  is 
still  kept  up,  are  implicitly  complied 
with  ;  for,  upon  our  inspection  of  the 
hospital,  I  saw  some  of  the  brethren 
in  their  blue  cloaks  and  silver  badges. 
The  value  of  this  bequest  is  much  in- 
creased since  its  foundation,  and  now 
affords  a  comfortable  asylum,  with  an 
annual  stipend  of  considerable  amount, 
for  respectable  tradesmen,  who  in  the 
decline  of  life  may  have  been  reduced 
by  misfortunes,  in  the  parishes  above 
specified,  each  of  which  recommend  to 

*  Seethe  Earl  of  Leicester's  will. 
E  5 
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it  upon  vacancies,  as  their  turns  occufc 
Of  St  Laxi)re7ice*s  church,  formerly 
standing  in  West-street,  not  a  vestige 
is  remaining,  unless  a  passage  called 
the  "  Friary  "  (formerly  leading  to  it) 
may  be  so  deemed.  The  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Mary^  of  which  I  shall 
hereafter  speak  more  particularly,  is  a 
building  of  considerable  architectural 
elegance ;  and  that  of  St.  Nicholas, 
standing  near  the  bridge  and  opposite 
to  the  castle-gates,  is  a  neat  structure 
of  modern  times,  but  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  founded  by  Henry  de 
Newburgh,  the  first  Norman  Earl  of 
Warwick,  or  his  immediate  successor, 
but  of  this  nothing  certain  is  known. 
Near  this  church,  fronting  the  Coventry 
road,  is  a  venerable  gothic  building 
called  St.  JohrCs^  at  this  period  an  aca- 
demy for  young  gentlemen,  but  formerly 
an  hospital  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Second,  by  William  Earl  of 
Warwick^  for  the  hospitable  entertain- 
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ment  of  travellers.  The  Ahbeij  of  War- 
wick, destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  1016, 
of  which  there  are  no  remains  whatever, 
formerly  occupied  the  spot  now  com- 
posing the  church-yard  of  St.  Nicholas, 
and  extended  to  the  ground  which  forms 
the  boundaries  of  St.  John's.  It  is  re- 
markable as  having  been  the  scene  of 
Queen  Emma's  imprisonment  and  sub- 
sequent trial  by  the  fiery  ordeal,  of 
which  the  circumstances  according  to 
historical  tradition  were  as  follow. 

Emma,  widow  of  Ethelred  and  Canute, 
and  mother  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
having  been  accused  of  an  intrigue  with 
Alwyne,  the  then  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Abbey  at  War- 
wick, and  by  order  of  her  son  sentenced 
to  trial  by  the  fiery  ordeal,  which,  agree- 
ably to  the  barbarous  custom  of  the 
times,  she  accordingly  underwent.  The 
Queen,  with  incredible  intrepidity,  hav- 
ing passed  bare-foot  and  blind-fold 
over  nine  plough-shares  heated  red-hot. 
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escaped    unhurt ;    and     her   innocence 
being  thus  satisfactorily  established,  she 
was  set  at  liberty,  and  permitted  to  re- 
tire  to  Winchester,   where   she   passed 
the  remainder  of  her  days  in  pious  se- 
clusion;    and   the   cathedral    of   w^hich 
place  she  endowed  with  nine  valuable 
livings,   in  commemoration  of  her   mi- 
raculous deliverance  from  the  perils  of 
the  plough-shares  1      Her  son  Edward, 
(who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Eng- 
lish  Monarch  who  possessed  the  power 
of  curing  the  disease  called  the  king's 
evil,  by  the  efficacy  of  the  royal  touch,) 
in   sorrowful   atonement   of  his   former 
severity  to  her,  also  presented  her  with 
the  Island  of  Portland,  in  Dorsetshire, 
to  enrich  her  favourite  residence  of  Win- 
chester. 

The  Priory^  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  the  town  beyond  St.  Mary's  church,  is 
an  ancient  and  extensive  pile,  reared  on 
the  foundation  of  the  church  of  St.  Hele- 
na, and  founded  by  Henry  de  Newburgh 
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in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First;    about 
which  period  an  infinite  number  of  pil- 
grims  resorting   to   this  place  on  their 
way  to  the  Holy-land,   the  benevolent 
Earl  was  solicited  to  establish  a  monas- 
tery for  their  reception  ;  and  complying 
with   the  entreaties   of  the  religious  de- 
votees he  erected  the  Priory,  and  en- 
titled it  of  the  order  of  the  Canons  Re- 
gular,  this  being  the  Jirst  house  of  that 
peculiar  order,   known   either   in   Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Scotland,  or  Wales.  After 
the  destruction   of  Jerusalem  in    1188, 
almost  all  the  houses  of  this  order  fell 
into  decay  ;    and  being  afterwards  dis- 
solved in   the  27th  year  of  King  Henry 
the  Eighth,  it  was  granted,  with  other 
lands,  to  one  Thomas  Hawkins,  other- 
wise Fisher^  Gentleman,  and  his  heirs, 
to   be   held  in  socage  of  the  castle  at 
Warwick,  at  the  rent  of  twenty-six  shil- 
lings and  nine-pence  per  annum.     This 
Thomas  Hawkins,  or  Fisher,  as  he  was 
called    from    the   circumstance   of   his 
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being  the  son  of  a  fishmonger  at  War* 
wick,  had  originally  been  in  the  service 
of  John  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  after- 
wards   Duke  of  Northumberland ;    and 
notwithstanding    his    mean    extraction, 
being  possessed  of  great  talents,  he  was 
employed  in  many  public  affairs  during 
those    unsettled    times;     in   which   he 
amassed  a  large  fortune,  and  being  also 
enriched  with  other  valuable  possessions, 
he  pulled  the  monastery  to  the  ground, 
and  built  the  priory,  as  it  now  stands, 
upon  the  old  foundation.     It  was  fully 
completed  in   the   8th  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  then  distinguished  by  a 
new  name,  being  called  the  **  Hawk's- 
nest^'    probably   from    allusion   to   the 
name  of  its  owner,  or  to  the  peculiar 
beauty  of   its  situation,    being   on   all 
sides  environed  with  a  fine  grove  of  lofty 
elms.     The  windows  of  it  were  fanci- 
fully adorned  with    the    arms    of   his 
patrons,    th^   Dukes   of  Somerset  and 
Northumberland,  and  his  own  name  also 
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quaintly  expressed  by  a  rebus,  executed 
in  the  timber  work  of  the  window  frames, 
as  the  F — B.  with  a  dolphin  placed  be- 
tween the  letters,  seems  to  signify.  This 
gentleman  held  the  rank  of  secretary  to 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  Lord  Protector 
during  the  minority  of  Edward  the  Sixth; 
and,  being  of  considerable  personal 
valour,  became  Colonel  of  a  regiment 
in  the  English  army,  and  highly  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  battle  of  Mus- 
selburgh  field,  fought  in  Scotland,  Sep- 
tember 10,  1547,  where  the  English  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory.  Some  time 
after,  when  the  marriage  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey  to  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  fourth 
son  of  his  patron  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, took  place,  and  her  immediate 
appointment  to  the  succession  of  the 
crown,  on  the  demise  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  excited  such  a  tumult  and  com- 
motion throughout  the  realm  ;  the  Duke, 
reposing  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
fidelity  cFf  his  secretary,  privately  con- 
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veyed  to  him  large  sums  of  money,  with 
intent  that  forces,  for  the  advancement 
of  his  daughter  in  law's  pretensions  to 
the  crown,  might  be  raised  there  as 
occasion  should  require :  this  money 
was  immediately  conveyed  by  Fisher  to 
a  neighbouring  village ;  and  by  way  of 
security  deposited  in  Bishop's  Itching- 
ton  Pool.  But  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland being  shortly  afterwards  at- 
tainted, and  brought  to  the  scaffold  by 
Queen  Mary,  Fisher,  whose  attachment 
to  him  was  publicly  known,  was  ex- 
amined by  order  of  the  Queen,  con- 
cerning the  money  known  to  have  been 
entrusted  to  him,  but  not  making  the 
desired  confession  he  was  put  upon 
the  rack,  and  so  mangled  and  tormented, 
that  his  fingers  were  actually  pulled  out 
of  the  joints  by  the  severity  of  his  pu- 
nishment, but  without  having  the  de- 
sired effect ;  for  he  would  never  reveal 
his  trust,  or  the  place  where  it  was  de- 
posited,  to  his   dying   day!     He   lived 
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«ome  years  after  this  affair,  but  dying 
January    12,  1576,    was   buried   at   the 
upper  end  of  St.  Mary's  church,  where 
his   monument  yet   remains.      He   was 
succeeded  in  his  inheritance  by  his  son 
Edward  Fisher,    a  youth  of  dissipated 
habits   and   extravagant  disposition,  by 
whose  profligacy  the  property  accumu- 
lated by  his  father  was  rapidly  destroy- 
ed,   and   the   estate   sold   to    Sir  John 
Puckering,  then   Lord   Keeper   of  the 
Great  Seal  of  England  j  but  Fisher  ex- 
ecuting a  fraudulent  conveyance  of  it, 
he  was  prosecuted  in  the  Star  Chamber ; 
and  being  much  oppressed  with  debts 
and  other  incumbrances,  he  was  sent  a 
prisoner  to  the  Fleet,  where  he  at  last 
ended  his  days  in  a  miserable  confine- 
ment.   Sir  Henry  Newton  succeeded  his 
maternal  uncle.  Sir  Thomas  Puckering, 
in   the   possession   of   the   estate  5    but 
dying  without  issue  January  22,   1700, 
he  bequeathed  the  priory  to  his  wife's 
niece,  Jane,  relict  of  Sir  John  Bowyer, 
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Bart.,  of  Knippersley,  in  Staffordshire  ; 
with  the  reversion  of  it  to  Captain 
Grantham,  by  whom  it  was  sold  to 
Henry  Wise,  Esq.  of  London,  grand- 
father  of  Henry  Christopher  Wise,  de- 
ceased, and  great  grandfather  of  the 
late  Matthew  Blackett  Wise,  Esq.  and 
the  Reverend  Henry  Wise,  now  Rector 
of  OfFchurch,  the  present  possessor. 

To  the  north-west  of  the  priory  lies 
Wedgnock  Pa)*ky  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  the  "  Old  Parky''  enclosed  shortly 
after  the  Conquest  by  Henry  de  New- 
burgh,  following  the  example  of  Henry 
the  First,  who  made  the  first  park  known 
in  England,  at  Woodstock;  this  of  Wedg- 
nock being  the  second,  and  the  first  of 
these  princely  appendages  ever  possessed 
by  any  subject  of  these  realms.  It  de- 
scended with  the  title  into  the  Beau- 
champ  family;  but  upon  the  death  of 
Henry  Duke  of  Warwick,  the  last  male 
heir  of  that  line,  in  1445,  again  re- 
verted to  the  crown ;  and  was  by  Edwslrd 
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the  Sixth,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
granted  to  Jolin  Dudley,  in  whose  per- 
son the  title  of  Earl  of  Warwick  (dor- 
mant after  the  execution  of  Edward 
Plantagenet,  in  1499)  was  then  re- 
cently revived;  but  upon  the  subsequent 
attainder  of  the  Dudleys  by  Queen 
Mary,  it  was  passed  away  to  Henry 
Jernegan,  Esq.,  for  a  term  of  thirty 
years.  Queen  Elizabeth  afterwards  pre- 
sented it  to  Sir  Fulk  Greville,  created  by 
James  the  First,  Baron  Brooke,  of  Beau- 
champ's  Court,  in  this  county ;  in  the 
possession  of  whose  descendant,  the  pre- 
sent Earl  Brooke  and  Warwick,  it  now 
remains.  In  this  park  there  was  living 
some  few  years  since  a  beautiful  horse, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  late 
Lord  Brooke,  the  eldest  son  of  the  pre- 
sent Earl ;  who  dying  whilst  a  youth  at 
Winchester-school,  this  favourite  animal 
was  never  ridden  after  the  death  of  his 
noble  owner;  but,  with  his  mane  and 
tail  grown  to  such  an  immoderate  length 
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as  to  sweep  upon  the  ground,  was  suf- 
fered to  range  at  liberty  about  the  park, 
the  "  chartered  denizen"  of  its  umbra- 
geous shades. 

On  the  confines  of  Wedgnock  Park 
is  a  farm-house,  anciently  a  manor-house, 
called  Good-rest^  from  the  circumstance, 
according  to  oral  tradition,  of  its  having 
been  so  named  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  on 
her  having  once  passed  the  night  there, 
when  benighted  in  the  neighbourhood 
upon  a  tour  through  the  interior  of  the 
kingdom  ;  but  with  more  probabihty 
from  its  having  been,  according  to  Rous, 
■who  lived  amidst  the  plantations  in  the 
park,  near  the  spot,  a  tranquil  abode, 
to  which  the  Countesses  of  Warwick 
were  wont  to  retire  during  the  period 
of  their  accouchement ^  from  the  martial 
scenes  of  Warwick  Castle. 

The  town,  or  Borough  of  W^arwick, 
at  the  present  day  is  extremely  neat; 
the  streets,  which  are  very  spacious, 
were  originally  cut   through  the  rock 
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upon  which  it  is  built ;  and,  as  I  have 
before  remarked,  lead  by  a  gentle  ascent 
from  all  parts  towards  the  middle  of  the 
town  ;  the  houses  of  which  are  many 
of  them  free  stone,  and  tolerably  well 
built.  Till  within  the  last  few  years  it 
has  been  a  place  of  but  little  importance 
as  to  trade,  or  matters  of  commerce; 
its  inhabitants  having  been  principally 
composed  of  genteel  families  of  small 
fortune ;  but  it  is  now  considerably  in- 
creased by  the  establishment  of  several 
beneficial  manufactories,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  navigable  canal  from 
Birmingham,  which  communicates  with 
the  Grand  Junction,  and  by  that  means 
with  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  town  has  within  the  last  few 
years  been  lighted  from  the  charity  of 
King  Henry  the  Eighth  ;  and  is  now  also 
paved  by  a  public  subscription,  aided 
by  farther  munificence  from  the  purse 
of  this    benevolent  monarch;    an  im- 
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provement  allowed  by  all  strangers  to 
have  been  extremely  desirable. 

It  has  a  fine  bridge  over  the  Avon,  a 
handsome  gaol,  with  a  spacious  county- 
hall,  of  superior  convenience  for  ju- 
dicial purposes ;  occasionally  converted 
into  a  ball-room  at  the  races.  A  bride- 
well, where  a  carpet-manufactory  of 
considerable  extent  is  carried  on  ;  and  a 
town-hall,  or  court-house  as  it  is  termed, 
containing  an  elegant  assembly-room  and 
other  appropriate  apartments.  These 
buildings  are  all  composed  of  a  iine  sort 
of  free  stone,  with  which  the  neigh- 
bourhood abounds.  It  has  also  a  spa- 
cious raai'ket-hall,  lately  improved  at  a 
considerable  expense ;  and  a  magnifi- 
cent stand  upon  the  race-ground,  re- 
cently erected  by  a  liberal  public  sub- 
scription. Of  the  collegiate  church  of 
St.  Mary,  witli  the  beautiful  Beau  champ 
chapel  adjoining,  and  the  Deanery,  now 
called  the  College,  or  "  King's  School,*' 
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in  the  church-yard,  I  shall  hereafter 
enter  into  a  more  detailed  account. 

The  Avon,  celebrated  as  the  favourite 
stream  of  our  immortal  Bard,  which 
rises  in  Nasebj-field,  in  Northampton- 
shire, runs  close  along  the  side  of  the 
town  ;  and  here,  situated  upon  its  banks, 
and  seated  on  an  immense  rock  forty 
feet  in  height,  with  the  river  rolling  at 
its  foot,  and  proudly  over-looking  the 
ample  demesne  which  environs  it,  stands 
IVaj^nck  Castle^  the  baronial  residence 
of  the  Earls  of  Warwick. 

The  Lodge,  from  which  I  am  now 
writing,  is  a  small  but  elegant  gothic 
building,  erected  upon  a  lofty  eminence 
in  the  castle  park  over-hanging  the  river, 
and  exactly  opposed  to  the  castle  win- 
dows, from  which  it  forms  an  interest- 
ing object,  and  commanding  a  delight- 
ful view  of  the  gardens  and  the  beau- 
tifial  coT3servatory  at  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  garden  lawn.  The  back 
part  of  it  is  a  complete  farm-house,  in- 
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habited  by  the  Woodman,  who  has  the 
care  of  the  park,  and  his  wife,  the  vene- 
rable dame  whom  I  have  before  named 
to  you,  and  who  has  the  management 
of  the  dairy.     The  front  next  the  river 
is  formed  into   a   drawing-room   neatly 
fitted  up  for  the  occasional  reception  of 
the  family,  and  from  its  elevated  situa- 
tion commands  an  extensive  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.     A  spacious  por- 
tico raised  upon  a  flight  of  stone  steps 
at  the  entrance  to  this  apartment,  forms 
an  agreeable  balcony ;  and  on  this  en- 
chanting spot  which  looks  down  upon 
the  river  winding  below,  our  breakfast- 
table  is  usually  laid;  and  here,  embo- 
somed amidst  the  hanging  woods  which 
surround   our   fairy  dwelling,   with  the 
"  soft-flowing   Avon  "    stretching  tran- 
quilly at  my  feet,  I  sit  for  hours,  rapt 
in  admiration  of  the  lovely  scenery  that 
environs  me  ;  and  the  genius  of  Shaks- 
peare  rises  mentally  on  my  view  ! 

I  will  not  attempt  to  enumerate  with 
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precision  the  various  beauties  of  War- 
wick Castle,  conscious  that  it  far  ex- 
ceeds  my  powers  of  description  to  do 
them  justice.  I  have  dipped  my  pen 
in  the  Avon  !  I  have  invoked  the  muse 
of  RatcHffe  in  vain  !  The  *^^  cloud-copped 
to-joers^^  still  soar  beyond  my  reach  ; 
and  under  the  melancholy  presentiment 
that  my  "  mysteries ''  are  not  destined 
to  astonish,  or  stiffen  with  "  dumb 
amazement  all, "  I  shall  efideavour  to 
content  myself  wdth  the  relation  of  mere 
matter  of  fact  for  your  amusement,  and 
hasten  to  bring  you  acquainted  with 
the  traditional  history  of  this  venerable 
structure,  and  its  original  possessors. 


«»  Chiefs  of  old, 

In  plain  and  rugged  honour  bold, 
To  virtue  kind,  to  vice  severe, 
Strangers  to  bribery  and  fear  ; 
Patriots  who,  in  her  better  days, 
Old  Rome  might  have  been  proud  to  raise  1 
Who,  steady  to  their  country's  claim, 
IJoldly  stood  up  in  freedom's  name, 
E*en  to  the  teeth  of  tyrant  pride  j 
And  v*ben  tbey  could  no  more— tbcy  died  X " 
VOL.  II.  F 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


**  Now  is  the  time,  had  we  the  will. 

To  amaze  the  reader  with  our  skill ; 

To  pour  forth  such  a  flood  of  knowledge, 

As  might  suffice  for  a  whole  college; 

Sweetly  describing  in  our  flight, 

Each  common  and  uncommon  sight ; 

Making  our  journal  gay  and  pleasant, 

With  thingsJoDg  past,  and  things  now  present." 


Warwick  castle  is  a  subject  of 

much  local  consequence,  and  to  me,^  as 
I  have  before  remarked,  one  of  peculiar 
interest,  since  Lord  Montague,  who 
you  may  remember  is  allied  maternally 
to  the  blood  of  Beauchamp,  and  pater- 
nally  to  that  of  Neville,  whose  name 
and  arms  he  also  bears,  is  descended  in 
a  collateral  line  of  consanguinity  from 
John,  Marquis  of  Montague,  brother  to 
Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  AVarwick,  and 
consequently  doubly  allied  to  these  cele- 
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brated  herpes  of  the  ancient  house  of 
Warwick.*  Partly  incited  by  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  have  availed  myself  of 
the  advantages  of  our  residence  in  its 
vicinity  to  explore  the  interesting  annals 
of  their  earlier  history,  and  to  arrange 
a  sort  of  abridged  pedigree  of  tnese  war- 
like Barons,  which  may  not  be  entirely 
nnam using,  should  chance  ever  conduct 
you  to  this  favoured  scene  of  their 
earthly  grandeur  ;  I  shall  tlierefore  sub- 
join it  without  farther  ceremony  for  your 
perusal. 

Warwick  Castle  was  originally  erected, 
as  is  supposed,  upon  the  site  of  a 
church  or  chapel,  dedicated  to  All  Saints, 
the  episcopal  residence  of  a  Saxon  saint 


*  Jolin  Marquis  of  Montague  was  killed  with  his  brother 
the  *'  stout  Earl  of  Warwick  "  at  the  battle  of  Barnet,  in 
1471,  leaving  issue  Ave  co-heiresses.  The  picture  of  this  no- 
bleman, with  others  of  his  family,  was  preserved  at  Cowrdray, 
near  Midhursf,  in  Sussex,  the  seat  of  the  Montague  famihv 
till  1793,  w hen  the  mansion  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  occa- 
sioned by  the  carelessness  of  the  workmen  employed  to  re- 
tail It. 

F  2 
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or  bishop,  called  St.  Dubritiiis,  buried 
at  Guy's  ClilF,  in  the  chapel  which  he 
there  founded,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  and  where  his  bones  were 
many  years  afterwards  discovered.  The 
exact  period  of  its  foundation  is  not 
known  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  al- 
though it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
remains  of  the  church  of  All  Saints  stood 
on  the  ground  now  forming  the  middle 
<:ourt  of  the  castle,  in  the  early  time  of 
Merthudus,  the  third  British  Earl  of 
Warwick,  during  whose  later  years  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  from  comparing 
historical  events,  that  the  erection  of 
this  ancient  structure  was  begun.  The 
castle,  then  probably  not  very  strongly 
fortified,  suffered  very  severely  in  the 
desolating  wars  of  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
who,  about  the  year  448,  harassed  Bri- 
tain by  frequent  incursions,  and,  at  a 
later  period,  was  entirely  destroyed  by 
tlie  Danes,  in  which  ruinous  condition 
h  remained  until  the  Princess  Ethelfieda, 
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daughter  of  King  Alfred,  became  pos- 
sessed of  it  by  having  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Mercia,  comprising  the    counties   of 
Hunti*ngdon,  Rutland,  Lincoln,  North- 
ampton, Leicester,  Derby,  Nottingham, 
Oxford,  Chester,  Salop,  Gloucester,  Wor- 
cester,  Stafford,  Buckingham,  Bedford, 
Hertford,  and  Warwick,  settled  upon  her 
by  her  father,  as  a  dowry  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  her  marriage  with  the  noble 
Ethelred,  thereupon  created  by  his  royal 
father-in-law,  •  Earl    of   Mercia.      This 
Princess    repaired    its   ruins   about   the 
year  912,  and,  in  915,  erected  a  strong 
fortification,  called  the  "  Dungeon,"  for 
resistance  of  the  enemy,  upon  an  artiii. 
eial  embankment  of  earth,  raised  into  a 
high  hill,  near  the  river   side,  which  is 
still   seen   crowned  with    an   embattled 
watch-tower  on  the  western  side  of  the 
castle.   The  fortification  itself  is  now  de- 
nominated "  the  Mount,''  under  which, 
according  to  tradition,  some  of  the  cham- 
bers yet  rem^n  entire,  though  the  en^ 
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trance  is  wholly  lost,  being  choked  up 
with  dust  and  rubbish.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  it  appears  by 
the  domesday-book,  it  belonged  to  the 
Crown,  as  a  strong  hold  for  defence  of 
the  country.  After  this  period  it  flourish- 
ed in  great  splendour  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  the  beneficial  effect  of 
the  bounty  of  this  accomplished  Prin- 
cess ;  but,  being  again  destroyed,  it  was 
re-built,  in  107^2,  principally  as  it  now 
stands,  allowing  for  some  trivial  altera- 
tions occasioned  by  its  necessary  repairs 
after  the  injuries  it  sustained  in  the  tur- 
bulent times  of  our  earlier  monarchs. 

It  is  a  venerable  gothic  pile  uninjured 
by  the  ravages  of  time ;  the  walls  are  of 
the  immense  thickness  of  fifteen  feet, 
through  w^iich  passages  to  most  of  the 
apartments,  except  the  principal  suite 
of  state  rooms,  have  been  most  labori- 
ously cut ;  the  constructure  therefore 
bids  defiance  to  all  fear  of  desolation, 
and,    proudly   looking   down   upon   the 
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river  at  its  base,  seems  to  rear  its  stately 
battlements  in  corroboration  of  its  fabled 
crrandeur.  The  entrance  as  it  now 
stands,  fronting  an  elegant  single  arched 
bridge  thrown  over  the  Avon,  within 
the  last  few  years,  principally  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  present  Earl,  is  not  the 
original  approach  to  the  castle,  but  a 
new  one  made,  amongst  a  variety  of 
other  improvements,  under  his  Lord- 
ship's tasteful  direction.  The  embattled 
lodge,  in  front,  is  the  habitation  of  the 
porter,  and  in  one  of  the  apartments, 
under  the  gateway,  are  shown,  amongst, 
other  curiosities,  some  interesting  proofs 
of  the  storied  valour  of  Earl  Guy,  the 
accredited  evidence  of  his  extraordinary 
prowess,  and  still  more  extraordinary 
stature.  This  valiant  champion,  with  his 
Countess  the  *'  fair  Felicia*,'*  I  shall  here- 
after more  particularly  introduce  to  you; 
but  of  the  delicacy  of  this  peerless  dame, 
who  was  most  indisputably  very  unlike 
the  belles  of  modern  days,  I  can  form 
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no  adequate  idea,  since  we  were  in  this 
place  shown  an  iron  riding-slipper,  said 
to  have  belonged  to  her,  and  actually 
exhibited  as  a  specimen  of  her  ordinary 
wear !  This  curious  article  of  female 
dress,  with  the  immense  breakfast-cup  of 
her  redoubtable  consort,  containing  102 
gallons,  and  denominated  "  Guy's  por- 
ridge-pot," excited  our  risibihty,  and 
certainly  called  forth  the  strongest  exer- 
tion of  our  historic  faith.  A  deep  defile 
apparently  cut  through  the  rock,  and 
fringed  with  a  profusion  of  beautiful 
shrubs,  amongst  which  many  varieties  of 
the  flowering  broom  have  an  effect  sin- 
gularly elegant,  leads  to  the  second  en- 
trance, placed  at  the  extremity  of  a 
sweeping  lawn,  the  approach  to  which  is 
formed  by  a  small  bridge  over  a  moat, 
which  now,  destitute  of  water,  serves  for 
a  private  path  into  the  gardens :  a  massy 
port-cullis,  under  a  high  vaulted  gate- 
way, admits  into  the  interior  court  of 
the  castle,  and  the  inner  entrance  pre- 
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sents  an  appearance  strongly  impressive- 
of  its  baronial  magnificence.  AVarwick 
Castle  has  been  the  abode  of  heroes  of 
no  common  mould  ;  and  sometimes  as  I 
wander  amongst  the  ivied  buttresses  of 
its  ancient  fortress,  and  fancy  flies  back 
to  the  daring  deeds  of  departed  days, 
the  warlike  forms  of  its  early  possessors 
present  themselves  to  my  imagination, 
and  Montague  smiles  at  the  enthusiasm? 
with  which  I  energetically  exclaim — 

These  wete  the  Chiefs  that  kept  a  world  in  awe, 
Whose  will  was  liberty,  whose  voice  was  law  i 
These  were  the  Chiefs  that  vow'd  on  Runny-ciede, 
Alike  to  conquer,  or  alike  to  bleed. 
These  too  tky  warlike  Peers,  thy  Barons  bold, 
Unpurchas'd  patriots  of  the  days  of  old  ! 

The  inner  court,  of  which  the  castle 
occupies  one  side,  is  very  spacious ; 
nearly  opposite  the  entrance,  the  mount, 
crowned  with  its  ivied  watch-turret, 
rears  its  towering  summit  over  the  gar- 
dens, and  a  high  wall  thickly  clothed 
also  with  ivy,  under  v.^hich  a  latticed- 
F  5 
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gate  leads  through  the  gardens  into  the 
park,  terminating  with  an  immense 
tower  of  incalculable  strength  called 
''  Guy's  Tower;'''  built,  in  1394,  by 
Thomas  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
forms  the  boundary  of  the  others.  Ccesars 
Toicei\  overhanging  the  river  which 
washes  its  foundation,  is  said  to  be  co- 
eval with  the  birth  of  our  blessed  Savi- 
our, probably  from  the  presumption  of 
its  having  been  built,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, m  honour  of  Julius  Caesar,  after 
his  invasion  of  Britain,  54  B.  C.  Of 
the  exact  origin  of  this  tower  nothing 
certain  can  be  known  ;  history,  as  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  making 
little  or  no  mention  of  it,  and  Dugdale 
scarcely  if  at  all  noticing  it:  but  its  erec- 


*.This  tower  is  crowned  wMh  a  battlement  of  massy  open- 
work, and  the  author  has  been  informed,  by  a  person  who 
professed  t(»  remember  the  fact,  tliat  the  late  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Warwick,  walking  at  a  distance  in  the  gardens,  had  the 
horror  of  beholding  their  youngest  son,  held  by  the  heels, 
through  one  of  these  apertures,  by  an  elder  brother,  in  the  ad- 
-venturous  quest  of  a  sparrow's  nest  under  the  batUcments.    ■ 
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tion,  I  conceive,  may  with  more  proba- 
bility be  ascribed  to  a  period  somewhat 
later,  viz,  the  reign  of  Claudius,  who, 
forty-three  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ, 
made  a  descent  upon  Britain,  bringing 
witli  him  an  immense  army,  and  a  num- 
ber of  armed  elephants,  intending  thereby 
to  terrify  the  Britons,  and  frighten  them 
out  of  a  courage  which  nothing  hitherto 
undertaken  against  them  could  subdue. 

With  this  equipage  he  crossed  the 
Channel,  and  effecting  a  landing  he  join- 
ed PJautius,  whom  he  had  previously  sent 
forward  to  penetrate  into  Britain,  and 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  disarm  the  natives; 
but  mercifully  forbearing  to  confiscate 
the  possessions  of  their  leaders,  they 
erected  temples  and  altars  in  honour  of 
him,  and,  according  to  Tacitus,  worship- 
ped him  with  sacrifices  as  a  god.  Clau- 
dius, satisfied  with  these  triumphs,  re- 
turned to  Rome,  leaving  Piautius  to  sub- 
due what  yet  remained  unconquered  of 
the  Britons.     Vespasian,  under  Piautius, 
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maintained  thirty  conflicts  with  these 
hardy  islanders^  but  both  being  at  length 
re-called  to  Home,  triumphal  honours 
were  decreed  them  by  the  Senate  for 
their  services ;  and  Plautius  being  suc- 
ceeded in  his  quality  of  Pro-prgetor  by 
Ostorius  Scapula,  this  new  commander 
shortly  landed  in  Britain,  and>  having 
driven  the  remainder  of  the  British  from 
their  strong  holds,  and  sent  their  valiant 
leader  Caractacus  prisoner  to  Rome,  he 
erected  a  chain  of  forts  across  the  inte- 
rior, to  secure  his  conquests  in  the  island, 
of  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  which 
this  tower  is  probably  the  remains.  Many 
doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  origin  of 
Caesar's  Tower,  some  persons  having 
ascribed  its  erection  to  a  much  later 
period;  but,  in  order  to  combat  this 
opinion,  it  has  been  suggested,  that  al- 
though the  architecture  of  Warwick 
Castle  is  evidently  of  the  tenth  century, 
yet  the  form  of  Caesar's  Tower  is  de- 
cidedly Roman ;  that  style  of  building. 
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but  of  smaller  dimensions,  being  intro- 
duced in  the  building  of  London  Wall 
about  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
369,  and  at  Colchester  at  a  previous  date. 
Round  towers  were  common  among  the 
ancient  Britons  before  the  Roman  inva- 
sion. King,  and  other  antiquarians,  sup- 
pose they  were  first  introduced  in  the 
West  of  England  by  the  Cornish  traders 
in  tin,  who  had  communication  with  the 
Levant :  hence  it  is  known  that,  before 
the  Roman  invasion,  our  military  edifices 
bore  evident  marks  of  the  Phoenician 
and  Massilian  Greek  style.  The  Romans, 
in  the  castles  built  by  them,  frequently 
adopted  the  circular  form  for  their  keep- 
towers,  and,  amongst  the  few  existing 
remains  of  them,  those  are  acknowledged 
by  antiquaries  to  be  genuine  Roman, 
where  the  facing  consists  of  several 
courses  of  bricks,  between  every  eight 
or  ten  of  rough  or  hewn  stone.  The  oc- 
tagonal keep-tower  was  a  prevailing 
feature    in   castles  of   the    Saxon   and 
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Norman  time,  and  both  circular  and 
octagonal  ones  may  be  found  in  buildings 
of  the  same  date;  but  the  circular  tower 
is  far  more  ancient,  being  common  to 
the  Phoenicians  and  Syrians,  as  well  as 
the  Britons.  Many  Roman  fortresses 
were  erected  in  Warwickshire  during  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  both  Caesar's  Tower  at  War- 
wick, and  some  parts  of  Kenilworth 
Castle,  were  the  remains  of  Roman 
fortresses  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
mouldings,  and  other  details  of  the  build- 
ings, being  executed  with  a  degree  of 
exactness  and  precision,  to  which  the 
Saxon  and  Norman  architects  were  com- 
paratively strangers.  After  all,  if  this 
edifice  is  not  really  Roman,  it  must  have 
been  rebuilt,  as  was  the  practice  of  the 
Saxons  and  Normans,  on  the  site,  and 
in  exact  imitation,  of  the  original  Roman 
building,  which  frequently  served  them, 
as  an  archetype. 

A  noble  portico,  with  a  flight  of  stone 
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steps,  forms  the  grand  entrance  of  the 
castle,  and  leads  through  a  spacious  hall, 
painted  as  we  were  informed  by  Van- 
dyck,  though  I  believe  somewhat  out 
of  his  usual  line,  into  a  magnificent  suite 
of  state  apartments.  This  celebrated 
master,  during  his  residence  in  England, 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  labours  to 
the  enrichment  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick's 
valuable  collection,  and  to  this  noble- 
man, with  the  families  of  Pembroke  and 
Arundel,  he  gave  the  principal  part  of 
his  time.  Of  his  works,  together  with 
those  of  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Poussin, 
and  others  of  the  best  masters.  Lord 
Warwick  possesses  an  ample  share,  I 
shall  not  however  attempt  to  particu- 
larise them  at  large,  since  a  mere  cata- 
logue of  paintings,  which  are  usually 
very  ably  enumerated  to  strangers,  must 
be  as  uninteresting  as  it  is  unnecessary. 
I  shall  therefore  point  out  a  few  only 
which  appeared  particularly  interesting 
from  my  accidental  recollection  of  the 
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historical  consequence  of  their  originals, 
and  which  I  shall  here  endeavour  to  re- 
call to  your  memory,  commencing  my 
biographical  digression  with  a  short  me- 
moir of  Prince  Rupert^  whose  portrait, 
at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  principal 
state  rooms,  conveys,  as  we  were  told, 
a  striking  resemblance  of  this  celebrated 
hero. 

Prince  Rupert,  born  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
and  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  was 
son  of  Frederic,  Elector  Palatine,  after- 
wards King  of  Bohemia  ;  and  Elizabeth 
of  England,  daughter  of  King  James  the 
First,  to  whose  weakness  and  irresolu- 
tion the  misfortunes  of  his  daughter  and 
her  descendants  were,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, attributable.  The  marriage  of  the 
Elector  Palatine  to  the  Princess  Ehza- 
beth  took  place  in  Feb.  1613,  and  w^as 
celebrated  with  ail  imaginable  splendour, 
the  Court  having  recently  laid  aside  its 
mourning  for  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  had  died  by  poison,  as  it  was  gene- 
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rally  believed,  the  year  before.  This 
match  was  so  agreeable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  nation,  that  the  people  cheer- 
fully contributed  to  the  payment  of  the 
marriage  portion  ;  and  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, desirous  to  evince  their  approba- 
tion of  it,  presented  the  royal  bride  by 
the  hands  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men, with  a  valuable  chain  of  the  finest 
oriental  pearl.  The  rejoicings  upon  this 
happy  occasion  being  concluded,  the 
Elector  and  his  fair  consort  embarked 
on  board  the  fleet  lying  in  the  Downs  to 
convey  them  to  Flushing,  from  whence 
they  proceeded  to  Heidelburgb,  attend- 
ed by  a  numerous  retinue  of  the  youth- 
ful British  nobility,  where  some  years 
after  the  illustrious  subject  of  this  narra- 
tive was  born.  A  war  breaking  out  in  a 
few  years,  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
Bohemians,  the  Elector  Palatine  was 
chosen  King  of  Bohemia ;  but  he  was  no 
sooner  invested  witli  the  Crown  than  the 
Emperor  directed  all  his  forces  against 
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the  city  of  Prague,  and  not  only  drove 
the  ill-fated  Monarch  from  his  throne, 
but  forced  his  young  Queen  and  her 
children  to  seek  a  precarious  asylum  in 
the  Low  Countries,  where  Prince  Ru- 
pert, destined  from  infancy  to  a  military 
life,  passed  his  earliest  years  in  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  warlike  affairs.  The 
embassies  and  mediation  of  his  grand- 
father, James  the  First,  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  Palatinate,  being,  by  the  ar- 
tifices of  Gondemar,  the  Spanish  Am- 
bassador, rendered  of  no  avail.  Prince 
Rupert,  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  march- 
ed under  the  command  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  the  siege  of  Pthineberg, 
where,  even  at  that  early  age,  he  highly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery,  and 
upon  various  occasions  proved  himself 
such  a  proficient  in  the  science  of  mili- 
tary tactics,  that  at  eighteen  years  of 
age  he  was  deemed  adequate  to  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  horse  in  Ger- 
many, which  was  accordingly  bestowed 
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upon  him.  In  the  battle  of  Lemgow, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Imperialists 
under  the  command  of  Count  Hatzfield, 
and  remained  upwards  of  three  years  in 
captivity,  till  by  the  mediation  of  his 
uncle,  Charles  the  First,  who  had  re- 
cently ascended  the  throne  of  England, 
he  was  set  at  liberty;  and  England  being 
then  in  a  state  of  civil  discord,  he  came 
over  from  the  Continent  with  his  bro- 
thers, Charles,  Prince  Palatine,  and 
Prince  Maurice,  and  offered  his  sei^ices 
in  the  reduction  of  the  commotions 
which  then  agitated  this  country.  In 
1642  he  was  instituted  a  Knight  of  the 
Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  and, 
immediately  afterwards  entering  into  ac- 
tive service,  he  was  present  in  almost 
every  battle  fought  during  this  memora- 
ble period  of  anarchy  and  rebellion.  He 
was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  a  Gene- 
ral of  Horse  in  the  English  service,  in 
which  station  he  gave  ample  proofs  of 
liis  courage  and  mihtary  abilities,  though 
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some  authors  aver  that  his  valour  wasr 
marked  by  a  degree  of  impetuosity,  in 
some  instances  of  fatal  consequence  to 
the  interests  of  his  royal  uncle.  He 
fought  and  routed  the  rebels  near  Wor- 
cester, under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Sands.  In  the  memorable  battle  of 
Edge-hill,  he  fought  with  distinguished 
bravery;  the  victory  however  still  re- 
mained uncertain,  both  sides,  as  it  ap- 
pears, claiming  and  giving  God  thanks 
for  that  to  which  neither  was  entitled, 
although  what  appearance  there  was  of 
victory  certainly  belonged  to  the  King, 
•who  kept  the  field,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  plunder  that  remained. 
In  this  battle,  fought  Octv  2%  1642,  in 
which  Charles  the  Second,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  years,  and  his  brother,  after- 
wards James  the  Second,  at  the  age  of 
ten  years,  personally  served,  it  is  said, 
that  Oliver  Cromwell,  being  quartered 
with  his  troop  of  horse  in  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Kineton,   purposely 
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staid  away  till  the  engagement  was  over, 
pretending  that  he  could  not  find  the 
v;ay  into  the  field,  although  the  dis- 
charge of  the  ordnance  was  heard  to  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles  round  the  coun- 
try. That  he  did  not  appear  during  the 
battle  seems  to  be  established  beyond 
all  doubt,  for  Dugdale  reports  that  he 
got  to  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  steeple, 
from  whence  he  beheld  the  engagement; 
and  that  when  the  left  wing  of  the  Par- 
liament's army  was  furiously  routed  by 
Prince  Rupert,  he  slipped  down  the  bell- 
rope,  and  ran  away  with  his  troop  !  This 
heroic  commander  was  also  present  at 
the  seize  of  Newark,  the  taking  of  Ciren- 
cester, Bristol,  Litchfield,  and  Latham- 
house,  and  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the 
sanguinary  battles  of  Newberry  and 
Marston-moor. 

As  a->  reward  for  his  signal  services, 
he  was,  in  1644,  created  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, and  Earl  of  Holdernesse,  both 
English  honours,   and  Generalissimo  of 
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the  King's  forces  both  by  sea  and  land. 
He  afterwards  attended  King  Charles 
into  the  north  ;  but  Cromwell  and  Fair- 
fax, having  in  the  mean  time  beleaguered 
Oxford,  he  returned  thither,  and  taking 
Leicester  by  storm,  they  shortly  raised 
the  siege  at  Oxford  ;  and  the  tw^o  armies 
at  length  met  at  Naseby-iield,  in  North- 
amptonshire, where  the  bloody  battle  so 
fatal  to  King  Charles  and  his  adherents 
was  desperately  fought  in  June,  1645.=^ 
Prince  Rupert  was  afterwards  besieged 
in  Bristol,  but  surrendering  upon  terms 
of  capitulation,  he  joined  King  Charles 
at  Oxford,  who,  despairing  of  relief, 
departed  for  Scotland;  and,  Oxford 
being  shortly  delivered  up  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, the  Prince  crossed  over  to  France, 


*  Naseby-field,  ever  meraorable  in  the  annals  of  English 
history  for  this  engagement,  is  also  remarkable  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Oliver  Cromweirs  having  been  privately  in- 
terred there,  as  it  is  said,  according  to  his  own  request,  upon 
his  death  in  1658.  This  spot  is  also  famous  for  the  rise  of  two 
rivers,  the  Avon  and  Welland,  one  falling  into  the  western, 
the  latter  into  the  eastern  sea. 
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off  the  coast  of  which  his  youngest 
brother,  Prince  Maurice,  had  recently 
perished  in  a  violent  storm  at  sea. 

Prince  Rupert  remained  on  the  Con- 
tinent till  the  restoration  of  his  cousin, 
Charles  the  Second,  by  whom  he  was 
again  affectionately  invited  over  to  Eng- 
land, and  in  1666  made  a  Privy  Counsel- 
lor, and  Admiral  of  the  fleet  against  the 
Dutch,  in  concert  with  General  Monk, 
lately  created  Duke  of  Albemarle,  whom 
he  preserved  from  the  imminent  danger 
to  which  he  was  exposed,  by  having 
accidentally  encountered  the  French 
with  but  a  few  of  the  English  fleet  under 
his  command.  As  a  farther  reward  for 
his  many  eminent  services,  he  was  by 
King  Charles  the  Second,  remunerated 
with  the  gift  of  the  Warden  ship  of 
Windsor  Castle,  and  a  grant  of  40001. 
per  annum  for  the  support  of  his  dig- 
nity, but  which  he  did  not  live  long  to 
6"Joy ;  for  after  a  life  of  singular  mis- 
fortune, but  untarnished  glory,  he  died 
1 
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November  29,  1681,  in  the  sixty-second 
year  of  his  age.^ 

The  portrait  of  this  illustrious  hero 
is  placed  amongst  a  variety  of  others, 
viz.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  a  fine  half 
length  of  Anna  Bullen,  the  Lords  Rich- 
ard and  Robert  Brooke,  &c.  in  the  first 
room  of  the  suite,  leading  from  the 
great  hall.  In  the  second  apartment  is 
a  fine  representation  by  Rubens,  of  Ig- 
7iatius  Loyola^  founder  and  finally  Ge- 
neral of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits.  This 
painting  is  extremely  beautiful,  the  couji- 
tenance  is  singular  and  strikingly  ex- 
pressive :  the  history  and  conversion  of 
this  celebrated  devotee  being  marked 
by  a  change  somewhat  extraordinary,  I 
shall  here  relate  the  particulars. 

Ignatius  Loyola,  according  to  Bishop 
Hurd,  was  born  in  1491,  in  the  province 


*  Prince  Rupert  introduced  the  art  of  engraving  in  me2- 
zotinto  into  England,  having,  as  it  ia  said,  discovered  ii 
himself,  from  the  accidental  sight  of  a  soldier  cleaning  a 
fuity  gun. 
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o£  Guipuscoa,  in   Castile  ;  and  received 
his  education  at  the  Court  of  their  Most 
Catholic  Majesties,  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella of  Spain.     In  his  early  youth  he 
discovered    a   martial   disposition,    and 
signalised  himself  at  the  siege  of  Pampe- 
luna,  where  he  was  dangerously  wounded 
and    taken    prisoner   by   a   detachment 
from  the  French  army.     During  his  ill- 
ness and  subsequent  captivity  from  the 
chances  of    war,     he   accidentally  met 
wdth  some  books  of  piety,  the  frequent 
study  of  which  during  his  confinement 
gave  birth  to  his  first  ideas  of  devoting 
himself  to  God  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.     As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from 
his  wounds  and  obtained  his  release,  he 
undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of 
our  Lady  of  Montferrat,  in  Catalonia ; 
where  he  solemnly  dedicated  himself  to 
the   Virgin,    and  took  a   resolution   to 
travel  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 
He  arrived  at  that  place  in  1523,  w^here 
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he  visited  all  the  holy  places,  and  per- 
formed tlie  usual  pious  offices  of  a  pil- 
grim ;  and  returning  to  Spain,  com- 
menced his  religious  career  with  the 
study  of  grammar  at  Barcelona.  He 
afterwards  went  through  a  variety  of 
courses  in  divinity  and  philosophy  at 
Alcala;  but  associating  himself  with  four 
other  students  of  the  same  University, 
they  adopted  a  peculiar  sort  of  habit, 
composed  of  brown  woollen  cloth,  and 
applied  themselves  with  unusual  severity 
to  the  same  studies.  His  fame  begin- 
ning to  increase,  the  number  of  those 
who  came  to  hear  his  lectures  in- 
creased also ;  and  this  circumstance  oc- 
casioning much  jealousy  and  discon- 
tent amongst  the  Inquisitors  of  the 
city  of  Alcala,  he  was  taken  up  and  im- 
prisoned by  order  of  the  Grand  Vicar, 
but  shortly  released  under  a  strict  in- 
junction to  appear  clothed  as  the  other 
students,  and  to  refrain  from  lecturing 
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upon  religious  subjects  until  he  had 
completed  the  usual  term  of  four  years 
study  in  divinity. 

Disgusted  with  these  restrictions  he 
retired  .to  Salamanca,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  declaim  in  public  as  well  as 
in  private  upon  moral  subjects.  At 
Salamanca  he  was  again  thrown  into  • 
prison  upon  an  information  laid  against 
him  by  the  Dominicans,  and  obtaining 
his  release  with  much  difficulty,  he  re- 
solved to  leave  his  native  country  and 
go  to  Paris,  with  a  firm  determination 
for  the  future  to  prosecute  his  studies 
in  that  city.  Ignatius  arrived  at  Paris 
in  the  month  of  February,  1.528,  but 
in  such  a  state  of  extreme  poverty,  that 
his  necessities  compelled  him  to  seek  re- 
lief from  the  casual  bounty  of  strangers  j 
and  the  accidental  aids  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  charitably  disposed 
were  the  only  means  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  pursue  his  intentions. 

The   fervency  of  his  zeal  drew  him 
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into  troubles  here  also  ;  for  at  Paris  he 
was  vehemently  accused  of  attempting 
to  over-turn  the  discipline  of  St.  Bar- 
bara :  but  surmounting  this  difficulty,  he 
formed  a  society  of  ten  persons,  who 
entered  into  a  vow  with  him,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  heads : — "  To 
live  in  poverty,  to  renounce  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  and  to  devote  them- 
selves to  preaching  the  Gospel  amongst 
the  Infidels."  In  1535,  Ignatius  falling 
sick  from  the  severity  of  his  practice, 
by  the  advice  of  his  physicians  returned 
to  Spain,  to  try  the  effects  of  his  native 
air ;  from  whence,  upon  the  restoration 
of  his  health,  he  embarked  for  Venice, 
the  appointed  rendezvous  of  his  com- 
panions, where  they  at  length  all  met 
in  the  habit  of  pilgrims,  intending  to 
travel  towards  Jerusalem  in  a  body ;  but 
a  war  having  broke  out  between  the 
Turks  and  the  Venetians,  they  could 
not  readily  find  opportunity  of  prose- 
cuting  their   design.      Baffled    in    this 
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scheme^  Ignatius,  accompanied  by  two 
of  his  brethren,  departed  for  Rome,  to 
offer  their  services  to  the  Pope ;  and 
upon  this  journey  Ignatius  was  favoured 
with  a  vision,  in  which  the  form  of  the 
Holy  Jesus,  bearing  liis  Cross,  was  dis- 
covered to  him,  and  from  whose  sacred 
h'ps,  according  to  tradition,  he  received 
the  following  comfortable  assurance — 
"  I  will  be  favourable  to  thee  at  Rome." 
Animated  by  this  divine  intimation,  Ig- 
natius persevered  in  the  discharge  of 
his  religious  duties  according  to  the 
established  obligations  of  his  sect,  and 
was  speedily  rejoined  at  Rome  by  the 
rest  of  his  companions,  where  they  se- 
dulously exerted  themselves  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  their  doctrines  ;  and  here 
Ignatius  first  formed  the  design  of  in- 
stituting a  new  order  of  religions  asso- 
ciation. After  mature  deliberation  it 
was  determined  to  add  to  the  customary 
vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience, 
k  fourth,  which  bound  them  to  travel 
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into  all  countries,  Christian  or  infidfel, 
whithersoever  the  Pope  should  deem  it 
necessary  to  send  them  ;  and  in  con- 
sequence  of  this  additional  vow,  Xavier, 
one  of  the  first  companions  of  the  Order, 
embarked  for  the  Indies,  where  he  con- 
tinued a  long  time  indefatigable  in  his 
religious  labours.  In  1540,  Pope  Paul 
the  Third  gave  the  society  a  Bull, 
denominating  them  "  The  Society  of 
Jesus,'^  with  power  to  make  new  sta- 
tutes, as  they  should  think  requisite  for 
the  advancement  of  religion,  and  farther 
creating  Ignatius  Loyola  General  of  the 
Order,  which  in  a  short  time  spread 
itself  all  over  the  world  j  Ignatius  send- 
ing his  companions  into  all  quarters  of 
the  globe,  himself  remaining  stationary 
at  Rome,  as  Governor  of  the  whole 
society. 

He  retained  his  post  of  General  till 
his  death,  which  happened  July  13,  1555, 
leaving  his  Order  in  possession  of  twelve 
extensive  provinces,  obtained  under  his 
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direction,  and  which  have  since  accu- 
mulated to  the  incredible  number  of 
thirty-five  provinces,  two  vice-provinces, 
thirty-three  professed  houses,  578  col- 
leges, forty-eight  houses  of  probation, 
eighty-eight  seminaries,  1 60  residences, 
lOG  missions,  and  in  all  17,665  Jesuits, 
as  appears  by  their  catalogue  printed  at 
Rome,  1709.  u 

This  digression  is  unavoidably  some- 
what long,  I  will  not  therefore  add  ta 
it  by  remark,  but  pass  on  to  the  fair 
Henrietta  Maria^  Queen  of  Charles  the 
First,  whose  portrait  by  Vandyck  is 
placed  in  the  room  adjoining,  and  some 
account  of  whom  may  not  be  unaccept- 
able from  the  singular  circumstances  at- 
tending the  courtship  and  marriage  of 
this  unfortunate  pair. 

A  treaty  of  marriage  having  been  pro- 
posed between  Henry  Prince  of  Wales, 
eldest  son  of  James  the  First,  and  the 
Spanish  Infanta,  daughter  of  Philip  the 
Third,     the    match    had    been   delavcd 
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upon  various  pretences,  till  the  Prince 
at  length  died  before  its  conclusion,  at 
the  early  age  of  nineteen,  poisoned,  as 
was  generally  supposed,  through  the 
machinations  of  Carr,  Viscount  Roches- 
ter, afterwards  Earl  of  Somerset,  the 
favourite  minion  of  his  Father,  against 
whom  the  Prince  had  ever  expressed  his 
decided  antipathy.  James  at  this  period, 
somewhat  anxious  for  the  Spanish  al- 
liance, deputed  his  second  son.  Prince 
Charles,  then  by  his  brother's  death 
become  Prince  of  Wales,  to  succeed 
him  in  his  pretensions  to  the  hand  of 
the  Spanish  Princess.  The  policy  of  the 
Court  of  Madrid  still  however  with- 
held the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  till 
the  young  Prince  provoked  at  the  delay, 
and  extremely  desirous  to  behold  his 
intended  bride,  resolved  to  urge  them 
to  some  determination  on  the  affair;  and 
stimulated  by  the  wild  schemes  of  his 
favourite  companion  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,    he  obtained  the  consent 
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of  James,  and  departed  privately  for 
Madrid,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  scheine 
suggested  by  the  thoughtless  Bucking- 
ham, and  accompanied  by  that  noble- 
man, Sir  Richard  Graham,  and  Endy- 
mion  Porter,  the  latter  of  whom  had 
formerly  been  resident  some  years  at 
the  Spanish  Court.  The  Prince  and  his 
companion  Buckingham,  disguised  in 
vast  wigs  and  false  beards,  passed  as 
brothers,  and  set  out  for  Spain  under 
the  familiar  appellation  of  Jack  and 
Tom  Smith.  Upon  this  expedition  they 
rested  one  day  in  Paris,  which  they 
passed  in  seeing  every  thing  worth 
notice  that  their  short  abode  in  it  would 
permit  ;  and  it  happening  to  be  a  day 
upon  which  (as  was  the  custom)  the 
King  of  France  dined  in  public,  they 
seized  the  opportunity  of  crowding  with 
other  strangers  into  the  gallery,  to  wit- 
ness the  splendours  of  the  Court,  and 
to  catch  a  view  of  the  royal  family  at 
dinner  J  and  here,  peeping  from  under 
G  5 
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his  immense  periwig,  and  hustled 
amongst  the  promiscuous  crowd  assem- 
bled for  the  same  purpose,  Charles  the 
-First  saw,  and  became  enamoured  of, 
the  beautiful  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  sister  of  the 
reigning  monarch.  He  quitted  Paris 
however  early  on  the  following  day, 
possibly  little  aware  that  this  transient 
view  had  finally  decided  his  fate,  al- 
though it  certainly  rendered  him  less 
susceptible  of  the  charms  of  the  Spanish 
Princess. 

The  gay  party  reached  Madrid  with- 
out interruption,  and  taking  up  their 
abode  at  the  English  Ambassador's, 
as  soon  as  it  was  dark  Buckingham  ac- 
companied the  Earl  of  Bristol,  the  Eng- 
lish Minister  resident  at  Madrid,  to 
Court,  to  announce  in  a  private  audience 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  royal  lover. 
The  King  somewhat  astonished  at  tliis 
proceeding  instantly  summoned  his 
Council,  and,  after  due  debate,  sent  his 
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minister,  the  Duke  d'Olivarez,  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  arrival  ;  and  this 
ceremony  duly  performed,  with  abun- 
dance of  civilities  upon  both  sides,  his 
Most  Catholic  Majesty  followed  speedily 
himself. 

In  this  interview  such  a  profusion  of 
protestations  and  compliments  were  la- 
vished upon  the  Prince  for  the  gallantry 
of  his  undertaking,  that,  believing  the 
match  now  as  good  as  concluded,  he 
strove  to  banish  the  fair  Henrietta  from 
his  mind,  and  prepared  for  the  comple- 
tion of  his  engagements  to  the  Spanish 
Jnfanta. 

On  the  morrow,  as  soon  as  he  had 
recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  his  jour- 
ney, the  Spanish  monarch  came  in  per- 
son to  conduct  him  to  Court,  with  as 
much  splendour  and  parade  as  though  it 
had  been  a  coronation  :  the  Prince 
riding  through  the  streets  upon  a  horse 
I'ichly  caparisoned  on  his  Majesty's  riglit 
hand,  and   the  Earl  of  Bristol,  the  Eng- 
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lisli  Ambassador,  as  gorgeously  mounted 
on  bis  left ;  the  Queen  and  the  Infanta, 
closely  veiled,  witnessing  the  procession 
from  the  windows  of  the  palace.  The 
Prince  was  next  presented  to  the  Queen, 
with  a  repetition  of  the  ceremonies  and 
compliments  of  the  night  before.  He 
was  placed  between  their  Majesties  upon 
a  third  royal  seat ;  and,  when  half  an 
hour  had  been  passed  in  conversation, 
the  Queen,  rising  with  great  majesty, 
put  an  end  to  the  interview,  and  attend- 
ing him  with  her  Ladies  to  the  door  of 
her  anti-chamber,  the  King  in  person 
conducted  him  to  an  apartment  of  the 
palace  allotted  to  him,  and  delivered  him 
in  charge  to  the  Lords  appointed  to  at- 
tend upon  him. 

All  this  time  the  Prince  vainly  lan- 
guished far  a  sight  of  the  Lifanta  ;  but 
he  was  not  permitted  this  indulgence,  it 
being  contrary  to  the  etiquette  of  the 
Spanish  Court  j  and  although  many 
weeks    elapsed    before   it  was  deemed 
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allowable,    lie    never    once    caught    a 
glimpse  of  his  intended  bride,    except 
upon  one  occasion,  when  he  accidentally 
encountered  her  in  some  of  the  avenues 
of  the  palace,   returning  closely  veiled 
with  her  Ladies  from  her  prayers.     For 
a  time  the  royal  lover  submitted  to  this 
restraint  ;    but    his    patience   being   at 
length  exhausted,  he  ventured  to  remon- 
strate against  the  formality  which  kept 
them  such  utter  strangers  to  each  other ; 
and,  persevering  in  his  demand  of  an 
interview  with  the  Infanta,  his  request 
w^as  at  last  acceded  to,  and  he  was  per- 
mitted a  ceremonious  acquaintance  with 
her   upon  state  occasions,   the  Spanish 
and  Enghsh  Ambassadors  being  invaria- 
bly present  at  the  conference,  it  being 
contrary   to    Spanish   etiquette   for   the 
Prince  to  see  her  as  a  lover,  until  the 
Pope's  dispensation  arrived  from  Rome 
for  that  purpose.     Weary  of  the  conti- 
nual observance  of  such  unmeaning  cere- 
mony, and  disgusted  with  some  new  sti- 
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pulation's  proposed  by  the  Pope,  the  pa- 
tience of  the  Prince  became  entirely 
worn  out ;  and  the  charms  of  the  fair 
Henrietta  recurring  strongly  to  his  re- 
collection, he  began  to  cool  in  his  pur- 
suit of  the  Infanta,  and  willingly  obeying 
the  commands  of  his  father,  he  took  a 
formal  leave  of  the  Spanish  Court,  and 
embarked  at  St.  Andero  for  England 
without  more  delay. 

Upon  this  parting  a  pillar  was  erected 
upon  the  spot  where  the  Prince  took 
leave  of  the  Spanish  Monarch  ;  and  pre- 
sents of  great  value  were  mutually  ex- 
changed, and  engagements  entered  into 
on  both  sides  for  the  completion  of  the 
alliance,  notwithstanding  the  secret  re- 
solution of  the  Prince  to  break  it  off  as 
soon  as  a  proper  opportunity  presented 
itself.  In  the  mean  time  the  match,  for 
political  reasons,  appeared  to  be  decided 
upon,  and  the  marriage  ceremony  was 
actually  fixed  for  Dec.  9,  1623,  although 
all  the  time  it  was  secretly  determined 
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that  it  should  never  take  place.  Prepa- 
rations were  all  this  while  publicly 
making  for  the  Infanta's  journey  to  Eng- 
land ;  her  establishment  was  settled  by 
Parliament,  her  household  arranged,  and 
she  had  been  for  some  time  employed  in 
making  herself  mistress  of  the  English 
language,  when  King  James  sent  instruc- 
tions to  his  Ambassador  to  demand  the 
restitution  of  the  Palatinate,  as  a  preli- 
minary fitep  to  the  completion  of  the 
marriage.  The  Spanish  Court  demurred 
awhile  in  their  answer  ;  but  the  Earl  of 
Bristol,  being  instructed  to  persist  in  this 
demand,  was  also  directed  to  inform  his 
Catholic  Majesty,  that  unless  this  mea- 
sure was  acceded  to,  the  proposed  al- 
liance with  the  Infanta  could  proceed  no 
farther ;  upon  which,  as  had  been  fore- 
seen, the  match  was  suddenly  broken  off, 
and  the  Ambassador  recalled  in  high  dis- 
pleasure. The  Prince,  rejoiced  at  his 
release  from  these  unpleasant  engage- 
ments; waited  no  longer  than  decency 
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required,  ere  he  prevailed  on  King  James 
to  dispatch  the  Earl  of  Holland  into 
France,  to  learn  whether  the  fair  object 
of  his  new  passion  was  engaged.  Lord 
Holland  remained  at  Paris  some  time 
without  even  hinting  the  purport  of  his 
mission ;  but  an  explanation  at  length 
having  taken  place,  Louis  the  Thirteenth 
gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  an  alliance 
with  England  for  his  sister  ;  and  marriage 
articles  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Princess  Henrietta  were  finally  agreed 
upon.  The  death  of  James  shortly  after 
interrupting  the  completion  of  this  new 
alliance,  the  marriage  was  delayed  till 
the  year  after,  when  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham being  sent  over  to  France  with  a 
suitable  equipment  of  the  navy  royal  of 
England,  to  attend  the  illustrious  bride, 
she  embarked  at  Boulogne,  and  landing 
at  Dover  in  twenty-four  hours,  Charles 
met  her  there  himself;  and  conducting 
her  in  great  state  to  Canterbury,  the 
marriage   ceremony  was  performed  the 
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evening  of  their  arrival  there,  June  1 3, 
1625. 

The  fate  of  this  unhappy  monarch  is 
well  known  ;  and  during  the  commotions 
which  distracted  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  the  courageous  Henrietta  hazarded 
the  greatest  personal   dangers,  and  es- 
caped over  to  France  to  demand  assist- 
ance for  her  unfortunate  husband,  with 
which  she  soon  returned,  and  landed  at 
Scarborough,  luckily  missing  a  squadron 
of  men  of  war  sent  by  the   Parliament 
to    intercept    her.     The    Queen,    with 
abundance  of  arms,  money,  and  ammu- 
nition, brought  with  her  from  France, 
marched  undauntedly  through  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom  with  her  supplies ;  and 
on   June   22,  1643,    entered   Stratford- 
upon-Avon  at  the  head  of  3,000  foot  and 
1 ,500  horse,  followed  by  fifty-nine  wag- 
gons laden  with  stores,  and  a  suitable 
train  of  artillery,  to  join  Prince  Rupert, 
and  another  body  of  troops  under  his 
command. — After   sojourning   at   Strat- 
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ford  some  time,  she  marched  from  thence 
to  the  plains  of  Kyneton,  to  meet  the 
King,  and  was  actually  present  in  the 
camp  of  her  royal  consort  during  the 
bloody  battle  of  Edge  Hill. — Henrietta 
Maria  was  shortly  afterwards  proclaimed 
a  traitoress  by  the  Parliament;  and  at 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  her  husband, 
whom  she  could  scarcely  be  prevailed  on 
to  leave,  for  her  own  security,  she  went 
over  to  France,  where  she  suffered  nu- 
merous hardships  ;  and,  after  the  King's 
death,  married,  secondly.  Lord  St.  Al- 
bans, who  treated  her  most  cruelly.  She 
died  Aug.  10,  1669,  twenty  years  after 
the  merciless  execution  of  King  Charles. 
Amongst  a  diffused  collection  of  paint- 
ings, too  numerous  to  describe,  there  is 
also  a  striking  portrait  of  Wortley  Mon- 
tague, of  eccentric  memory  ;  a  Duchess 
of  Parma  ;  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ;  a 
Dutch  boy  at  play  ;  an  officer  of  the 
Dutch  Guard  ;  the  Earl  of  Arundel ; 
Vandyke;    Ruben's    wife,    painted   by 
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himself;  a  Lady  Abbess  ;  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, esteemed  a  striking  likeness ; 
Charles  the  First  on  horseback ;  with  a 
variety  of  storms,  shipwrecks^  game, 
flower  pieces,  &c.  &c.  many  of  them  the 
works  of  the  best  masters.  These  paint- 
ings, with  some  fine  marble  busts,  are 
tastefully  arranged  in  an  extensive  suite 
of  state  apartments,  adorned  with  the 
most  superb  furniture,  consisting  of  a 
profusion  of  fine  tessellated  and  mosaic 
marble  tables,  cabinets  richly  inlaid  with 
a  singular  species  of  arabesque  work  in 
brass  and  tortoise  shell,  Etruscan  vases, 
and  other  rare  and  costly  specimens  of 
art,  in  addition  to  which  are  numerous 
valuable  relics  of  antiquity  collected 
under  the  scientific  research  of  the  late 
Sir  AVilHara  Hamilton,  the  maternal 
uncle  of  the  present  Earl  of  Warwick. 
In  one  of  these  rooms,  wainscotted  en- 
tirely with  the  finest  cedar,  is  a  pair  of 
Venetian  mirrors,  of  extraordinary  di- 
mensions, with  a  chandelier  of  exquisite 
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beauty,  which  adding  much  to  the  effect 
of  the  ilkmiinated  vases,  occasionally 
disposed  on  marble  brackets  about  the 
apartment,  and  lighted,  as  we  were  in- 
formed, upon  public  occasions,  must 
exhibit-  an  appearance  of  singular  bril- 
liancy. The  state  bed-chamber  is  hung 
with  the  celebrated  suit  of  arras  hang- 
ings, containing  the  history  of  Earl  Guy, 
and  his  achievements,  the  possession  of 
which  was  so  warmly  contested  by  some 
of  the  ancient  bearers  of  this  illustrious 
title.  In  this  apartment,  upon  an  an- 
tique bed  raised  under  a  canopy  of  em- 
bossed crimson  velvet,  several  crowned 
heads  have  at  various  times  reposed,  viz. 
Edward  the  Fourth,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Queen  Ann,  and  in  1798  the  Stadtholder 
and  late  Princess  of  Orange.  It  was  also 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  his  Majesty, 
upon  his  intended  visit  to  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  in  1805,  for  which  many  other 
costly  preparations  were  also  made,  seven 
royal  beds  having  been  erected  in  the 
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castle^  in  expectation  of  this  distinguish- 
ed honour.  Notwithstanding  the  incre- 
dible thickness  of  the  walls,  the  archi- 
tectural dimensions  of  these  apartments 
are  so  exact,  that  upon  inspecting  the 
key-hole  of  the  first  door,  the  eye  dis- 
tinctly reaches  through  the  others  to  the 
■\vindow  of  the  last  room  in  the  suite  ; 
tlie  number  of  which,  if  I  am  correct  in 
my  recollection,  is  seven  in  length. 

Returning  back  from  this  splendid 
range,  an  arched  passage  cut  through  the 
wall  leads  into  the  armoury,  where  a 
variety  of  implements  of  ancient  warfare 
are  most  terrifically  exhibited,  amongst 
which  we  were  shown  the  coat  of  mail  in 
which  Lord  Robert  Brooke  was  slain  at 
the  siege  of  Lichfield  in  1643,  and  which 
is  still  plentifully  besprinkled  with  his 
blood. 

This  tragical  event  was  marked  by 
equally  singular  and  awful  circumstances; 
I  shall  therefore  relate  it  upon  historical 
authority.      During    the    civil   wars   of 
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Charles  the  First  the  close  of  Lichfield 
sustained  three  several  sieges;  and  the 
King  having,  in  August,  1642,  erected 
his  standard  at  Nottingham,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Lichfield  formed  themselves  into 
a  troop  of  horse,  under  the  influence  of 
Sir  Richard  Dyott,  the  command  of 
which  was  given  to  his  son,  Richard 
Dyott,  Esq. :  and  the  close  being  a  place 
of  considerable  strength,  and  fortified  by 
many  walls  and  bastions,  was  early  in 
1643  garrisoned  by  the  inhabitants,  under 
the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 
Lord  Robert  Brooke  lost  his  life  in  the 
attack  upon  this  place.  The  circum- 
stances are  differently  related ;  but  th£ 
following  is  believed  to  be  the  most 
authentic  account  of  the  affair : — Lord 
Brooke,  naturally  a  man  of  very  amiable 
disposition,  had  been  so  strongly  tainted 
with  the  fanatic  principles  of  the  times, 
through  the  influence  of  a  near  relation, 
a  zealous  bigot  against  the  established 
discipline  of  the  church,   that  nothing 
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less  than  the  entire  extirpation  of  epis- 
copacy could  appease  his  vengeance 
against  it ;  and  marching  at  the  head  of 
his  forces  against  the  cathedral  at  Lich- 
field, he  halted  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
town,  and  drawing  up  his  army,  he  de- 
voutly prayed  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on 
his  intended  work,  earnestly  desiring  that 
the  Almighty  would  vouchsafe  them  some 
especial  token,  in  manifestation  of  his 
approbation  of  their  design.  This  done, 
he  marched  forwards  to  the  siege,  and 
planting  his  ordnance  against  the  south- 
east gate  of  the  close,  he  took  his  own 
station  in  a  small  house  near  the  spot,  to 
direct  the  gunners  in  their  dreadful  ope- 
rations. Being  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
more  advantageous  point  of  view  than 
his  station  commanded,  he  crossed  the 
street,  and  entering  a  passage  through 
an  opposite  house,  he  made  his  way  be- 
hind the  houses  to  the  place  where  the 
artillery  was  planted,  from  the  windows 
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of  a  house  near  to  which  he  gave  his 
directions. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  this  office,  a 
sudden  shout  burst  from  the  soldiery; 
and  Lord  Brooke  lifting  up  his  beaver, 
to  look  for  the  occasion  of  it,  was  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Dyott,  a  gentleman  known 
in  Lichfield  by  the  familiar  appellation 
of  "  Dumb  Dyott,"  one  of  the  most 
zealous  partizans  of  ihe  royal  cause,  sta- 
tioned amongst  others  on  the  battlements 
of  the  cathedral,  who,  levelling  his  piece 
at  him,  shot  him  directly  through  the 
head,  the  ball  entering  at  his  eye,  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot ! 

The  body  of  Lord  Brooke  was  the 
next  day  removed  for  interment  in  his 
family  vault ;  and  some  time  after  the 
siege  the  circumstance  was  commemo- 
rated by  the  exact  spot  on  which  he 
died  being  marked  out  on  the  pavement 
by  a  lozenge,  composed  of  small  white 
stones,  with  a  tablet  affixed  to  the  walls 
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of  a  house  adjoining,  bearing  the  follow- 
ing inscription,  which  is  still  remain- 
ing :— 

"  March  2d,  1643,  Lord  Brooke,  a 
General  of  the  Parliament  forces,  pre- 
paring to  besiege  the  close  of  Lichfield, 
then  garrisoned  for  King  Charles  the 
First,  received  his  death  wound  on  the 
spot  beneath  this  inscription,  by  a  shot 
in  the  forehead  from  Mr.  Dyott,  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  placed  himself  on  the 
battlements  of  the  great  steeple  to  annoy 
the  besiegers."  * 

Moralizing  upon  this  awful  manifesta- 
tion of  the  displeasure  of  the  Almighty, 
we  w^ere  next  shown  the  armour  of  the 
gay  and  gallant  Sir  Philip  Sidney^  in 
which  he  was  unfortunately  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Zutphen,  Sept.  22,  1586.  This 
accomplished   hero,   the  author  of  the 

*  Vide  Harwari's  History  of  Litchfield, 
VOL.  II.  '  H 
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Arcadia,  and  some  other  works,  was  the 
son  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  Lord  Deputy 
of  Ireland,  and  Elizabeth  Dudley, 
daughter  of  John  Earl  of  Warwick, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  nephew  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the 
favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  was 
educated  at, Christ  Church  College,  Ox- 
ford ;  and  immediately  after  his  leaving 
the  University,  departed  on  the  grand 
tour.  In  1572  he  attended  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, the  Queen's  Secretary,  and  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  to  Paris,  whither  they 
hadbeen  invited,  with  a  most  mischievous 
intention,  to  assist  at  the  celebration  of 
the  nuptials  of  Henry  King  of  Navarre 
with  the  Princess  Margaret,  sister  of  the 
French  King,  Charles  the  Ninth:  the 
Elector  Palatine,  and  the  Queen  Dowa- 
ger of  Navarre,  together  with  Admiral 
Cgligni,  and  divers  others,  being  also 
brought  thither  with  the  same  horrid 
design  j  and  these  noble  personages, 
with  the  heads  of  the  Protestant  party 
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from  England,  being  thus  got  together, 
it  was  secretly  intended  that  they  should 
be  all  murdered  in  the  dreadful  massacre 
of  the  Protestants  which  took  place  in 
the  night  after  the  marriage,  being  the 
festival  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Aug.  25, 
1.572,  and  historically  denominated 
"  Matins  de  Paris,''  This  diabolical 
carnage  was  begun  by  the  secret  orders 
of  the  French  King,  at  the  instigation  of 
his  sanguinary  mother,  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  and  was  followed  up  by  the 
general  butchery  of  the  Protestants  of 
all  ranks  and  denominations,  throughout 
France,  to  tlic  amount  of  70,000.  Ford 
Burleigh,  with  the  Earl  of  Feicester  and 
his  nephew,  against  all  of  whom  the 
Queen  Mother  of  France  entertained  a 
mortal  enmity,  from  their  having  op- 
posed the  marriage  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
with  her  youngest  son,  Francis  Duke  of 
Alen9on,  fortunately  escaped  this  bloody 
slaughter,  by  taking  refuge  in  the  house 
of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  who,  in  his 
H  2 
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quality  of  English  Ambassador,  reso- 
lutely afforded  protection  to  all  such  as 
fled  to  him  in  this  dreadful  consterna- 
tion. Sir  Philip  Sidney  afterwards  mar- 
ried the  only  daughter  of  this  gentle- 
man ;  and  at  twenty-one  years  of  age 
was  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  the 
most  accomplished  gentleman  of  his 
time,  to  compliment  the  Emperor  Ro- 
dolphus  the  Second  upon  his  accession 
to  the  Imperial  throne.  Returning  from 
this  embassy,  he  was  next  ordered  to  pay 
his  court  to  Don  John  of  Austria,  then 
Viceroy  of  the  Low  Countries  for  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  universally  allowed 
to  be  the  proudest  man  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  Don  John  at  first  treated 
Sidney  as  a  mere  boy,  and  showed  him 
but  little  respect,  on  account  of  his 
youth  and  presumed  inexperience ;  but 
having  once  heard  him  discourse  upon 
some  political  subject  w*hich  he  had  occa- 
sion to  treat  upon,  he  was  so  much  struck 
by  the  force  of  his  arguments^  and  the 
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elegance  of  his  manners,  that  he  ever 
after  admitted  him  to  his  closest  inti- 
macy. In  1580  lie  was  put  in  nomina- 
tion for  the  crown  of  Poland,  which  he 
most  undoubtedly  would  have  obtained, 
had  not  Queen  Elizabeth,  fearful  of 
losing  the  brightest  jewel  of  the  British 
crown,  secretly  opposed  his  election, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  her  aim. 

After  a  series  of  high  employments  in 
1585,  he  projected  a  voyage  to  America, 
in  concert  with  Sir  Francis  Drake  -,  but 
the  Queen,  accidentally  discovering  their 
design,  was  unwilling  to  risk  the  loss  of 
a  person  of  such  worth,  and  compelled 
him  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  re- 
turn to  Court,  upon  which  she  appointed 
him  Governor  of  Flushing,  one  of  the 
towns  delivered  up  to  hef  by  the  Dutch, 
and  General  of  Horse  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
Upon  this  service  he  attended  Grave 
Maurice,  son  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
into  the  Low  Countries  j  and,  entering 
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Randers,  took  the  fortress  of  Exel  by 
surprise. 

He    next    made    an    attempt     upon 
Gravelines,    and  in   the   battle   of  Zut- 
phen,  in  which  he  lost  his  life,  he  dis- 
played the    most    undaunted    courage. 
During   this   engagement   he    had   two 
horses  killed  under  him,  and  was  mount* 
ing  a  third  upon  the  field  of  battle,  when 
he  was  dangerously  wounded  by  a  mus- 
ket-shot, which  shattered  the  bone  of  his 
thigh.    "  The  horse  he  rode  upon,"  says 
Lord   Brooke,  his   affectionate  panegy- 
list,  "  was  rather  furiously  choleric,  than 
bravely  proud,  and  so  forced  him  to  for- 
sake the  field  of  battle  ;  but  not  his  back, 
as  the  noblest  and  fittest  bier  to  carry 
such  a  martial  commander  to  his  grave." 
In  this  wounded  condition  he  rode  back 
to  the  camp,  a  mile  and  a  half,  on  horse- 
back ;  and  in  his  progress  passing  by  th<3 
rest  of  the  army,  and  being  faint  with 
excess  of  bleeding,  he  called  for  drink, 
which  was  presently  brought  him  ;  but 
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as  he  was  lifting  the  bottle  to  his  mouth, 
he  saw  a  poor  soldier  carried  along,  that 
Iiad  been  wounded  at  the  same  time,  who 
wishfully  casting  his  eyes  up  at  the 
bottle,  the  gallant,  generous,  heroic 
Sidney,  regardless  of  his  own  sufferings, 
and  compassionating  the  anguish  of  the 
wounded  soldier,  took  the  bottle  from 
his  mouth  before  he  had  drank,  and  de- 
livered it  to  the  other,  saying,  "  My 
friend,  thy'  necessity  is  yet  greater  than 
mine  ! ''  He  was  immediately  conveyed 
to  Arnheim,  where  the  principal  sur» 
geons  of  the  camp  attended  him  for  six- 
teen days,  during  which  they  were  in 
great  hopes  of  his  recovery  ;  but  the 
fatal  ball  being  extracted,  and  a  mortifi- 
cation ensuing,  he  prepared  himself  for 
death  with  the  utmost  fortitude,  and 
expired  on  Oct.  16,  1586,  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
highest  bloom  of  manly  beauty. — The 
States  of  Zealand  petitioned  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth for  the  honour  of  burying  this 
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illustrious  hero  j  but  the  Queen,  in  high 
consideration  of  his  merit  and  accom- 
plishments, added  to  her  own  particular 
regard  for  him,  declined  their  request, 
and  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  buried 
at  her  own  expense  j  upon  which  his 
body  was  brought  from  Arnheim  to 
Flushing,  and  having  lain  in  state  there 
for  the  space  of  eight  days,  it  was,  upon 
the  1st  of  November,  put  on  board  a 
vessel  with  all  military  honours,  and 
shortly  after  landed  at  the  Tower  Wharf, 
from  whence  it  was  conveyed  to  the  Mi- 
nories,  where  it  again  lay  in  state  till  the 
16th  of  February  following,  when  his 
funeral  was  solemnized  Vvith  great  pomp 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  composing 
verses  to  his  memory,  and  King  James 
of  Scotland  honouring  it  with  a  Latin 
epitaph  of  his  own  royal  composition. 

Breathing  a  tributary  sigh  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  gallant  Sidney,  we  next  pro- 
ceeded to  an  apartment  adjoining  the 
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armoury,  decorated  with  a  strange  as- 
sortment  of  savage  finery,  amongst 
which  are  some  curious  specimens  of 
Otaheitan  habiliments,  procured  in  the 
voyages  made  by  the  late  Captain  Van- 
couver, and  presented  by  his  brother  to 
the  present  Earl  of  Warwick.  In  this 
range  of  apartments  there  is  an  elegant 
chapel,  in  which  service  is  occasionally 
performed  by  the  domestic  chaplain  of 
the  &mily ;  as  also  a  spacious  dining- 
room,  ornamented  with  ^ne  whole  length 
paintings  of  Frederic  Prince  cf  Wales  in 
his  royal  robes,  and  the  late  Princess  of 
Wales,  with  his  present  Mcij esty  in  his 
infancy  :  the  single  window-curtain  of 
this  room,  as  we  are  informed,  contains 
100  yards  of  drapery.  These,  with  a 
handsome  breakfast- room,  containing, 
amongst  other  valuable  portraits,  an  in- 
teresting one  of  Mary  Qaeen  of  Scots, 
and  James  the  First,  and  a  well  arranged 
library,  both  overlooking  the  river,  comw 
H  5 
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pose  the  whole   of  the  apartments    to 
which  strangers  are  usually  admitted. 

The  gardens,  which  are  very  exten- 
sive, are  most  tastefully  laid  out.     The 
spacious  green-house,    or  conservatory, 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  a  fine  lawn 
descending  to  the  river,  is  an  elegant 
modern  erection  of  gothic  design,  and 
is  amply  stored  with  a  variety  of  valuable 
exotics,   and  a  numerous  collection  of 
indigenous  plants.    In  the  centre  of  this 
building   is  placed  the  antique  marble 
vase,  so  highly  celebrated  in  the  scien- 
tific world  for  its  extraordinary  magni- 
tude, and  the  simple  beauty  of  its  work- 
manship, and  which  is  now  nearly  co- 
vered with  the  creeping  plants  that  sur- 
round its  base.     It  was  originally  found 
in  three  pieces  ;  but  two  of  the  heads  are 
modern  ;  and  an  inscription,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy,  signifies  that  it 
was  dug  up  in  the  Gardens  of  Tivoli,  a 

country  residence  of  the  Emperor  Ha- 
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drian,  at  a  short  distance  from  Rome, 
and  was  purchased  by  Sir  William  Ha- 
milton, from  whom  to  his  nephew  Lord 
Warwick 

"  Hoc  pristiuae  artis 
Romanacque  magnificentiae  munumentunr 

Ruderibus  villae  Tiburtinae 

Iladriano  Aug:  in  deliciis  habitae  effossum 

Restitui  curavit. 

Eques  Gulielinus  Hamilton, 

A  Georgio  3",  Mag :  Brit :  rege 

Ad  Sicil.  Regem  Ferdinand  urn  4  legatum 

Et  in  patriam  transmissiim  patrio 

Bonarum  artinm  genio  dicavit. 

An:  Ac:   N.  ciddcclxxiv." 

At  the  extremity  of  an  irregular 
pathway  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  lead- 
ing from  the  foot  of  the  mount  towards 
the  mill,  is  a  brass  tablet  fixed  in  the 
wall  under  the  castle  windows,  bearing 
the  following  inscription  : — 

"  Juxta  hanc  ripani  h  cymb&  sabmrrsus  fuit 
Gualterus  Bagot  Jan'.  10°.  A.  D.  1800,  ^Et*.  suae  22, 
Oh  !  crud 'lis  Avon  Stygii  infelicior  unda 
Suaviloquus  posthac  non  tibi  prosit  oior! 
Merso  namque  tuo  violenti  in  gurgiie  nato, 
Haec  Tcrba  iuscripsit  flens  et  amans  genitor." 
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This  affecting  commemoration  of  the 
fate  of  a  beloved  sou  is,  I  believe,  con- 
sidered as  a  composition  of  much  classic 
elegance.  The  melancholy  occasion  of 
its  erection  was  as  follows :  —  Lord 
Brooke,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  having  been  chosen  as  steward 
of  the  county  assembly,  intended  to  be 
held  at  Warwick  on  the  evening  of  Jan. 
10,  1800,  a  fashionable  assemblage  of 
visitors  were  invited  to  the  castle  on  this 
pleasurable  occasion,  and  disposed  of 
themselves  during  the  morning  in  va- 
rious ways.  In  pursuance  of  some 
scheme  of  amusement,  Mr.  Bagot,  son 
of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Vv^  Bagot,  of 
Blithefield,  in  Staffordshire,  accompa- 
nied by  a  gentleman  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, quitted  the  rest  of  the  party,  and 
strolling  accidentally  into  the  gardens, 
took  possession  of  a  boat  moored  off  the 
garden  stairs,  near  the  foot  of  the  mount. 
The  weather  at  this  season  of  the  year  is 
generally   unfavourably  for  an   aquatic 
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excursion ;  but  at  this  period  it  was  par- 
ticularly dangerous,  for  the  river  had 
risen  to  an  amazing  heights  by  the  heavy 
swell  of  the  winter  floods,  occasioned  by 
a  continued  fall  of  rain  for  many  days, 
and  rushing  over  the  mill-dam  with 
frightful  impetuosity,  exhibited  a  torrent 
of  the  most  terrifying  aspect.  Mr.  Bagot, 
unacquainted  with  the  course  of  the 
stream,  became  a\vare,  though  too  late, 
of  the  danger  of  their  frolic  ;  and  vainly 
endeavoured,  as  the  boat  was  carried 
rapidly  towards  the  mill,  to  force  it  back 
to  the  place  where  they  had  so  inconsi- 
derately embarked ;  but  his  efforts  were 
unavailing ;  for,  although  aided  by  the 
powerful  exertions  of  his  companion,  the 
boat  was  unable  to  withstand  the  torrent, 
and  repeatedly  dashing  against  the  mill- 
dam,  and  upsetting  from  the  violence  of 
the  shock,  both  the  gentlemen  were  in- 
stantly buried  in  the  stream.  Mr.  Beres- 
ford,  quickly  rose  again,  and,  remained 
clinging  to  the  rock  till  asjsist^ncq  cajn^ 
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to  his  relief;  but  Mr.  Bagot  never  ! — 
The  body,  owing  to  the  tempestuous 
violence  of  the  waters,  was  not  found 
until  the  next  morning,  although  the 
most  unremitting  exertions  were  conti- 
nued for  its  recovery,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  and  ensuing  night. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  no  assembly 
took  place.  This  distressing  accident 
happened  in  the  presence  of  the  Countess 
of  Warwick,  who,  standing  at  the  draw- 
ing-room window  which  looked  down 
upon  the  river,  conversing  with  some  of 
her  visitors,  had  superadded  to  the 
horror  of  witnessing  it  the  additional 
agony  of  believing,  for  some  time,  that 
the  sufferer  was  her  eldest  son,  from  the 
circumstance  of  Lord  Brooke's  fondness 
for  rowing,  and  his  being  accidentally 
missing  at  the  moment  of  alarm  !  The 
remains  of  Mr.  Bagot  lay  in  state  the 
usual  time  at  Warwick  Castle,  from 
whence  they  were  removed  for  interment 
to  his  family  vault  at  Tachbrooke,  near 
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Warwick  ;  and  as  we  rested  in  the  alcove 
near  the  spot  where  it  happened,  after 
listening  to  the  account  of  this  melan- 
choly catastrophe,  the  following  lines 
occurred  to  my  imagination  : — 

Beneath  this  slope,  where  weeping  willows  lave 

Their  flexile  branches  in  thy  classic  wave, 

Majestic  Avon  !   Bagot  met  his  doom, 

And  found  in  thy  cold  breast  an  early  tomb. 

Ill  fated  youth  !  in  life's  gay  thoughtless  morn. 

On  pleasure's  sportive  pinion  lightly  borne, 

Ilush'd  with  the  ardour  of  advent' rous  pride. 

In  vain  he  strave  the  reeling  bark  to  guide ; 

Grasp'd  with  unskilful  hand  the  fateful  oar. 

And,  hapless  victim,  sunk  to  rise  no  more! 

Oft  on  thy  banks,  where  Nature's  fav'rite  child 

Sang  midst  his  native  shades  his  "  wood  notes  wild,*^ 

Shall  graceful  youth  and  timid  beauty  stray, 

To  mark  with  fearful  eye  tliy  wat'ry  way  ; 

Oft  pensive  memory  love  to  linger  here. 

And  booth,  his  shadow  with  a  piiying  tearl 
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*'  Nor  be  uusung 
The  goodlj  train  of  chiefs  by  Warwick's  name 
Distinguished.     And  by  deeds  of  fair  renown 
Gracing  the  much-lov'd  title, 
To  thy  line  transferred,  O  GreviUe  !  last. 
Late  may  it  there  remain  ! 

"With  promise  fair  as  now — (inore  fair  what  heart 
Parental  craves  }] — of  long  transmissive  worth, 
Proud  "Warwick's  name  with  growing  fame  to  grace, 
And  crown  with  lusting  joy  its  castled  hill!" 

Arthur,  King  of  the  Britons,  who 
flourished  about  516  A.  D.  and  whose 
valour  was  so  great  that  many  yet  be- 
lieve the  accounts  of  it  rather  fabulous 
than  real,  having  vanquished  the  Saxons, 
and  entirely  driven  them  out  of  his  king- 
dom, after  twelve  successive  battles,  (in 
one  of  which,  fought  at  Caerbadon  in 
Berkshire^  it  is  asserted  that  he  killed  no 
less  than  44-0  of  the  enemy  w^ith  his  own 
hand^)    and    also    conquered    Norway, 
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Sweden,  and  the  principal  part  of 
France,  was  crowned  at  Paris  j  and  re- 
turning home  in  great  splendour,  he 
maintained  his  fame  with  such  dignity 
and  renown,  that  a  vast  concourse  of 
foreign  princes,  and  other  valiant  knights, 
flocked  to  his  Court,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  to  bear  witness  to  his  triumphs, 
and  to  give  evidence  of  their  valour  in 
the  princely  exercise  of  arms,  and  other 
deeds  of  chivalry  usual  in  those  ancient 
times.  The  King,  unwilling  to  create 
controversies  amongst  his  noble  guests, 
by  seeming  to  give  precedence  to  one 
more  than  another,  caused  an  immense 
round  table  to  be  erected  in  the  great 
hall  at  Winchester,  where  he  then  held 
his  Court  j  at  which  it  was  so  contrived 
that  no  person  could  take  place  of  an- 
other ;  and  selecting  a  fraternity  of  four- 
and-twenty,  he  elected  it  into  an  order 
of  knighthood,  dignifying  the  knights 
v/hom  he  had  chosen  companions  with 
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the  title  of  ''  Ki)ights  of  King  Arthar''s 
Round  Table,"  himself  to  be  their  chief 

These  princely  meetings  were  held  at 
Winchester,  to  wliich  place  they  an- 
nually resorted  at  Whitsuntide  with  suft- 
able  pomp,  the  great  hall  in  Winchester 
Castle  being  the  splendid  scene  of  their 
carousals ;  where,  according  to  report, 
the  remains  of  the  identical  round  table 
were  extant  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second.  Into  this  society  none  were 
admitted  but  such  as  had  given  sufficient 
proofs  of  their  prowess  and  dexterity  in 
deeds  of  arms,  or  were  otherwise  re- 
nowned for  their  feats  of  valour  or  vir- 
tuous life. 

King  Arthur,  some  time  after  the  foun* 
dation  of  this  noble  Order,  being  en- 
gaged for  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom  in 
foreign  wars,  left  the  government  of  his 
realm  to  Mordred  his  kinsman,  brother 
to  Prince  Gwayr,  by  whom  the  town  of 
Warwick,    ancientlv    called    Caer-leon^ 
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riiid  then  Caer-umber^  had  been  recently 
re-built,  and  thence  denominated  Caer- 
Gwai/r,     After    many    signal    victories 
gained  over  the  Saxons^  Scots,  Norwe- 
gians,  Romans,   Saracens,  and  French, 
the  conqueror  returned  to  Britain,  laden 
with  costly  spoils  and  honours^  the  em- 
blems of  his  foreign  triumphs,  but  found 
his  kingdom   and   family  in  a  state  of 
anarchy   and  confusion,    the   traitorous 
Mordred     having    basely    seduced    his 
Queen,  and,  usurping  the   sovereignty, 
opposed  the  landing  of  the  law^ful   Mo- 
narch.    Arthur    however    effecting    his 
debarkation,  Mordred   fled  to  London, 
and  being  denied  entrance  there  by  the 
citizens  who  closed  the  gates  upon  him, 
he  escaped  into  Cornwall,  or,  according 
to  some  authors,  to  Camlar,  whither  the 
King  speedily  followed:  a  battle  ensued, 
which  in  the   end  proved  fatal  to  both, 
Mordred  being  slain   by  Arthur's  own 
hand,  and  the  Monarch  himself  despe- 
rately wounded  by  his  rebellious  kins- 
man.    After  this  engagement  the  body 
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of  Arthur  was  conveyed  to  Glastonbury, 
and  interred  there  by  the  side  of  his 
wife  Guinever;  but  an  old  tradition  af- 
firms, that  after  this  battle  Arthur  was 
never  seen  alive  or  dead,  which  gave 
birth  to  the  legendary  tale  of  his  being 
taken  up  to  heaven,  there  to  remain 
fixed  as  a  star  amongst  the  constella- 
tions, until  a  certain  number  of  years 
shall  have  elapsed,  when^,  according  to 
Merlin,  he  is  destined  to  resuscitate,  and 
return  to  Caer-leon,  there  to  restore  the 
noble  order  of  which  he  was  founder, 
and  revive  the  illustrious  fraternity  of 
his  brave  companions.  Knights  of  King 
Arthur's  Round  Table,  of  which  origi- 
nal n lumber  of  tv/enty-four  was  Arthgal 
ihp  jirst  Earl  o^  Warwick,  who  being  a 
rnan  of  extraordinary  pro\y,ess  is  thus 
appropriately  described  to  Britomart  by 
the  Red  Cross  Knight : 


"  Of  all  that  ever  play'd 
A  tilt  or  tQurney,  or  like  wriflikc  game, 
The  noble  ArLhegall  hath  ever  borne  the  name,' 
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This  celebrated  hero  assumed  the 
image  of  the  Bear  for  his  eiisign,  which 
from  that  period  has  continued  the 
badge,  or  armorial  bearing,  of  the  house 
of  Warwick. 

During  the  government  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons^  Earldoms  of  counties  were  not 
merely  dignities  of  honour,  but  offices 
of  justice,  each  person  having  the 
charge  and  custody  of  the  county  of 
which  he  was  Earl,  and  for  their  assist- 
ance in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  they 
had  also  deputies,  or  vkecomes  as  they 
w^ere  denominated,  appointed,  which  of- 
fice still  continues  to  be  executed  by  the 
Sheriffs,  annually  chosen  for  the  different 
counties  of  England  and  Wales.  The 
Earls^  in  recompense  for  their  travelling 
expenses,  and  other  charges  incidental 
to  the  affairs  of  this  important  office,  had 
originally  a  salary,  derived  from  the  pro- 
fits of  the  Third  penny  of  the  County^* 

•  Third  part  of  fines  arising  froca  law-suits,  the  other  tW9 
going  to  the  King. 
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granted  to  them,  and  this  custom  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  after  the  Conquest, 
and  was  formerly  inserted  as  a  princely 
benevolence  in  their  patents  of  creation. 
These  salaries  were  at  a  later  period 
changed  into  pensions,  for  the  better 
support  of  their  dignity,  as  appears 
by  many  of  the  ancient  records.  The 
word  Earl,  by  the  Saxons,  was  called 
Erlig  or  Ethlingy  by  the  Germans, 
Grave^  as  Landgrave,  Margrave,  &c. 
and  by  the  Dutch,  Eorle  ;  but  upon  the 
conquest  of  England  by  William  Duke 
of  Normandy,  in  1066,  and  the  subse- 
quent settlement  of  the  Normans  in  this 
country,  they  were  called  Comes ^  or 
Comites^  and  for  additional  consequence 
in  state  affairs,  were  usually  denominated 
Comes  Illustrns;  and  this  second. estate 
of  the  Legislature  being  for  their  re- 
puted virtues  and  other  heroic  qualities 
also  styled  Princes^  or  at  least  com- 
panions for  Princes,  their  dignity  and 
deportment  ought,  in  all  respects,  to  be 
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'equal  to  the  pre-eminence  of  this  dis- 
tinction. 

To  Arthgal  succeeded  Morvidus^  the 
second  British  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  he 
being,  like  his  predecessor,  a  man  of  in- 
credible strength,  slew  a  mighty  giant 
who  had  encountered  him,  with  a  young 
tree  furiously  torn  up  by  the  roots,  with 
the  branches  stripped  from  it,  for  his 
staff;  upon  which  Morvidus  and  his  suc- 
cessors. Earls  of  Warwick,  in  commemo- 
ration of  this  event,  bore  a  ragged  staff 
of  silver  upon  a  sable  shield,  for  their 
cognusance,  which,  added  to  the  Bear 
of  Earl  Arthgal,  forms  the  ancient  crest 
borne  by  the  Warwick  family  at  the 
present  day. 

From  Merthudiis^  the  successor  of 
Morvidus^  in  the  early  part  of  whose 
days  the  church  of  All  Saints  is  sup- 
posed to  have  stood  upon  the  ground  on 
which  the  castle  is  built,  or  at  least 
within  its  walls,  I  shall  pass  to  the  Earls 
of  the  Saxon  race,  the  first  of  whom  was 
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Rohatid,  a  most  daring  warrior  in  the 
days  of  King  Alfred  and  King  Edward 
the  Elder,  which  noble  Thane  possess- 
ing an  only  daughter,  the  '^fair  Felicia** 
who  was  heiress  to  all  his  honours  and 
estates,  he  married  her  to  Guy^  son  of 
Siward,  Baron  of  Wallingford,  who,  in 
right  of  his  wife,  and  by  favour  of  King 
Athelstan,  afterwards  became  Earl  of 
JVarzdck,  The  memory  of  this  unpa- 
ralleled champion  has  ever  been  and  still 
continues  so  famous  for  his  valour,  that 
he  is  considered  to  have  been  a  man  of 
most  extraordinary  stature,  and  if  the 
appearance  of  his  lance  and  other  war- 
like accoutrements  still  preserved  in 
Warwick  Gastle  may  be  adduced  in 
support  of  the  opinion,  the  supposition 
certainly  carries  with  it  an  air  of  pro- 
bability. 

The  Welsh  in  admiration  of  his  nu- 
merous achievements,  still  maintain  that 
he  was  of  British  extraction ;  but  at  this 
distant  period  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
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ascertain  his  exact  genealogy,  nor  is  it 
perhaps  necessary.  I  shall  therefore 
content  myself  with  narrating  one  of  his 
marvellous  exploits,  which  forms  an  in- 
teresting nursery  legend,  under  the  title 
of  "  Adventures  of  Guy  Earl  of  War- 
wick," and  which  being  still  preserved 
upon  authentic  record  may  be  implicitly 
believed.  This  extraordinary  instance 
of  valour  took  place  in  his  memorable 
combat  with  Colbrand  the  Danish  Cham- 
pion, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Winches- 
ter, June  29,  926,  which  ended  in  the 
total  extirpation  of  the  Danes  from  the 
kingdom,  and  is  described  by  Dugdale 
nearly  as  follows. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Athelstan,  son  of  Edward  the  Elder,  and 
grandson  of  King  Alfred,  the  Danes 
having  again  invaded  England,  from 
which  they  had  been  previously  driven 
with  great  slaughter,  returned  in  such 
numbers,  and  so  cruelly  ravaged  those 
parts  of  the  kingdom  through  which  they 

VOL.   IT.  I 
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passed,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  town 
or  castle  which  they  had  not  burnt  or 
otherwise   destroyed.      The   King  kept 
his  court  at  Winchester,  where  he  then 
abode,    consulting  with   his    nobles    in 
great  dismay,  on  the  best  means  to  stop 
the  progress  of  these  freebooters,   and 
prevent  the  total  loss  of  his  crown  and 
kingdom.     Apprized  of  the  situation  of 
the  unfortunate    Monarch,   the  Danish 
marauders   bent   their    course    towards 
Winchester,  and  arriving  before  the  walls 
of  the  city,  they  dispatched  a  messenger 
to  King  Athelstan,  demanding  that  he 
should  forthwith  deliver  up  his  crown  to 
the  Danish  generals  ^w/^e  and  Govelaph, 
or  submit  to  the  humiliating  conditions 
of  holding  his  realms  under  their  govern- 
ment, doing  homage  and  fealty  to  the 
Danish   Monarch  in   the  person  of  his 
Generals,  and   also  paying  tribute   ac- 
cording to  their  appointment — or  lastly, 
that  this  contest  for  the  kingdom  should 
be  finally  determined  by  force  of  arms 
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in  a  single  combat  between  two  cham- 
pions, the  one  to  be  chosen  for  the 
Danes,  and  the  other  for  the  English, 
with  this  proposition,  added  also  by 
Aulafe,  "  That  if  in  that  combat  King 
Athelstan's  champion  gained  the  victory, 
the  Danish  Generals  forthwith  to  depart 
the  land  with  their  whole  army ;  but  if 
otherwise,  and  the  Danish  champion 
Colbrand  obtained  it,  that  then,  and 
without  farther  dispute,  the  English 
realm  should  thenceforth  and  for  ever- 
more belong  entirely  to  the  Danes." 

Of  these  harsh  proposals  King  Athel- 
stan  accepted  the  last,  and  though  almost 
despairing  of  success,  he  called  together 
all  his  nobles,  and  offered  the  whole 
province  of  Hampshire,  in  which  they 
w  ere  then  besieged,  as  a  rew^ard  to  him 
who  should  encounter  and  vanquish  the 
hitherto  invincible  Colbrand.  And  to  the 
end  that  Heaven  should  direct  him  in  his 
endeavours  to  procure  some  one  to  under* 
i2 
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take  this  decisive  combat,  he  enjoined  a 
solemn  fast  to  be  holden  for  the  space  of 
three  days,  during  which,  with  earnest 
prayers  and  abundant  tears,  the  afflicted 
Monarch  besought  the  favour  of  Al- 
mighty God.  But  in  their  choice  of  a 
champion,  the  distressed  King  and  his 
Court  continued  much  perplexed,  inas- 
much as  Sir  Herand  of  Ardenne,  one  of 
the  most  hardy  and  courageous  Knights 
of  the  English  nation,  was  then  beyond 
the  seas,  searching  after  Reynburn,  the 
only  son  and  heir  of  his  master  the  va- 
lorous Earl  Guy,  who  had  been  wickedly 
stolen  away  in  his  infancy,  during  his 
father's  absence,  from  his  grandfather's 
castle  at  Warwick,  by  some  merchants 
from  a  foreign  country  ;  and  also  that 
Earl  Rohand,  the  most  valiant  of  a 
thousand,  was  then  lately  deceased,  and 
that  Earl  Guy,  his  son-in-law,  had, 
shortly  after  his  marriage  with  the  "  fair 
Felicia,"  and  whilst  her  father  was  yet 
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living,  departed  upon  a  pilgriinage  to 
the  Holy  Land,  from  whence  he  was  not 
yet  returned. 

But  it  so  fell  out  that  God,  moved  by 
tlie    prayers   and    intercessions   of   the 
sorrowful  English,  sent  a  good  angel  to 
comfort  the  King,   as  he  lay  moaning 
upon  his  bed  in  the  night  of  the  Nativity 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  directing  him 
that  he  should  arise  early  on  the  morrow, 
and   with  two  bishops  in   his  company 
repair  to  the  top  of  the  north  gate  of  the 
city,  and  abiding  there  till  the  hour  of 
Prime,  he  should  descry  divers  poor  per- 
sons and  pilgrims  entering  at  the  gate, 
among  whom  he  should  discover  a  tall 
personable  man,  clad  in  a  pilgrim's  habit, 
and  barefooted,  with  his  head  uncovered, 
but  crowned  with   a  chaplet   of  white 
roses,  and  that  immediately  upon  espy- 
ing him,  he  should  hasten  down  with  the 
bishops  and  entreat  him,  for  the  love  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  devotion  of  his  pilgri- 
mage, and  the  preservation  of  all  Eng- 
^  1 
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land,  to  undertake  the  appointed  com- 
bat, for  that  he  should  certainly  vanquish 
the  mighty  Colbrand,  the  giant,  and 
deliver  the  Sovereign  and  his  realms 
from  the  horrors  of  Danish  slavery  I 

Upon  this  alleviating  notification  of 
the  Almighty's  interposition,  King  Athel- 
stan  quickly  rose  from  his  bed,  and 
sending  for  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
he  imparted  this  comforting  vision  to 
them  both,  and  hastening  betimes  in  the 
morning,  with  fervent  zeal,  to  the  great 
cathedral,  they  there  solemnly  celebrated 
high  mass,  and  then  betook  themselves 
to  the  gate  particularly  pointed  out  by 
the  protecting  hand  of  God.  About  this 
time  it  happened  that  the  renowned  Earl 
Guy,  returning  from  his  devout  pilgri- 
mage to  the  Holy  Land^  as  before  spe- 
cified,  landed  at  Portsmouth,  and  being 
there  informed  of  Earl  Rohand  his  noble 
father-in-law's  decease,  with  Sir  Herand 
of  Ardenne's  absence,  and  the  melan- 
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choly  occasion  tliereof,  together  with  the 
great  distress  of  King  Athelstan  and  his 
Nobles,  he  put  forward  to  Winchester 
with  all  possible  speed.  It  was  late  in 
the  night  when  he  arrived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  court,  and  coming  in  the 
dark  to  an  hospital  at  a  little  distance 
without  the  northern  gate  of  the  city,* 
he  rested  there  all  night,  and  in  the 
morning  went,  with  divers  other  poor 
persons,  towards  the  city  gates,  at  which 
place  the  King  and  his  Bishops  were 
already  waiting  for  the  appointed  pur- 
pose. The  King,  anxiously  watching  for 
the  appearance  of  the  promised  com- 
forter, no  sooner  descried  a  pilgrim 
neatly  clad  in  a  white  short-sleeved  habit, 
girt  tightly  about  his  waist,  and  reaching 
to  the  mid-leg,  with  a  chaplet  of  white 
roses  upon  his  brow,  and  a  large  staff  in 

»  The  Hospital  of  St.  Croix,  at  Winchester,  was  in  1132 
erected  upon  this  spot  for  the  relief  of  travellers,  and  the 
benevolent  intention  of  the  institution  is  still  religiously 
complied  with  ;  for  at  the  present  day,  any  person  claiming 
relief  there  may  immediately  obtain  it. 
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his  hand,  his  beard  grown  to  an  amazing 
length,  but  his  countenance  looking  wan, 
and  his  feet  sorely  macerated  by  reason 
of  his  journeying  barefoot,  than  he  in- 
stantly concluded  him  to  be  the  pilgrim 
shown  by  the  pitying  angel  in  his  vision, 
and  being  full  of  joy,  he  hastily  com- 
municated the  glad  tidings  to  those 
about  him.  The  Palmer,  for  so  he  was 
properly  called,*  perceiving  the  King 
and  his  Bishops  above,  put  his  chaplet 
off  his  head,  and,  reverently  saluting 
them,  entered  the  gate;  upon  which  the 
King  and  his  attendants  quickly  hastened 
down,  and  laying  hold  of  his  coat, 
tendered  him  entertainment,  and  ex- 
pressed  an   earnest   desire    to   hear   of 


*  '*  Lesquels  ont  apyelloit  croisez  lorsqu'ils  entreprc- 
nolent  le  voyage  d'autant  que  par  leurs  Evesques  ou  Cures 
lis  se  faisoient  coudre  line  Croix  (THierusa!  m  de  drap-roiige 
sur  leurs  manteaux  et  prenoient  le  burdon : — Au  retour  ils 
etoitnt  appellez  Palmiers  d'autant  que  retournaus  d'outre  me^ 
ils  apportoient  des  Palmes,  en  sigue  d'avwr  combattu  les  In- 
fidelles  comme  ils  I'avoieut  vove." — rid«  les  Antiquit/s  de  la 
rule  de  Paris. 
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news  from -the  Holy  Land.  The  Palmer 
returning  thanks  for  this  high  honour, 
speedily  answered  the  King,  that  the 
hour  for  him  to  take  up  his  lodging  for 
repose  was  not  yet  come,  for  that  he 
purposed  first  to  visit  the  churches  of 
the  city,  and  there  offer  up  his  prayers 
with  thanks  to  God  for  his  safe  return, 
but  afterwards  to  seek  some  food,  and 
then  to  depart  quickly  upon  his  journey, 
to  perform  such  penance  as  had  beeii' 
strictly  enjoined  for  his  sins.  Where- 
upon the  King  shortly  replied, 

"  The  reason  we  have  here  staid  has- 
been  only  to  wait  your  coming,  for  it  is 
the  will  of  Almighty  God  that  you  must 
here  encounter  with  that  wicked  Saracen, 
Colbrand  the  giant,  for  the  safety  of  us 
and  all  the  English  nation,  and  our  de- 
liverance from  the  hateful  yoke  of  Danish 
slavery ;  for  Olaus,  King  of  Denmark, 
and  Golavus,  King  of  Norway,  have 
besieged  us  in  this  cfty  almost  twelve 
months,^  and  we  have  now  concluded  a. 
F  5 
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truce,  upon  condition  only,  that  we  can 
find  a  man  to  undertake  the  combat  with 
Colbrand  their  champion,  and  in  case 
our  champion  shall  overcome  theirs, 
they  are  forthwith  to  depart  the  land 
without  doing  farther  injury  to  us  or  to 
our  realms,  and  never  to  disturb  us  any 
more ;  therefore  we  do  entreat  of  you, 
for  the  love  of  Christ  our  Saviour,  and 
for  the  pardon  of  all  your  sins,  that  you 
will  immediately  undertake  this  mighty 
combat  against  that  cursed  Pagan,  for 
the  cause  of  God's  church,  and  the 
honour  of  the  Christian  religion." 

To  which  the  Palmer  sorrowfully  an- 
swered— '^  Oh  !  my  Lord  the  King,  you 
may  easily  see  that  I  am  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  take  upon  me  this  arduous  fight j 
being  feeble  and  weakened  with  daily 
travel.  Alas!  where  are  all  your  stout 
knights  and  hardy  soldiers,  who  had 
wont  to  be  in  great  esteem  with  you  in 
times  past  ?'* 

«  Ah!"  quoth  the  King,  "  some  of 
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them  are  dead,  and  some  of  them  are 
gone  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  not  yet  re- 
turned ;  I  had  one  valiant  Kniglit,  Sir 
Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  he  too  had 
a  most  courageous  servant  called  Sir 
Herand  of  Ardenne :  would  to  God  I 
had  him  here!  for  then  should  this  duel 
be  speedily  decided,  and  this  disastrous 
war  entirely  put  an  end  to." 

And  as  he  spake  these  words  the  tears 
fell  in  torrents  from  his  eyes,  whereat  the 
Palmer  being  much  moved  became  ex- 
ceeding sorrowful,  and  beseeching  the 
King  to  forbear  farther  grieving,  he  as- 
sured him,  "  for  the  love  of  Christ  Jesus, 
and  the  Blessed  Virgin  his  mother,  as 
also  for  the  honour  of  God's  Holy 
Church,  and  the  sinful  souls  of  Earl 
Guy  and  Sir  Herand  his  companion,  he 
would  in  the  fear  of  God  undertake  this 
mighty  combat/'  Whereupon  the  King 
delighted  thereat  brought  him  forthwith 
into  the  city,  and  made  towards  the 
church  with  ringing  of  bells  and  much 
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joy,  where  Te  Deum  was  immediately 
begun  with  cheerful  voices ;  and  the 
Palmer  being  speedily  entertained  with 
meat  and  drink  for  three  days,  they 
cheered  him  up  with  the  best  sort  of 
refreshments,  bathing  and  putting  fresh 
apparel  upon  him,  against  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  the  duel. 

When  the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting 
arrived,  the  Palmer  rose  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  betaking  himself  to  the 
great  church  solemnized  three  masses 
by  way  of  preparation  for  the  combat ; 
the  first  for  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  second 
for  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  third  for 
the  Holy  Cross,  all  of  which  being 
ended,  he  forthwith  armed  himself  with 
the  King's  best  armour,  and  girding  the 
sword  of  Constantine  the  Great  about 
his  middle,  he  took  the  mighty  lance  of 
St.  Maurice  in  his  hand,  and  mounting 
upon  King  Athelstan's  own  courser,  he 
was  esteemed  by  all  who  beheld  him,  as 
the   most  proper   knight  that  England 
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had  ever  seen.  From  thence  he  rode 
through  the  midst  of  the  city,  attended 
by  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  the 
King,  and  all  the  multitude  that  fol- 
lowed him,  until  he  came  to  the  place 
appointed  for  the  combat,  which  was  in 
a  valley  called  Chiltecumbe,  without  the 
gates  of  the  city  ;  where  Colbrand  the 
Dane,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  English 
champion,  pranced  backwards  and  for- 
wards so  heavily  accoutred,  that  his 
horse  could  scarcely  carry  him ;  ever 
and  anon  reining  him  up,  and  looking 
scornfully  over  the  walls  in  derision  of 
his  antagonist.  Presently  after  him  came 
a  cart  laden  with  Danish  axes,  great 
clubs  knotted  with  heavy  knobs  of 
iron,  square  bars  of  steel,  and  iron 
hooks  of  terrific  magnitude,  to  draw  his 
adversary  towards  him  ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  descried  the  Palmer  riding  gallantly 
out  of  the  city  gates,  he  forthwith  called 
out  loudly,  and  bade  him  dismount 
from  his  charger,  and  cast  himself  down 
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at  his  feet,  in  token  of  his  submission 
to  him.  Whereupon  the  Pahner,  violently 
angered  thereat,  armed  himself  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  commending 
himself  to  God,  clapped  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and  rushing  upon  the  giant  he 
pierced  the  shield  of  the  taunting  tyrant 
with  such  force,  that  in  the  very  first 
encounter  his  own  lance  was  broken  to 
shivers,  and  the  giant  so  enraged,  that 
bearing  fiercely  up  towards  the  Palmer, 
he  smote  his  horse  so  vengefully  that  he 
struck  off  his  head  at  a  single  blow ! 
The  Palmer  being  thus  dismounted 
nimbly  arose,  and,  with  great  courage 
and  amazing  dexterity,  directed  his 
blows  towards  the  giant's  helmet,  but 
by  reason  of  his  monstrous  height  he 
could  reach  no  higher  than  his  shoulder. 
Then  Colbrand  revengefully  smote  at 
the  Palmer  with  a  bar  of  steel ;  but  the 
Palmer  foreseeing  his  danger  suddenly 
interposed  his  shield,  and  so  success- 
fully warded  off  the  blow^   that  laying 
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Vigorously  upon  the  giant's  target,  his 
massy  club,  bossed  with  knotted  iron, 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  Colbrand  stoop- 
ing and  stretching  out  his  arm  to  re- 
cover it,  the  Palmer  aiming  at  his  hand 
with  all  his  might,  dexterously  cut  it 
off  with  his  sword  at  one  blow !  Where- 
upon the  Danes  grew  sorely  dismayed, 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  there  was  great 
shouting  and  rejoicing  amongst  the  Eng- 
lish, who,  with  the  King  and  his  nobles, 
stationed  upon  the  walls,  anxiously 
awaited  the  issue  of  the  engagement. 
Notwithstanding  the  agony  of  his  dis- 
membered limb,  Colbrand,  by  reason  of 
his  amazing  strength,  held  on  the  fight 
till  evening,  when  faint  with  toil  and 
loss  of  blood,  he  became  so  much 
weakened,  that  suddenly  sinking  upon 
the  ground,  he  swooned  away;  upon 
which  the  victorious  Palmer,  exerting 
all  his  remaining  strength  for  one  final 
blow,  cut  off  his  head  ! 

The  glorious  victory  being  instantly 
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announced  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
joyful  English,  thus  delivered  from  all 
the  horrors  of  bondage,  the  Danes  fled 
away  in  great  confusion  ;  and  the  valiant 
Palmer,  hastening  to  give  thanks  to  Al- 
mighty God,  repaired  forthwith  to  the 
great  cathedral,  where  he  was  most  ho- 
nourably received  in  grand  procession 
by  the  Bishops  and  Clergy,  with  King 
Athelstan  at  their  head ;  and  there  so- 
lemnly offered  up  the  giant's  weapons 
unto  God  and  the  patron  of  that 
church,  upon  the  high  altar  of  the  ca- 
thedral, which  an  ancient  author  says 
were  in  his  time  still  preserved  in  the 
vestry  there,  and  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Colbrand's  axe.  This  cere- 
mony done,  he  resumed  his  Palmer's 
habit,  whereupon  the  King  became  very 
importunate  with  him  to  discover  his 
name  and  quality ;  but  this  he  utterly 
refused  to  do  to  any  one  but  himself, 
and  that  only  upon  his  Kingly  oath 
never  to  reveal  it  to  any  other  person. 
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To  which  condition  King  Athelstan 
agreeing,  they  walked  out  alone,  and 
taking  a  by-path  which  led  to  a  certain 
cross  out  of  the  city,  the  Palmer,  humbly 
bowing  himself  before  the  King,  con- 
tessed  that  he  was  that  Guy,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  whose  absence  from  England 
he  had  so  bitterly  deplored.  Upon  which 
the  King  joyfully  embraced  him,  clasped 
him  in  his  arms,  and,  tenderly  kissing 
him,  offered  him  large  sums  of  money, 
and  new  titles  and  honours,  if  he  would 
abide  with  him  in  his  court.  But  the 
valiant  Earl  with  much  gratitude  re- 
fusing his  request,  utterly  declined  all 
reward,  and  besought  the  King  never 
to  disclose  the  secret  he  had  confided  to 
him,  inasmuch  as  his  resolution  was 
made  to  continue  ever  more  in  the 
lowly  state  of  a  pilgrim  ;  and  then  part- 
ing with  many  tears  on  both  sides,  the 
King  sorrowfully  returned  to  his  palace 
at  Winchester;  and  the  Earl,  in  his 
palmer's  habit,  bent  his  course  towards 
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Warwick  Castle,  where  his  Countess,  the 
*'  Fair  Felicia,"  abode  in  great  sorrow, 
grievously  bewailing  the  loss  of  her 
only  son,  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
barbarians  who  had  stolei^  him  in  his 
infancy ;  and  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
fate  of  her  wedded  lord,  whom  she  still 
believed  travelling  on  his  pilgrimxige  in 
the  Holy  Land. 

Disguised  in  his  pilgrim's  habit,  the 
Earl  abode  at  Warwick  entirely  un- 
known to  any  one,  and  '  for  three 
days  successfully  begged  alms  at  the 
hands  of  his  own  lady,  as  one  of  the 
thirteen  poor  persons  to  whom  she  daily 
dealt  relief,  imploring  them  to  pray  for 
the  safety  of  him  and  her,  and  the 
welfare  of  their  sinful  souls.  After  this, 
having  first  rendered  her  humble  thanks 
for  the  charity  thus  vouchsafed  him,  he 
repaired  unto  a  pious  hermit  who  lived 
amongst  the  shady  woods  on  the  east- 
ward side  of  the  town,  and,  desiring  a 
conference  with  him,  humbly  entreated 
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the    comfort    of  his    spiritual   advice. 
With  this  holy  man  he  remained  until 
his  death,  which  happening  shortly  after, 
the   pious  Earl   succeeded   him   in  the 
possession  of  his   cell ;    and  continued 
the  same  religious  course  of  life  until 
he  attained  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age,  when,  perceiving  that  his  end  was 
nigh  approaching,  he  sent  a  trusty  mes- 
senger to  his  lady,  with  the  half  of  their 
wedding    ring,    broken   before   his   de- 
parture for  the  Holy  Land  ;    and  dis- 
covering the   place   of  his  retreat,    he 
prayed  her  to  take  care  of  his  burial,  and 
informing  her  that  when  she  came  she 
should  find   his  soul  already  departed, 
and  his  body  lying  dead  before  the  altar 
in  the  chapel  of  his  cell ;    and    more- 
over, that  within  fifteen  days  after  his 
decease    she  should  depart   this  transi- 
tory  life.      Upon  which   the   sorrowful 
Countess  bewailing  her  heavy  loss,  and 
ignorance  of  his  nigh  abode,  repaired 
accordingly  to  his  cell,  taking  with  her 
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the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  divers 
others  of  the  Clergy ;  and  finding  his 
body  lying  as  he  had  foretold,  she  ho- 
nourably interred  it  in  the  chapel  of 
that  hermitage  according  to  his  own  de- 
sire ;  *  and  was  herself  buried  by  his  side, 
leaving  the  inheritance  of  her  paternal 
honours,  and  the  fair  estate  of  Warwick 
Castle,  to  their  only  son  Reyjibuni:,  who 
was  at  length  restored  to  his  own  inhe- 
ritance. 

Reynburn^  son  of  Earl  Guy,  and,  in 
right  of  his  mother,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
having  been  as  before  stated  stolen 
away  in  his  infancy  and  carried  into 
Russia,  gave  even  in  those  early  years 
ample  testimony  of  illustrious  lineage, 
in  numerous  warlike  feats  which  he 
performed  in  foreign  parts. 


*  The  death  of  Earl  Guy  and  his  Countess  happened  in 
939.  The  hermitage,  afterwards  erected  into  a  chantry,  and 
since  denominated  "  Guy's  Cliff,"  is  now  the  seat  of  Bertie 
Greathead,  Esq.,  and  is  situated  in  a  fine  grove  of  trees,  a 
mile  from  Warwick,  on  the  road  leading  to  Coventry. 
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Upon  his  return  to  his  native  country 
and  restoration  to  his  family  honours. 
King  Athelstan,  out  of  the  great  love 
which  he  bore  to  his  noble  father^  pre- 
sented him  with  the  hand  of  his  only 
daughter,  the  beautiful  Princess  Leo- 
netta,  in  marriage;  but  the  Earl  some 
years  afterwards  journeying  into  other 
realms  died  beyond  the  seas,  and  was 
buried  in  an  island  near  Venice,  where 
a  magnificent  tomb  was  erected  to  his 
memory ;  leaving  for  his  successor, 
fVegeat,  or  JVeythemund^  a  youth  of 
great  skill  and  courage  in  martial  ex- 
ploits, and  other  matters  of  a  similar 
nature. 

To  Weythemund  succeeded  TVolgeat^ 
next  Wigod^  and  then  Earl  Ahvyney 
contemporary  with  King  Edward  the 
Confessor,  Harold  the  Second,  and  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  Alwyne  left  issue 
a  son,  Turcliill^  Earl  of  Warwick,  and 
some  time  proprietor  of  Warwick  Castle ; 
but  being  afterwards  dispossessed  of  it. 
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in  the  partition  of  the  kingdom  amongst 
the  Normans,  he  retired  in  disgust  to 
the  Forest  of  Ardenne ;  and  assuming 
the  name  of  Ardenne,  from  the  wood- 
land parts  he  inhabited,  -  the  Earldom 
of  Warwick  passing  through  other  hands 
was,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  bestowed 
upon  Henry  de  Novo- bur  go,  or  New* 
burgh^  one  of  the  Norman  Barons,  so 
called  from  the  Castle  of  Newburgh,  in 
Normandy,  the  place  of  his  birth  ;  who^ 
being  the  Jirst  Earl  of  the  Norman  line, 
was  the  twelfth  Earl  of  that  ancient 
title  ;  and  to  whom,  upon  his  advance- 
ment to  that  dignity,  the  possession  of 
the  Borough  of  W^arwick  was  also 
granted,  and  endowed  with  a  number 
of  privileges,  amongst  which  was  that 
of  trial  by  the  fire  and  water  ordeals. 
This  Earl  was  contemporary  with  Wil- 
liam Rufus  and  Henry  the  First ;  and 
the  latter  of  these  monarchs  having 
made  the  &st  park  known  in  England 
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at  Woodstock  in  1123,  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  in  princely  imitation  of  his 
royal  master,  began  the  enclosure  of 
W^edgnock  Park,  and  also  founded  the 
Priory,  a  religious  house  of  the  Order 
of  Canons  Regular.  He  married  Mar- 
garet, sister  of  Rotrode,  Earl  of  Perch, 
by  whom  he  had  issue,  Roger ^  after- 
wards Earl  of  Warwick ;  and,  who, 
after  his  father's  death,  was  in  arms 
with  others  of  the  principal  nobility  of 
the  kingdom  during  the  commotions  in 
1139;  occasioned  by  the  return  of  the 
Empress  Maude,  daughter  of  Henry  the 
First,  and  wife  of  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, to  support  her  claim  to  the  Eng- 
lish Crown,  then  usurped  by  her  cousin 
Stephen.  Earl  Roger  departed  this  life 
June  22,  1153,  the  same  year  in  which 
Henry  Plantagenet,  son  of  the  Empress 
Maude  by  her  second  husband  GeofFj:y 
Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Anjou,  landed  in 
England  to  assert  his  right  to  his  here- 
ditary kingdom,  unjustly  detained  from 
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him  by  the  usurper  Stephen.  Tliis 
young  Prince,  then  only  sixteen  years 
of  age,  gave  the  fairest  promise  of  one 
day  doing  honour  to  the  crown  he  Came 
to  claim  ;  and  landing  in  England  with 
a  numerous  body  of  forces,  great  num- 
bers of  the  Barons  immediately  joined 
his  standard  ;  and  Gundred^  Countess 
of  Warwick,  and  widow  of  Earl  Roger, 
heroically  assuming  the  command  of  the 
castle,  then  strongly  garrisoned  by  the 
troops  of  King  Stephen,  drove  the 
soldiers  from  the  fortress,  and  delivered 
it  up  to  Prince  Henry,  in  manifestation 
of  her  good  wishes  to  his  cause. 

Earl  Roger  was  succeeded  by  his  in- 
fant son  William y  'who  dying  whilst  a 
youth,  Waleran  his  younger  brother  be- 
came Earl  of  Warwick ;  and  married 
first  Margaret,  daughter  of  Humphry 
Bohum,  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  secondly 
Ahce  de  Harcourt,  widow  of  John  de 
Limesi.  Earl  Waleran  left  issue  several 
children,    of  whom   Hairy  the   eldest 
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succeeded  him  in  the  possession  of  his 
honours ;  and  his  widow  the  Countess 
Alice,  in  the  same  year  in  which  he 
died,  paid  a  fine  of  lOOOl.  to  the  King, 
with  an  additional  douceur  of  ten  fair 
palfreys  for  his  own  use,  for  leav^  to 
continue  a  widow  as  long  as  she  liked, 
and  in  order  that  the  King  should  not 
compel  her  to  marry  according  to  his 
choice.  But  this  condition  was  never- 
theless strongly  enforced,  "  That  she 
should  not  marry  without  the  King's 
consent,  or  choose  a  husband  for  her- 
self without  his  special  permission  being 
first  asked  and  obtained/*  So  careful 
were  our  earlier  monarchs  of  the  noble 
blood  of  the  patrician  orders,  and  so 
tenacious  of  the  honour  of  the  state. 

To  Henry  succeeded  Thomas^  married 
to  Ela,  daughter  of  William  Longspear, 
Earl  of  Salisbuiy ;  but  this  Earl  dying 
without  issue,  his  Countess,  a  lady  of  a 
pious  and  contemplative  disposition,  gave 
largely  to  the  University  of  Oxford  j  and 
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amongst  other  charitable  donations  or- 
dained by  her  will,  she  caused  a  chest  to 
be  made,  and  the  sum  of  120  marks  to 
be  deposited  therein,  for  the  use  of  poor 
scholars,  who  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
education  at  the  said  University,  might 
at  any  time,  upon  approved  security, 
borrow  a  certain  sum  from  this  chest 
without  interest  ;  in  consideration  of 
which  bequest,  it  was  farther  ordained 
that  the  said  University  should  annually 
celebrate  a  certain  number  of  masses  in 
St.  Mary's  Church  at  Oxford,  for  the 
repose  of  the  noble  souls  of  herself  and 
her  progenitors.  This  chest  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Fourth  was  known  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  "  Warwick  Chest.*' 

Margery,  sister  and  heiress  of  the  last 
two  Earls,  succeeded  to  the  possession  of 
their  estates  and  honours.  This  illus- 
trious lady  married  first  John  Mareschall, 
brother  of  William  Earl  of  Pembroke  j 
but  he  dying  soon  after  their  marriage, 
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King  Henry  the  Third  issued  an  order 
under  his  sign  manual,  directed  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  and  William  de  Cantilupe,  re- 
quiring them  to  demand  from  the  said 
Margery  Countess  of  AVarwick  good  se- 
curity that  she  should  not  intermarry 
with  any  man,  without  the  King's  espe- 
cial license  and  authority  for  that  pur- 
pose first  obtained,  and  empowering 
them  to  propose  by  the  King's  own  order 
for  a  marriage  to  take  place  between  the 
said  Countess  Margery  and  one  John  de 
Plessets,  one  of  the  King's  attendants, 
and  then  high  in  his  royal  favour :  and 
so  greatly  did  the  Monarch  desire  the 
completion  of  this  match,  that  being  at 
Bourdeaux  the  Christmas  following, 
while  it  was  yet  undecided,  he  issued  a 
charter  to  the  said  John  de  Plessets, 
whereby  he  granted  the  said  Countess  of 
Warwick  to  him  in  marriage,  provided 
he  could  obtain  her  good  will  for  that 
purpose  J  and  if  not,  that  then  he  should 
k2 
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have  the  fine  due  from  her  to  the  King 
upon  her  refusal,  as  was  the  custom  in 
those  days,  when  the  heirs  of  noble  fa- 
milies matched  themselves  without  the 
King's  consent,  to  the  great  dishonour 
of  themselves,  and  the  disparagement  of 
his  kingly  power  ;  and  also  that  the  said 
Countess  Margery,  sister  and  heiress  to 
the  last  two  Earls  of  Warwick,  being  one 
of  the  most  noble  ladies  of  the  realm, 
and  possessed  of  a  castle  of  extraordi- 
nary strength,  situated  towards  the 
marshes,  it  would  be  most  perilous  to 
the  interests  of  the  Sovereign  and  his 
kingdoms,  should  the  said  Countess  in- 
termarry with  any  person  in  whose  fide- 
lity the  King  had  not  the  most  perfect 
confidence  and  security  j  and  on  this 
account,  farther  directing  the  said  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Car- 
lisle, and  the  said  Wilham  de  Cantilupe, 
to  demand  the  castle  at  Warwick  as  a 
pledge  from  the  said  Countess  that  she 
would  not  many  any  man  without  the 
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King's  royal  permission  ;  so  that  in  case 
she  should  be  daring  enough  to  act  in 
defiance  of  his  will  and  pleasure,  the  said 
castle,  and  the  estates  thereto  belong- 
ing,* should  be  forfeited  to  King  Henry 
and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

Upon  this  singular  requisition  the 
noble  heiress  gave  the  security  deinand- 
ed ;  and  afterwards,  as  it  seemed,  con- 
formed  herself  to  the  wishes  of  the  So- 
vereign ;  for  it  appears  upon  record,  that 
in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  King 
Henry's  reign  she  gave  her  hand  to  this 
formidable  John  de  Plessets,  in  whose 
behalf  the  King  v»as  so  deeply  inte- 
rested, and  who  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  completion  of  the  match,  that  he 
rewarded  the  bride  with  a  present  of 
three  faC  bucks  out  of  his  park  at  Wa- 
Tering,  and  presented  John  de  Plessets, 
upon  his  attending  him  into  France,  with 
one  of  his  finest  horses,  as  an  especial 
mark  of  royal  favour.  From  the  extra- 
ordinary pains  taken  for  the  wooing  and 
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winning  of  the  Countess  Margery,  and 
her  delay  in  consenting  to  the  marriage, 
much  suspicion  arose,  that  being  the 
heiress  of  such  vast  possessions  she 
might  have  been  prevailed  on  to  contract 
herself  privately  to  some  other  person  ; 
and  the  King,  fearful  of  this  being  the 
case,  determined  to  make  sure  of  the 
estate  j  and  to  this  end  he  demanded  a 
bond  from  her,  with  a  deed  also  accom- 
panying it,  whereby  she  bound  herself  that 
if  it  could  be  justly  proved  that  she  had 
so  contracted  herself  in  marriage  to  any 
other  man,  contrary  to  the  King's  plea- 
sure, that  all  her  possessions  of  every 
denomination  should  be  forfeited,  as  a 
penalty  for  her  disobedience  to  his  com- 
mands. A  son,  the  only  issue  of  this 
marriage,  dying  whilst  an  infant,  the 
Countess  Margery  was  succeeded  by 
JFilUam  AfauduU,  son  of  her  aunt  Alice, 
and  grandson  of  Earl  Waleran. 

Some  time  after  his  succession  to  these 
maternal  honours,  an  insurrection  broke 
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out  in  Wales,  against  which  a  numerous 
body  of  troops  were  dispatched  ;  but  the 
Barons,  dissatisfied  with  the  form  of  go- 
vernment at  home,  treasonably  collected 
all  their   forces  together,  and  in  1254 
forced  the  King  to  abandon  his  expedi- 
tion against  Wales,  and  march  towards 
Northampton,  from  whence  he  dispatch- 
ed the   Earl   of  Warwick  home  to   his 
castle,  to  guard  the  interior  of  the  king- 
dom, Warwick  being  a  post  of  vast  im- 
portance from  its  central  situation,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  dis- 
affected Barons  were  powerfully  assem- 
bled, and  already  in  possession  of  Kenil- 
worth  Castle.     In  the  general  panic  into 
which  this  double  rebellion  had  tlirown 
the  kingdom,  the  diligence  of  the  garrison 
placed  at  Warwick,  instead  of  being  in- 
creased, was  unfortunately  relaxed;  and  a 
body  of  the  rebel  troops  marcliing  from 
Kenil  worth  under  the  command  of  Sir  John 
Giffurd,  Governor  of  that  fortress,  they 
surprised  the  castle  in  the  dead  of  night, 
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Jind  entering  it  by  treachery,  slew  num- 
bers of  the  soldiers,  and  carried  the  Earl 
and  his  Countess  away  prisoners  to  Konil- 
worth.   They  shortly  after  returned,  and 
again  attacking  the  castle,  threw  down 
most   of  the    walls   except   the   tower, 
which    fortunately   escaped   their   deso- 
lating fury.     The  unfortunate  Earl  and 
his  consort  were  released  upon  paying  a 
ransom   of  1 900  marks ;    but  the  Earl, 
worn  out  with  sorrow,  died  of  a  broken 
heart  ;    and  his  body  being  buried    at 
Westminster,   his  heart  was,   according 
to  his  own  desire,  deposited  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  nuns  at  Catesby,  in  North- 
amptonshire.    Leaving  no  issue,  he  was 
succeeded  by  William  Beauchamp,  son 
of  Isabel,  his  sister ;  and  he  also  shortly 
deceasing,  the   estate   and  honours  de- 
volved upon  Guy,  his  son  and  heir,  so 
named  in  honourable  remembrance   of 
Earl  Guy  of  the  Saxon  race.  This  noble 
Peer,    upon    Easter     Day,    1296,    was 
knighted  by  King  Edward  the  First,  to 
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whom  he  was  a  true  and  valiant  servant ; 
and  that  monarch  some  years  after  lying 
on  his  death-bed  at  Burgh  on  the  Sands, 
in  Cumberland,  and  being  grievously 
troubled  in  mind  respecting  his  approach- 
ing dissolution,  called  divers  of  his  no- 
bility about  him,  and  amongst  the  rest 
Earl  Guy,  and  besought  them  to  be 
careful  of  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom, 
and  to  be  good  unto  his  son,  afterwards 
Edward  the  Second,  when  he  should 
succeed  him  in  his  crown,  and  upon  no 
account  whatever  to  suffer  his  favourite 
Pierce  Gaveston,  a  young  Gascon 
knight,  whom  the  King  had  lately  ba- 
nished, ever  to  return  into  England 
again. 

Upon  the  young  Prince  himself,  the 
dying  monarch  bestowed  numerous  ad- 
monitions respecting  his  conduct  when 
he  came  to  the  crown,  and  strictly  com- 
manding him  to  send  his  heart  into  the 
Holy  Land,  along  with  the  seven  score 
knights  and  32,000  soldiers  whom  he 
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had  previously  appointed  to  that  service, 
he  ordered  that  he  should  carry  his  bones 
with  him  into  Scotland,  and  never  to 
give  them  burial  until  he  had  entirely 
brought  that  country  into  subjection. 
Notwithstanding  the  positive  injunctions 
of  the  dying  King,  Edward  the  Second 
no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  than, 
utterly  disregarding  his  father's  advice, 
he  gave  orders  for  the  immediate  inter- 
ment of  the  royal  corpse  at  Westminster  j* 
.  and  severely  punishing  Walter  de  Lang- 
ton,  Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry, 
who  by  reproving  him  for  his  vicious 
conduct,  and  complaining  of  Gaveston 
to  the  King  in  his  life-time,  as  the  abet- 
tor and  encourager  of  his  son's  vices, 
had  occasioned  the  banishment  of  his 
favourite,  he  seized  upon  his- goods,  and 
sent  him  prisoner  to  WalHngford.     His 


*  Edward  the  First  died  July  7,  1307.  He  was  buried  at 
Westminster;  and  bis  tomb  being  examined  by  some  anti« 
quarlans,  May  2,  1774,  his  qorpse  was  found  unconsume^, 
tUoagh  buried  466  years. 
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next  step  was  to  recall  Gaveston,  whom 
he  forthwith  created  Earl  of  Cornwall, 
and  enciowed  him  with  the  Isle  of  Man. 
All  this  passed  before  his  father's  fune- 
ral;  but  that  ceremony  at  length  per- 
formed, the  King  went  over  to  Boulogne, 
and  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip 
of  France.  Shortly  after  his  return, 
abandoning  himself  to  all  sorts  of  dissi- 
pation in  the  society  of  his  favourite,  the 
Queen  complained  to  her  father  of  the 
differences  occasioned  between  them  by 
Edward's  blind  attachment  to  him  ;  and 
the  Barons  became  so  enraged  by  the 
conduct  of  the  King  in  permitting  Corn- 
wall to  trample  upon  their  rights,  and 
insult  the  native  nobility  by  his  arrogant 
assumption  of  superiority,  that  they 
unanimously  demanded  his  banishment 
of  the  King,  and  threatened,  if  it  was 
denied,  to  prevent  his  coronation.  The 
King  readily  promised  that  all  they  de- 
sired should  be  granted  in  the  next  Par- 
liament J  but  after  agreeing  to  the  de- 
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parture  of  his  favourite,  he  still  suffered 
him  to  remain,  and  even  appointed  him 
to  carry  the  crown  of  St.  Edward  before 
him  at  his  coronation  :  shortly  afterwards 
he  married  him  to  his  niece,  daughter  of 
his   sister   Joanna,    married   to   Gilbert 
Clare,    Earl  of  Gloucester.     Presuming 
on  this  royal  alliance,  and  completely  in- 
toxicated  by  his  ascendancy  over   the 
King,  Gaveston  indulged  himself  anew 
in  airs  of  arrogance  towards  the  Barons, 
and  introducing  every  species  of  luxury 
at  the  Court  of  the  effeminate  Edward 
which  he  could  devise,  entirely  alienated 
his  affections  from  his  Queen.     The  per- 
son of  Gaveston  was  strikingly  fine,  his 
manners  were    elegant ;    and  perfectly 
master   of  those   superficial  arts  which 
sometimes  enchain  the  affections  without 
commanding  esteem,  the  King  could  not 
resolve  to  tear  himself  from  the  society 
of  his  fascinating  minion,  until  the  native 
nobility,  indignant  at  seeing  the  counsels 
of  his  predecessor  wholly  neglected,  and 
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their  ancient  privileges  trampled  down 
by  a  stranger,  formed  themselves  into  a 
combination,  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster and  the  Queen  Mother,  to  reduce 
the  power  of  this  foreign  upstart.  At 
the  reiterated  demand  of  his  nobles,  Ed- 
ward at  length  banished  him  to  Ireland, 
where  he  lived  for  a  time  rather  with  the 
state  of  a  prince  than  the  humility  of  an 
exile ;  but  unable  to  exist  without  him, 
the  weak  Monarch  speedily  recalled  him, 
and  the  Barons  again  flying  to  arms,  the 
whole  kingdom  was  suddenly  convulsed 
by  a  general  rebellion.  In  this  state  of 
affairs  the  King  gave  himself  little  trouble 
to  quell  the  disturbances  around  him,  and 
alarmed  only  for  Gaveston,  thought  little 
of  his  kingdom's  safety,  but  anxious  to 
secure  that  of  his  favourite,  he  embarked 
with  him  at  Tynemouth,  and  sailing 
to  Scarborough,  placed  him  as  he  be- 
lieved in  security,  and  then  hastened  to 
York  to  present  himself  to  the  Barons, 
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and  avert  their  vengeance  from  Gavc- 
ston  by  his  own  promises  of  amendment. 

Provoked  by  his  repeated  breach  of 
faith,  and  the  pusillanimity  of  his  con- 
duct, the  haughty  peers  rejected  his 
offers  with  disdain,  and  still  resolute  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  design,  the  Earls 
of  Warwick  and  Pembroke,  accompanied 
by  some  others,  marched  speedily  from 
York,  and  vigorously  besieged  Scarbo- 
rough, where  Gaveston,  certain  that  the 
condition  of  the  garrison  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  retain  it  long,  rather  chose  to 
capitulate  than  irritate  his  enemies  still 
more  by  fruitless  resistance. 

He  stipulated  that  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  as  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  which 
condition  was  agreed  to,  on  his  submit- 
ting without  farther  opposition  ^  while 
the  King  learning  his  fate,  and  extremely 
anxious  that  his  life  should  be  spared, 
endeavoured  to  effect  some  sort  of  ac- 
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comiiiodatlon  with  his  captors,  and  pro- 
mised that  if  he  might  once  more  be 
permitted  to  behold  him  safe,  he  would 
for  the  future  resign  himself  solely  to 
the  direction  of  the  native  Barons. 

These  repeated  assurances  of  amend- 
ment from  Edward^  added  to  the  youth 
and  captivating  manners  of  his  accom- 
plished prisoner^  so  interested  the  hu- 
mane feelings  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
that  he  undertook,  upon  forfeiture  of  all 
that  he  possessed,  to  conduct  Gaveston 
in  safety  to  the  desired  conference,  and 
afterwards  to  restore  him  to  the  Barons 
for  the  punishment  of  his  offences.  The 
interview  was  reluctantly  acceded  to 
upon  these  conditions,  and  the  time  and 
place  for  the  redelivery  of  their  prisoner 
being  agreed  upon,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
departed  from  Scarborough  to  convey 
Gaveston  to  Wallingford,  at  which  place 
the  King  had  appointed  to  take  his  fare- 
well of  him.  The  Barons  in  the  interim, 
repenting  their  indulgence,  and  fearful 
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lest  Gaveston  should  elude  the  Earl's 
vigilance,  and  escape  into  Normandy, 
resolved  to  pursue  them,  and  secretly 
following  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  his 
charge,  they  overtook  them  at  Dodding- 
ton,  a  border  town  in  Oxfordshire,  at 
which  place  there  not  being  accommoda- 
tion for  the  whole  party,  the  Earl  left 
Gaveston  under  a  strong  guard  of  his 
followers,  whilst  he  went  forward  with 
his  Countess  to  the  next  town  to  seek 
lodgings  for  the  night.  The  Earl  of 
Warwick,  with  a  troop  of  armed  men, 
arriving  about  midnight,  soon  wrested 
the  prisoner  from  his  guards,  and  spee- 
dily conveyed  him  under  a  strong  escort 
to  Warwick  Castle,  where  the  Earls  of 
Lancaster,  Hereford,  and  Arundel,  with 
others  of  his  most  inveterate  enemies, 
were  assembled  ;  and  in  a  general 
council  of  debate  held  immediately  upon 
his  arrival,  a  summary  mode  of  punish- 
ment was  resolved  upon,  and  a  Welsh 
executioner,  celebrated  for  his  dexterity. 
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sent  for  without  delay.  As  soon  as  he 
arrived,  the  unhappy  Gaveston  was  car- 
ried to  Blacklow  Hill,  since  called  Ga- 
veston's  Hill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Warwick,  where,  amongst  the  dark 
woods  with  which  it  is  still  covered, 
the  yoijthful  Cornwall  suffered  the  venge- 
ance of  his  enemies,  and  without 
prayer  or  preparation  was  inhumanly 
beheaded,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
great  men  acting  a  part  in  this  dreadful 
tragedy. 

After  his  execution  the  Friars  Preach- 
ers took  care  of  his  body,  and  conveyed 
it  to  Oxford,  from  whence  two  years 
afterwards  the  King  removed  it  to  Lang- 
ley  in  Hertfordshire,  causing  it  to  be 
honourably  interred  there  in  the  church 
of  the  Friars  Preachers,  which  he  there 
founded  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the 
murdered  Gaveston  and  his  progenitors. 

The  spot  where  Gaveston  suffered  this 
deserved  but  awful  punishment  is  about 
a  mile  and  an  half  from  Warwick,  upon 
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the  top  of  a  hill  on  the  left  of  the  road 
beyond  the  turnpike  leading  from  War- 
wick to  Coventry,  and  crowned  with  a 
grove  of  dark  firs,  the  appropriate  em- 
blems of  his  melancholy  fate  ;  and  it  is 
said,  though  with  little  appearance  of 
probability,  that  till  within  the  last  few 
years  the  identical  block  upon  which  he 
suffered  was  still  remaining. 

It  appears  that  Gaveston  had  formerly 
much  angered  the  Earl  of  Warwick;  for 
being  himself  of  delicate  habits,  and  a 
fair  complexion,  he  had  frequently  ridi- 
culed the  robust  frame  and  swarthy  skin 
of  Earl  Guy,  sarcastically  denominating 
him  "  The  black  dog  of  Ardemie,'^  with 
other  taunting  epithets,  not  easily  to  be 
forgiven  by  one  of  his  lofty  bearing  :  and 
w^hat  powerful  sway  our  ancient  Barons 
bore  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment may  in  this  instance  be  discerned  j 
for  having  insinuated  to  the  people  that 
all  which  they  had  done  was  for  the  ho- 
nour  of  God,   and  the   benefit  of  the 
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state,  the  King,  however  deeply  he  laid 
to  heart  the  death  of  his  beloved  Gaves- 
ton,  dared  not  attempt  to  punish  a  single 
actor  in  his  murder,  and  was  even  so 
glad  to  make  his  peace  with  them  upon 
any  terms,  that  within  two  years  after  he 
granted  a  pardon  by  particular  name  ^  to 
every  one  of  them,  although  to  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  as  the  principal,  however  he 
affected  it,  he  was  never  thoroughly  re- 
conciled J  nor  did  the  Earl  himself  long 
enjoy  the  felicities  of  this  world,  for  he 
died  shortly  after,  by  poison  as  was  sup- 
posed, at  his  seat  at  Warwick  Castle,  in 
the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  leaving 
for  his  successor  his  eldest  son,  Thomas 
Beaiicha7np^  to  whose  heroic  valour,  as 
also  to  that  of  his  brother  John,  fame 
hag  since  borne  ample  testimony. 

From  the  time  that  Earl  Thomas  ar- 
rived at  years  of  maturity  he  was  never 
out  of  some  high  employment  or  other, 
of  which  tiie  following  is  but  a  limited 
account : — In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign 
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of  King  Edward  the  Third  he  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  the  islands  of 
Guernsey,  Sark,  and  Alderney.  In  the 
seventh  he  attended  the  young  Monarch, 
then  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  into 
Scotland,  at  which  time  Robert  de  Baliol 
King  of  Scotland  did  homage  to  him  for 
the  kingdoni  of  Scotland  and  the  isles 
ac^acent ;  and  in  the  ninth  he  had  the 
custody  of  the  Scottish  Marches  given 
to  him  in  charge.  At  this  period  the 
noble  Earl  was  a  bachelor,  but  the  King 
being  desirous  that  he  should  marry,  and 
being  also  indebted  to  Roger  Lord  Mor- 
timer in  an  immense  sum  of  money  for 
his  services  as  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he 
granted  him  the  benefit  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick's  marriage,  upon  which  he  soon 
afterwards  married  Katharine,  daughter 
of  the  said  Lord  Mortimer.  In  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  King  Edward's  reign  he 
attended  him  into  France,  and  com- 
manded the  left  wing  of  the  army  there 
drawn  up  to  give  battle  to  the  French, 
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in  support  of  Edward's  pretensions  to 
the  crowns  of  France,  in  right  of  his 
mother  Isabel,  daughter  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  and  sister  to  the  three  last  Kings  of 
France,  viz.  Lewis  Hutin,  Philip  the 
Tall,  and  Charles  the  Fair,  who  having 
separately  and  in  full  Parliament  accused 
their  wives  of  adultery,  died  issue-less, 
upon  which  Edward  advanced  his  claim 
to  the  crown,  as  the  proper  successor  of 
his  mother  Isabel,  the  legitimate  heiress 
to  the  throne  of  France ;  but  the  French 
asserting  that  by  the  Salique  Law  no 
woman  could  inherit  it?,  advanced  Philip 
de  Valois,  although  a  degree  farther  off, 
to  the  possession  of  the  regal  dignity ; 
whereupon  Edward  invaded  France  by 
way  of  Antwerp,  and  at  the  importunity 
of  the  Flemings,  who  considered  hirti  a^ 
their  lawful  Sovereign,  upon  Feb.  21, 
1340,  assumed  the  title  and  arms  of  King 
of  England  and  France,  quartering  thfe 
lions  of  England  with  the  lilies  of  France, 
adding  afeo  the  motto  ^'  Dieu  et  Mon 
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Droit '^  In  the  fourteenth  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  was  Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
which  conveyed  the  King  into  Flanders, 
and  in  this  passage  they  obtained  a  most 
signal  victory  at  sea  over  the  French 
fleet  which  lay  near  Helvoetsluys  to  ob- 
struct their  landing.  In  this  memorable 
naval  victory,  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
that  England  ever  gained,  and  in  which 
King  Edward  was  personally  present 
during  the  battle,  invigorating  by  his 
applause  the  exertions  of  the  English, 
there  w^ere  30,000  of  the  enemy  slain, 
after  nine  hours'  bloody  fighting,  and  400 
of  their  finest  vessels  taken  and  burnt,  or 
otherwise  destroyed ! 

It  is  related  upon  historical  authority, 
that  in  this  engagement  the  French,  ra- 
ther than  endure  the  swords  and  arrows 
of  the  victorious  English,  leaped  in  des- 
peration by  hundreds  into  the  sea,  and 
numbers  perishing  in  this  manner,  their 
loss  was  so  immense  that,  fearful  of  the 
effect  which  this  afflicting  intelligence 
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might  have  upon  the  French  King,  none 
dared  disclose  it  to  him,  till  his  know- 
ledge  of  it  becoming  indispensable,  his 
jester  at  length  undertook  the  painful 
task,  and  broke  the  news  to  him  by  con- 
tinually exclaiming  in  his  hearing — 
"  Cowardly  Englishmen  !  Dastardly 
Englishmen  !  Faint-hearted  English- 
men ! '' 

The  King's  curiosity  being  excited  by 
the  incessant  repetition  of  these  expres- 
sions, he  inquired  the  meaning,  and  was 
answered  by  the  jester — "  Because  they 
durst  not  leap  out  of  their  ships  by  hun- 
dreds into  the  sea,  as  our  brave  French- 
men did !  "  From  this  hint  the  unfor* 
tunate  Monarch  learnt  his  loss,  but  ab- 
staining from  all  expression  of  his  grief, 
he  bewailed  it  in  secret,  while  the  victo- 
rious Edward,  landing  with  all  the  glory 
obtained  by  this  victory,  marched  at  the 
head  of  an  hundred  thousand  troops 
towards  Tournay.  In  the  same  year  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  w^as  appointed  one  of 
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the  King's  delegates  at  the  treaty  of 
Arias,  at  which  meeting  a  two  years* 
truce  was  concluded  upon. 

In  the  fifteenth  he  was  present  at  the 
celebrated  tournament  held  at  London 
by  King  Edward  in  honour  of  the  beau- 
tiful Joanna,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  upon 
which  occasion  the  vulgar  tradition  is 
that  the  Order  of  the  Garter  was  first 
instituted,  from  the  circumstance  of  this 
lady's  garter  falling  off  as  she  danced  at 
a  Court  ball  with  the  King,  which  Ed* 
ward  taking  up  gallantly  bound  round 
his  own  knee.  Queen  Philippa  being 
somewhat  jealous,,  was  deeply  offended 
thereat,  upon  which,  according  to  some 
authors,  the  King  delivered  it  to  the  fair 
owner  again,  with  the  observation  now 
forming  the  mottd  of  the  Order,  viz. 
**  HoHi  soit  qui  mM  y  penst''  However 
plausible  l\m  tale  may  appear,  there  i« 
in  reality  but  little  reason  to  attribute 
the  institution  to  such  a  feminine  origin, 
to  I  shall  lexplaifi  in  its  proper  plaxie  upoa 
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the  authority  of  the  learned  Selden,  Dr. 
Heylin,    and    others,   who   have   taken 
much  pains  to  ascertain  the  fact.    In  the 
sixteenth  he  was  selected  to  superintend 
a  voyage-royal  which  King  Edward  de- 
signed to  France,  and  was  also  chosen 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  with 
his  allies  in  Brabant  and  Flanders,  and 
also  to  negotiate  with  Philip  de  Valois  re- 
specting his  title  to  the  crown  of  France. 
In  the  same  year  he  attended  the  ex- 
pedition into  Brittany,  and  being  at  the 
siege  of  Nantes,  he  skirmished  so  stoutly 
there,  upon  a  sortie  made  by  a  detach- 
ment  of   the   French    army,    that    the 
enemy,  though  greatly  superior  in  num- 
bers,   was  repulsed,    and    driven   back 
into  the  citadel  with  considerable  loss. 

In  the  seventeenth  he  marched  w^ith 
Henry  Earl  of  Lancaster  to  take  the 
command  of  the  King's  forces  in  Scot- 
land ;  but  both  being  speedily  recalled, 
they  were  sent  to  treat  with  the  Pope  in 
jk    person,  and  empowered  to  conclude  the 
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treaty  agreed  upon  between  the  English 
monarch  and  Phih'p  de  Valois. 

In  the  eighteenth  he  went  to  Avignon 
to  confer  with  the  Pope  touching  King 
Edward's  claim  to  the  French  crown, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  constituted 
Earl  Marshal  of  England. 

In  July,  1346,  he  attended  the  King 
upon  his  expedition  into  France,  and 
landing  with  him  at  Caen  in  Normandy 
he  manifested  his  valour  to  the  utmost 
admiration  by  making  the  first  onset  in 
person,  attended  only  by  one  esquire  and 
six  archers,  and  the  whole  but  indiffe- 
rently mounted.  With  this  handful  of 
men  he  encountered  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred Normans,  more  than  sixty  of  whom 
were  left  dead  upon  the  spot,  and  the 
English  being  only  eight  in  number,  with 
their  valiant  leader  at  their  head,  having 
won  the  bridge,  made  way  for  the  army 
to  land,  and  marched  into  the  town  pell- 
mell  amongst  the  enemy,  crowned  with 
victory,   and  covered   with  blood   and 
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dust!  After  carrying  the  triumphs  of 
the  English  arms  almost  to  the  very  gates 
of  Paris,  he  assisted  Prince  Edward  as 
one  of  the  principal  commanders  to  lead 
the  vanguard  of  King  Edward's  army 
into  the  famous  battle  of  Cressy,  where 
the  English  name  was  immortalized  by 
the  glories  of  this  memorable  day.  Pre-» 
vious  to  the  battle  part  of  the  Enghsh 
and  French  armies  had  been  for  some 
time  in  sight  of  each  other,  and  an  en- 
gagement  w^as  hourly  expected,  although 
the  forces  of  the  English  were  but  little 
proportioned  to  those  of  the  French 
King,  whose  army  amounted  to  upwards 
of  120,000  fighting  men;  the  vanguard 
being  led  by  the  King  of  Bohemia  and 
the  Count  d'Alen9on,  King  Philip  him- 
self  commanded  the  main  body  in  per- 
son, and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  with  a  num- 
ber of  foreign  princes  having  charge  of 
the  rear.  Opposed  to  this  immense  body 
the  English  numbered  but  30,000.  Not- 
withstanding  their  disparity,  King  Ed- 
l2 
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tvard,  unwilling  to  check  the  ardour  of 
his  troops,  resolved  to  indulge  them  in 
their  eagerness  for  the  fight,  and  accord- 
ingly prepared  for  the  engagement, 
which  commenced  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  on  Saturday  (a  day 
always  considered  as  peculiarly  fortunate 
by  Edward),  Aug.  26, 1346.  The  King 
of  France,  impelled  by  his  resentment 
of  Edward's  pretensions  to  his  crown, 
and  trusting  to  the  evident  superiority 
of  his  numbei's,  as  anxiously  urged  on 
his  forces  to  the  contest  :  but  the 
Genoese  bowmen,  who  to  the  number  of 
15,000  were  to  commence  the  attack, 
being  wearied  by  a  long  march,  prayed 
for  rest  before  the  battle. 

The  Count  d'Alen^on  who  led  the 
vanguard,  being  informed  of  their  pe- 
tition, rode  furiously  amongst  the  arch- 
ers, and,  bitterly  reviling  them  for 
cowardice,  commanded  them  to  begin 
the  attack  without  delay.  Their  un- 
AviUingness  was  farther  increased  by  a 
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hasty  shower  of  rain,  which,  falling 
heavily  upon  their  bow^-strings,  rendered 
them  nearly  useless ;  while  the  English 
archers,  having  prudently  kept  theirs 
guarded  from  the  wet,  were  favoured 
with  a  sudden  gleam  of  sun-shine,  and 
discharged  such  a  tremendous  shower 
of  arrows  upon  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
that,  dazzled  by  the  strong  light,  and 
confounded  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
attack,  the  Genoese  ranks  were  thrown 
into  confusion  ;  and  the  young  Prince 
of  Wales,  who,  though  but  in  his  six- 
teenth  year,  commanded  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  English,  observing  this 
circumstance,  had  presence  of  mind  to 
take  advantage  of  their  disorder,  and 
led  his  brave  troops  on  with  spirit  to  the 
charge.  The  English,  with  their  youth- 
ful  leader,  were  speedily  surrounded  by 
the  French  under  the  command  of  the 
Count  d'Alen9on;  and  the  Earls  of 
Warwick,  Arundel,  and  Northampton, 
perceiving  his  perilous  situation,  hast- 
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ened  to  assist  the  Prince,  who,  though 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  was  foremost 
in  every  danger,  and  wherever  he  ap- 
peared seemed  to  turn  the  fortune  of 
the  fight ! 

These  experienced  veterans  beheld 
with  astonishment  the  daring  valour  of 
the  heroic  boy ;  but  alarmed  for  his 
safety,  and  fearful  of  his  being  over- 
powered  by  numbers,  the  French  being 
in  all  quarters  at  least  four  to  one,  they 
sent  to  King  Edward,  who  was  posted 
at  a  distance,  for  a  speedy  reinforce- 
ment of  troops  from  his  body  of  re- 
serve. The  delighted  Monarch,  justly 
worthy  of  such  a  son,  viewing  the 
battle  from  a  windmill  placed  on  the 
summit  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  and 
charmed  with  the  intrepidity  of  the 
youthfid  hero,  refused  to  send  him  aid ; 
and  commanding  his  forces  to  keep 
aloof,  ''  Go,"  said  he  to  the  messenger  ; 
<*  let  my  son  gloriously  conquer,  or 
gloriously  die !    If  God  Almighty  per- 
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init  him  to  survive  it,  the  honour  of 
this  day  shall  be  entirely  his  own !  *' 
This  magnanimous  answer  being  re- 
ported to  the  Prince  of  Wales  seemed 
to  lend  him  new  courage,  and  returning 
undauntedly  to  the  charge,  the  Count 
d'Alen9on  was  speedily  slain  ;  and  many 
others  of  their  principal  commanders 
being  destroyed  or  taken  prisoners,  the 
French  cavalry  was  completely  routed, 
and  the  fortune  of  the  day  being  de- 
cidedly for  the  English,  the  carnage  w^as 
dreadful,  and  continued  without  inter- 
mission till  night  stopped  its  progress, 
and  the  shades  of  darkness  at  last  con- 
cluded their  sanguinary  labours. 

In  this  memorable  engagement  the 
loss  of  the  English  was  but  trifling, 
being  only  one  Esquire,  three  Knights, 
and  a  few  others  of  inferior  rank,  while 
that  of  the  French  was  incredible,  as 
appeared  from  the  bodies  of  eleven  great 
Princes  being  found  dead  upon  the  field 
of  battle,  viz. — the  King  of  Bohemia^ 
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skin  by  Prince  Edward's  own  hand, 
whoj  taking  the  white  plume  from  the 
monarch's  jewelled  helmet,  placed  it 
upon  his  own  in  signal  of  victory  ;  (and 
in  commemoration  of  this  circumstance, 
the  Bohemian  plume  and  motto  of 
*^  Ich  dien "  has  since  been  borne  as 
the  peculiar  designation  of  the  Prince 
X  of  Wales,)  King  of  Majorca,  Dauphin 
de  Viennois,  Count  d'Alen9on,  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  Duke  de  Bourbon,  Duke  of 
Flanders,  Earls  of  Saucerre  and  d'Har- 
court.  Earls  d'Aumerle  and  Nevers, 
six  German  Princes,  the  Grand  Prior  of 
France,  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  and 
of  Barons,  Knights  and  Esquires,  up- 
wards of  1500,  to  which  may  be  added 
nearly  30,000  of  inferior  degree ! 

The  next  year  after  this  victory.  King 
Edward,  being  resolved  to  secure  an 
easy  entrance  into  France,  laid  siege  to 
Calais,  then  under  the  command  of 
John  de  Vienne,  and  in  this  expedition 
the   Earl   of  ^yar^Yick    bore   the   com- 
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inand.  The  siege  though  lingering 
was  finally  crowned  with  success,  al" 
though  the  Governor,  a  most  expe- 
rienced commander,  excluded  all  the 
unnecessary  inhabitants  and  useless 
mouths  from  the  city,  to  the  number  of 
1500,  whom  Edward  not  only  peiv 
mitted  to  pass  through  his  army,  then 
lying  before  the  gates,  but  generously 
relieved  the  famished  wanderers  with 
food  and  other  necessaries,  and  pre- 
sented them  with  two-pence  each  to 
carry  them  on  their  way.  The  garrison, 
being  at  last  subdued  by  famine,  sur- 
rendered to  the  English  August  4, 
1347,  after  an  obstinate  siege  of  nearly 
twelve  months ;  during  which  the  in- 
habitants were  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity  of  hunger  and  distress.  Edward, 
resentful  of  the  obstinate  resistance  of 
the  brave  Calaisians,  resolved  to  punish 
them  by  the  execution  of  the  principal 
inhabitants 5  and  his  determination  being 
L  5 
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made  known,  six  of  their  noblest  Bur- 
gesses presented  themselves  to  the  King, 
bare-footed,  bare-headed,  and  stripped 
to  their  shirts,  with  halters  about  their 
necks,  and  with  the  keys  of  the  town 
and  castle  in  their  hand,  in  token  of 
submission  to  his  will ;  hoping  to  satiate 
his  vengeance  by  their  deaths,  and  ob- 
tain his  royal  clemency  for  the  rest  of 
their  miserable  townsmen.  Their  lives 
were  however  spared  at  the  earnest  in- 
tercession of  Queen  Phihppa,  who,  being 
far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  fell  at 
the  feet  of  the  angry  monarch,  after  all 
the  entreaties  of  his  council  had  failed, 
and  implored  mercy  for  these  wretched 
victims  to  the  love  of  their  bleeding 
country  I  Having  with  abundance  of 
tears  and  much  difficulty  obtained  their 
pardon,  she  clothed  and  fed  them,  and 
presentmg  them  with  six  nobles  each, 
ordered  them  to  be  conveyed  in  safety 
through  the  army,  and  set  at  liberty  to 
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go  whithersoever  they  would.  An  act 
justly  worthy  the  consort  of  such  a  con- 
queror ! 

King  Edward  having  instituted  the 
Order  of  t'he  Garter,  his  first  chapter 
was  holden  at  Windsor,  St.  George's 
day,  April  23,  1344,  upon  which  oc- 
casion the  gallant  Earl  of  Warwick  was 
elected  a  Knight  Companion,  and  was 
invested  with  the  habit  immediately 
after  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  his 
cousin  Henry,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  afterwards  Henry 
the  Fourth,  being  the  third  knight,  and 
the  ^j'st  subject  below  the  blood  royal, 
ever  honoured  with  -the  insignia  of  this 
noble  orderr  The  real  origin  of  this 
illustrious  institution  is  believed  to  have 
been  as  follows  r — the  story  of  its  being 
founded  in  commemoration  of  the  Coun- 
tess of  Salisbury  losing  her  garter  at  a 
ball,  though  much  credited,  being,  ac- 
cording to  most  writers,  except  Polydore 
Virgil  by  whom  the  error  was  first  pro- 
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mulgated  200  years  after  its  foundation, 
considered  as  fabulous. 

About  the  time  that  Edward  medi- 
tated the  invasion  of  France,  in  support 
of  his  maternal  pretensions  to  that 
crown,  he  became  desirous  of  making 
the  English  Court  the  rendezvous  of 
all  such  knights  and  chiefs  as  might  be 
found  serviceable  to  him  in  his  intended 
contest ;  in  pursuance  of  which,  some 
time  before  his  destined  expedition,  he 
erected  a  Round  Table  at  Windsor 
Castle,  in  imitation  of  that  of  King  Ar- 
thur's at  Winchester,  and  caused  his 
royal  invitation  to  it  to  be  spread  li- 
berally abroad.  A  vast  concourse  of 
Knights  and  foreign  Princes  in  conse- 
quence resorted  to  England,  and  were 
^mptuously  entertained  at  Windsor 
with  tilts  and  tournaments,  and  all  the 
usual  sports  of  chivalry  of  the  times. 

At  this  period  Philip  de  Valois,  being 
in  actual  possession   of  the  Crown  of 
France,   determined  to  counteract  the 
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intentions  of  his  rival ;  and  to  this  end 
instituted  a  similar  association  in  his 
own  court,  which,  drawing  away  num- 
bers of  King  Edward's  visitors  from 
Windsor,  frustrated  for  the  present  the 
designs  of  the  EngHsh  Monarch.  Not- 
withstanding this  interruption  to  his 
schemes,  Edward  did  not  abandon  his 
original  intention  ;  and  Queen  Philippa 
being  ultimately  victorious  in  the  expe- 
dition undertaken  by  her  against  Scot- 
land, whilst  he  was  himself  engaged  in 
extending  his  conquests  over  France, 
he  resolved  upon  a  distinction  more 
particular  and  select ;  and  shortly  after 
instituted  the  Order  of  the  Garter^  in 
honourable  commemoration,  as  it  is  be- 
lieved by  Selden,  Du  Chesne,  and  others, 
of  the  famous  battle  of  Cressyj  at 
which,  for  want  of  his  usual  signet,  he 
had  taken  his  embroidered  garter  from 
his  knee,  and  sent  as  a  signal  to  one  of 
his  commanders  during  the  engagement 
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which  terminated  so  gloriously  for  the 
English  name. 

With  the  insignia  of  this  noble  Order, 
consisting  of  a  garter  enamelled  with 
gold  and  jewellery,  to  be  worn  below 
the  left  knee,  and  a  collar  with  a  jewel, 
or  badge,  bearing  the  image  of  St. 
George,  the  tutelary  saint  of  England, 
encountering  the  dragon,  worn  round 
the  neck  pendent  from  a  blue  ribbon 
embroidered  with  the  motto  of  the 
Order,  "  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  ptnse^^ 
upon  all  festivals  and  state  occasions. 
King  Edward  personally  rewarded  the 
most  eminent  of  such  knights  as  had 
persevered  in  alliance  with  him,  and 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle  in  his 
numerous  engagements. 

This  Order  is  justly  esteemed  the 
most  honourable  one  ever  instituted: 
the  original  number  of  twenty-six  knights 
having  been  strictly  adhered  to  except 
in  a  recent  instance,  the  reigning  So- 
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vereign  of  England  being  invariably  the 
chief,  and  more  foreign  princes  and 
illustrious  potentates  having  been  ad- 
mitted companions  of  it,  than  of  any 
other  fraternity;  as  the  following  list, 
brought  down  to  the  year,  1790,  and 
since  considerably  increased  by  the 
splendid  installation  of  1 804,*  will  mani- 
fest beyond  all  doubt  : 

Eight  Emperors  of  Germany, 

Five  Kings  of  France, 

Three  Kings  of  Spain, 

One  King  of  Arragon, 

Seven  Kings  of  Portugal, 

One  King  of  Poland, 

Two  Kings  of  Sweden, 

Six  Kings  of  Denmark, 

Two  Kings  of  Naples, 

One  King  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem, 

One  King  of  Bohemia, 

Two  Kings  of  Scotland, 

*  As  also  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  King  of  Pru9sia> 
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Five  Princes  of  Orange, 

Nineteen  Kings  of  England  (inclu- 
ding his  present  Majesty,)  Chiefs  of  the 
Order,  and  a  long  list  of  British  nobility 
too  voluminous  for  insertion. 

Philip,  King  of  France,  dying  in  the 
29th  year  of  King  Edward's  reign,  John 
his  son,  who  succeeded  him,  gave  the 
Dukedom  of  Aquitaine,  which  belonged 
to  the  crown  of  England,  to  the  Dau- 
phin of  Viennois ;  of  which  Edward 
receiving  speedy  intelligence  was  most 
angrily  moved  thereat;  and  sending 
hastily  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  (or,  as 
he  was  then  styled,  the  Black  Prince, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  wearing 
black  armour,  and  the  devices  of  the 
conquered  King  of  Bohemia,)  he  for- 
mally assigned  to  him,  in  the  presence 
of  his  nobility,  the  Dukedom  of  Aqui- 
taine for  his  future  possession,  and 
sent  him  away  into  France  to  recover 
it  from  the  Dauphin,  attended  by  the 
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Earl  of  Warwick  and  divers  others  of 
his  nobility. 

In  somewhat  less  than  a  year  after 
this  sojourn  in  the  French  dominions, 
the  memorable  battle  of  Poictiers  took 
place,  in  which  the  King  of  France  him- 
self, with  his  son,  and  the  King  of 
Navarre,  were  taken  prisoners.  On  this 
glorious  day,  the  intrepid  valour  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  obtained  for  him  last- 
ing renown ;  for  in  this  battle  it  is  re* 
corded  he  fought  so  long  and  stoutly, 
that  his  hands  were  completely  stripped 
of  their  skin,  by  the  incessant  use  of  his 
sword  and  massy  pole-axe,  the  direful 
weapons  of  his  slaughter  !  In  this  en- 
gagement the  Earl  took  prisoner  with 
his  own  hand  William  de  Melun,  Arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  for  whose  ransom  he 
received  8000I.,  in  those  days  an  im- 
mense sum.  In  the  thirty-first  of  King 
Edward,  the  Earl  was  again  engaged  in 
the  French  wars;  and  in  the  thirty-third, 
he,  in  conjunction  with  Robert  Earl  of 
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Suffolk,  was  appointed   Marshal  of  :the 
Host, 

In  the  thirty-sixth  he  attended  the 
Black  Prince  into  his  Dukedom  of  Aqui- 
taine,  as  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the 
fleet  which  carried  him  over;  and  in  the 
thirty-eighth,  with  many  others  of  the 
English  nobility,  he  accompanied  Peter 
de  Lusignan,  King  of  Cyprus,  to  the 
wars  in  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  on  the 
feast  of  All  Saints,  November  i,  1365, 
was  present  in  the  great  battle  fought 
on  the  plains  of  Ascalon,  in  Turkey  5 
where  the  Christians,  or,  as  they  were 
then  denominated,  soldiers  of  the  cross, 
obtained  a  most  bloody  victory  over  the 
Saracen  Infidels.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
Earl  returned  to  his  native  land,  bring- 
ing in  his  train  a  young  Prince,  son  of 
the  King  of  Lithunia,  whom  he  caused 
to  be  christened  with  great  magnificence 
in  London  5  himself  standing  god-father, 
and,  by  his  father's  desire,  causing  him 
to    be    named    after  himself,    Thomas 
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Beauchamp,  a  name  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  English  history  ! 

He  soon  after  went  upon  the  King'5 
service  into  France,  and  again  to  Calais 
with  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  upon  other 
great  occasions;  and  in  the  forty-third 
year  of  King  Edward's  reign,  a  parlia- 
ment being  holden  at  London,  in  which 
tlie  breach  of  peace  by  the  French  was 
most  ably  discussed,  the  King  sent  an 
army  into  France  under  the  command 
of  his  fourth  son,  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  assisted  by  Humphry  de 
Bohun,    Earl  of  Hereford,    and  other 
lords  of  renown,  which  being  got  over 
sea,    encamped    near    Calais,    then    in 
possession  of  the  English,  and  towards 
which   the   French  forces  speedily  ad- 
vanced.    The  English  meanwhile,  from 
some  unaccountable  cause  or  other,  de- 
layed fighting  so  long,  that  the  army 
grew  grievously  in  want  of  provisions, 
and  their  young  and  inexperienced  com- 
mander,  fearing  that  his  forces  were  not 
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Strong  enough  to  give  them  battle,  de- 
lajed  it  till  numbers  of  his  men  died  of 
famine  and  fatigue,  upon  which  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  being  moved  with  anger  at 
this  intelligence,  hastened  to  th^  sea- 
side, with  such  of  his  soldiers  as  he 
could  collect,  and  sailed  away  for  Calais 
without  loss  of  time.  The  French,  hear- 
ing of  his  arrival,  were  panic-struck  at  the 
sound  of  his  name,  and  instantly  quitting 
their  tents  they  fled  in  great  dismay, 
leaving  their  provisions  and  military  stores 
behind  them!  As  soon  as  the  Earl  landed, 
he  called  a  council  of  war,  and  indignantly 
reviHng  those  who  had  prevented  the 
troops  from  fighting,  he  exclaimed, 
**  For  my  part,  I  will  go  on,  and  fight 
like  a  man,  before  the  English  bread 
which  I  have  eaten  worthily  be  di- 
gested ;"  and  so  saying  he  called  his 
forces  about  him,  and  marching  forward 
to  the  Isle  of  Cans,  he  attacked  and 
completely  ravaged  it.  But  his  heroic 
career  had  nearly  reached  its  close  ^  for, 
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returning  to  Calais,  he  fell  sick  of  the 
pestilence  which  had  already  wasted  the 
flower  of  the  English  army,  and  he 
whom  the  sword  could  not  conquer  fell 
subdued  by  disease,  and  died  after  a 
long  and  glorious  life,  November  IS, 
1369.  His  body  was  brought  to  En- 
gland, and  interred  in  the  Collegiate 
church  of  St.  Mary  at  Warwick,  in  the 
chancel  of  which  his  tomb,  bearing  the 
statues  of  himself  and  his  Countess 
Katherine,  cut  in  white  marble,  still  re- 
mains, having  been  preserved  from  the 
dreadful  conflagration  which  destroyed 
the  church  in  1694, 

His  eldest  son,  Guy^  died  in  his  fa* 
ther's  life-time,  at  Vendome  in  France, 
and  was  buried  under  a  magnificent 
tomb  of  alabaster,  before  the  high  altar 
in  the  church  at  that  place,  and  Thomas^ 
his  second  son,  succeeded  to  the  pos- 
session of  his  honours  and  estates.  This 
noble  Earl  was  twenty-four  years  of  age 
at  the  death  of  his  illustrious  father,  and 
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had  been  knighted  with  his  elder  brother 
Guy,  by  the  King's  own  hand.  In  tiie 
twenty-ninth  of  Edward  the  Third,  he 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  William 
Lord  Ferrers,  and  carefully  treading  in 
the  steps  of  his  predecessor,  was,  after 
many  other  eminent  services,  by  a  Par- 
liament held  at  London  for  that  especial 
purpose,  elected  Governor  to  King 
Richard  the  Second,  whose  father,  the 
valiant  Black  Prince,  died  of  a  consump- 
tion June  8,  1376,  leaving  behind  him  a 
character  in  every  respect  untarnished, 
and  lamented  by  the  English  nation  with 
a  sorrow  which  even  time  itself  could 
scarcely  alleviate ! 

The  young  Monarch,  only  eleven  years 
old  when  he  ascended  the  throne  of  his 
magnanimous  grandfather,  was  soon  led 
astray  by  mistaken  notions  of  royalty 
imbibed  at  this  early  age,  and  disdaining 
all  control,  assumed  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment before  he  arrived  at  years  of 
discretion  J  and  scorning  the  councils  of 
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those  superior  to  him  both  in  years  and 
judgment,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  so 
guided  and  imposed  upon  by  liis  licen- 
tious favourites,  that  his  uncle  Thomas 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  being  both  men  of  haughty 
minds,  and  incapable  of  enduring  the 
overbearing  insolence  of  the  youthful 
Sovereign  and  his  advisers,  the  abandon- 
ed Vere  Earl  of  Oxford,  whom  he  cre- 
ated Marquis  of  Dublin,  and  who  was 
the  first  person  ever  ennobled  with  that 
title,  and  Michael  de  la  Pole,  a  mer- 
chant's son  in  London,  ^vhom  he  had 
also  advanced  to  be  Earl  of  Suffolk  and 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England;  that 
disdaining  to  countenance  such  notori- 
ous profligacy,  they  put  themselves  in 
arms  against  him  at  Haringly  Park  near 
Highgate,  and  joining  their  forces, 
amounting  to  an  army  of  forty  thousand 
men,  they  constrained  the  King  to  call 
his  Parliament  together,  to  which  the 
offended  Barons  were  specially  summon- 
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ed :  but  these  nobles  discovering  that  a 
plan  had  been  secretly  laid  for  their 
assassination,  declined  attending;  and 
the  King  in  this  Parliament,  having 
changed  all  his  state  officers,  suspended 
Warwick  and  Gloucester  from  their  seats 
at  the  Privy  Council,  and  all  other  their 
high  offices  of  state.  Shortly  afterwards 
Richard,  who  was  daily  rendering  him- 
self more  obnoxious  to  his  people,  paid 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  a  visit  at  his 
seat  in  Essex,  and  concealing  his  real 
malice,  pretended  an  anxious  desire  to 
be  reconciled  to  him  ;  and  drawing  him 
away  to  London  on  pretence  of  urgent 
business,  the  Duke,  unsuspicious  of  his 
nephew's  treachery,  was  seized  by  a 
company  of  armed  men,  who  were  se- 
cretly waiting  his  arrival,  and  hurrying 
him  blindfolded  to  the  Thames,  they 
conveyed  him  on  board  a  vessel  ready 
to  carry  him  to  Calais,  where  immedi- 
ately upon  his  arrival,  he  was  cruelly 
smothered  between   two   feather-beds  j 
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the  abandoned  Richard  not  daring  to 
satiate  his  vengeance  by  bringing  him 
to  an  open  trial  in  England. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick,  after  breaking 
up  the  forces  at  Haringly  Park^  had  re- 
tired to  his  seat  at  Warwick,  and  oc- 
cupied himself  in  building  the  stately 
tower,  called  "  Guy's  Tower,''  standing 
at  the  north-east  cofner  of  the  interior 
court  of  the  castle,  which  he  completed 
in  1 394,  the  cost  of  which  amounted  to 
three  hundred  and  ninety-five  pounds 
five  shillings  and  two-pence,  and  the 
walls  of  which  are  ten  feet  thick ;  but  as 
dignified  in  his  resentment  as  the  King 
was  inveterate,  he  took  no  steps  to  re- 
instate himself  in  his  favour,  whilst 
Richard  deeply  afraid  of  his  powxr,  and 
harbouring  great  distrust  of  the  apparent 
calmness  of  the  Earl,  about  the  time 
that  he  instigated  the  secret  murder  of 
his  uncle,  made  some  overtures  of  re- 
conciliation  to  him.  The  Earl,  ignorant 
of  the  Duke's  untimely  end,  listened  to 
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him  without  reluctance,  and  being  in- 
vited to  a  grand  feast  given  by  King 
Richard  in  pursuance  of  his  design,  he 
was  enticed  away  from  his  castle,  and 
being  seized  as  a  prisoner,  was  conveyed 
to  the  Isle  of  Man,  where,  disdaining  to 
disavow  the  meeting  at  Haringly  Park, 
or  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  con- 
vened, sentence  of  death  was  immedi- 
ately pronounced  upon  him.  But  the 
King,  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  ex- 
ecuting such  a  popular  nobleman,  and 
dreading  the  effects  of  public  resent- 
ment for  his  uncle's  murder,  changed 
the  sentence  into  banishment  for  life, 
and  bestowed  his  castle  and  estates 
upon  Thomas  Holland,  Earl  of  Kent,  to 
whom  he  also  committed  the  custody  of 
the  Countess  of  Warwick,  and  her  son 
Richard  Beauchamp,  as  prisoners  of 
state.  The  Earl  of  Kent  also  obtained 
a  grant  of  the  celebrated  suit  of  arras 
hangings,  belonging  to  the  said  Earl, 
and  containing  the  history  of  the  achieve- 
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ments  of  the  warlike  Eaii  Guy,  em- 
broidered or  curiously  woven  therein, 
and  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  state 
bed-chamber  at  Warwick  Castle,  as  also 
of  his  sword  and  coat  of  mail ;  where- 
upon the  Lady  Katherine,  eldest  sister 
of  the  banished  Earl,  and  a  nun  in  the 
monastery  of  Wroxall,  petitioned  the 
King  for  their  restoration,  as  the  choicest 
possessions  of  her  family;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  her  prayer  was  granted, 
although  she  was  assigned  an  annual  sti- 
pend from  the  estates  of  her  banished 
brother. 

At  this  period  the  government  of 
Richard  became  odious  in  the  sight  of 
his  people,  from  his  total  want  of  discre- 
tion, and  his  arbitrary  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, in  confiscating  the  estates  of  his 
subjects  as  his  pleasure  served,  without 
any  regard  to  propriety ;  but  more  par- 
ticularly upon  the  occasion  of  a  quarrel 
which  had  recently  fallen  out  between 
the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford,  and 
M  2 
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which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  bloody 
feuds  between  the  Houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster.  The  Duke  of  Hereford, 
afterwards  Henry  the  Fourth,  surnamed 
Bolingbroke,  and  cousin  to  Richard  the 
Second,  being  son  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  fourth  son  of 
Edward  the  Third,  having  in  1397  pub- 
licly accused  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  before 
Parliament  of  sedition,  the  latter,  deny- 
ing the  charge,  gave  Hereford  the  lie ; 
and  as,  notwithstanding  the  general  pre- 
sumption of  his  guilt,  legal  proofs  of  it 
were  still  wanting,  it  was  determined 
that  their  difference  should  be  decided 
by  single  combat,  and  the  time  and 
place  for  the  meeting  w^as  accordingly 
appointed. 

Gosford  Green,  near  Coventry,  was 
the  spot  chosen  for  the  encounter ;  and 
the  day  being  arrived,  the  King  and  his 
Nobles  met  at  Coventry,  and  the  Dukes 
of  Hereford  and  Norfolk  impatiently  en- 
tered the  lists.    The  combat  was  already 
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commenced  in  the  presence  of  the  King 
and  his  Courtiers,  when  Richard  sudden- 
ly stopping  it,  without  assigning  any 
reason  for  this  capricious  conduct,  or- 
dered the  combatants  to  separate,  and 
each  of  them  respectively  to  quit  the 
kingdom  with  all  speed. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  he  banished  for 
life,  but  the  Duke  of  Hereford  for  four- 
teen years  only ;  thus  the  former  was 
condemned  to  perpetual  exile  without 
being  convicted  of  any  crime,  and  the 
latter,  a  young  man  of  the  most  promis- 
ing talents,  and  universally  beloved  by 
his  countrymen,  sent  into  banishment- 
without  any  charge  being  even  thought 
of  against  him.  Tel  est  mon  plaisir 
seemed  to  be  the  only  motive  for  this 
unaccountable  proceeding,  w^iich  served 
but  to  inflame  the  public  mind  more 
than  ever  against  Richard;  for  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  overwhelmed  with  despair  at 
the  severity  of  his  sentence,  died  shortly 
afterwards  at  Venice  of  a  broken  heart, 
while    Hereford,    however    deeply    he 
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might  resent  his  capricious  conduct, 
prudently  resigned  himself  to  his  fate, 
and  submitted  without  opposition  to  the 
harsh  mandate  of  his  cousin  and  Sove- 
reign. 

Richard,  in  consideration  of  his  sub- 
mission, shortened  his  banishment  to  ten 
years,  and  granted  him  letters  patent 
ensuring  to  him  the  possession  of  his 
paternal  inheritance,  but  his  father, 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  dying  shortly 
after,  Richard  repented  of  his  fit  of 
generosity,  and  revoking  his  letters  pa- 
tent,  unjustly  appropriated  the  patrimony 
of  Hereford  to  his  private  use.  Such  a 
repetition  of  injuries  inflamed  the  ardent 
mind  of  Hereford  with  a  resentment  be- 
yond control;  he  had  hitherto  subdued 
his  wrath  out  of  respect  to  his  kingly 
character,  but  upon  this  occasion  it 
broke  forth  with  added  fury,  and  he  in- 
stantly conceived  the  daring  project  of 
punishing  the  sceptred  plunderer,  by 
dragging  him  at  once  from  the  dis- 
honoured throne  of  his  grandfather.    No 
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man  could  be  better  qualified  for  this 
bold  enterprize  than  the  Duke  of  Here- 
ford. Cool,  courageous,  and  experienced, 
he  had  given  ample  proofs  of  the  de- 
termined  bravery  of  his  character,  and 
had  previously  served  against  the  infidels 
under  circumstances  of  pecuhar  glory. 
Stimulated  by  the  recollection  of  his 
private  injuries,  as  well  as  the  public 
discontent,  Hereford  cautiously  raised  a 
considerable  party  in  his  favour,  which 
the  splendour  of  his  numerous  alhances 
firmly  bound  to  his  interest ;  and,  thus 
prepared,  he  awaited  the  favourable 
moment  of  Richard's  departure  from 
England  to  quell  by  his  personal  ap- 
pearance an  insurrection  which  had 
broken  out  in  Ireland,  and  embarking  at 
Nantes  with  a  retinue  of  sixty  persons, 
he  landed  at  Ravenspurg  in  Yorkshire, 
where  he  was  speedily  joined  by  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  his  son 
Henry  Percy,  who,  with  a  vast  concourse 
of  other  Lords,  soon  ranged  their  forces 
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under  his  standard.  While  the  interest 
of  Hereford  was  thus  hourly  increasing, 
contrary  winds  continuing  for  three 
weeks  without  intermission  favoured  his 
cause,  by  preventing  the  news  of  his  in- 
vasion from  reaching  Ireland,  or  the 
smallest  intelligence  of  the  general  re- 
volt being  conveyed  to  Richard,  who,  at 
length  receiving  the  in^timation  of  his  mis- 
fortune, hastily  embarked  for  England 
with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
and  landing  at  Milford  Haven,  he  cross- 
ed the  country  to  Conway  Castle,  where 
the  Earl  of  Worcester,  Lord  High  Stew- 
ard of  his  household,  disdainfully  broke 
his  staff  of  office  in  the  presence  of  his 
anointed  Sovereign,  and  with  his  follow- 
ers went  over  to  the  banners  of  the 
victorious  Hereford ! 

Richard's  army,  weary  of  his  govern- 
ment, gradually  revolted  from  him,  and 
the  deserted  Monarch  finding  himself 
almost  alone  in  the  midst  of  an  enraged 
people,    disgusted  with   his  oppression 
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and  the  weakness  of  his  public  measures, 
at  length  determined  to  throw  himself 
upon  the  generosity  of  his  rival,  and 
claim  from  his  pity  what  he  could  no 
longer  obtain  by  the  force  of  his  arms. 
To  this  end  he  dispatched  a  messenger 
to  Hereford  to  demand  a  conference, 
and  fix  a  time  for  a  meeting,  which  ac- 
cordingly took  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Chester,  and  to  which  Hereford" 
came  attended  by  all  the  forces  of  his 
adherents.  Ih  this  interview  Hereford 
appeared  in  complete  armour,  but  bare- 
headed in  compliment  to  the  fallen 
King,  who  being  sliortly  removed  to 
Chester,  the  entry  of  the  rival  cousins 
is  most  characteristically  described  by 
the  pen  of  the  inimitable  Shakespeare. 

Richard  was  removed  from  Chester  to 
London,  and  being  lodged,  on  pretence 
of  state,  but  in  reality  for  better  security, 
in  the  Tower,  he  was  soon  taught  to  feel 
the  diiference  between  a  conqueror  and 
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the  vanquished,  having  been  permitted 
to  perform  his  wearisome  journey  with- 
out a  single  change  of  linen,  a  painful 
mortification  to  one  of  whom  it  is  re- 
corded, that  he  was  so  profuse  in  matters 
of  dress,  as  to  have  one  coat  in  his 
possession  valued  at  thirty  thousand 
marks ! 

After  a  series  of  similar  mortifications 
he  was  easily  prevailed  on  to  sign  a 
deed,  by  which  he  entirely  relinquished 
the  possession  of  the  crow^n,  as  being 
incompetent  to  the  government  of  the 
realm.  Upon  this  resignation  Herefoi:d 
founded  his  principal  claim  to  the 
Sovereignty  of  England,  and  the  wishes 
of  the  people  being  universally  in  his 
favour,  a  charge  of  thirty-three  articles 
of  impeachment  was  drawn  up  against 
King  Richard,  and  that  Monarch  being 
solemnly  deposed  by  the  general  con- 
sent of  his  subjects,  September  29,  1399, 
the   Lancasterian  dynasty  commenced^ 
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and  Hereford  ascended  the  throne  under 
the  style  and  title  of  King  Henry  the 
Fourth. 

Upon  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation, 
which  took  place  on  the  1 3th  of  October 
immediately  following,  to  add  to  the 
splendours  of  his  inauguration,  he  in- 
stituted, or,  according  to  Ashmole,  re- 
vived, the  most  honourable  Order  of  the 
Bath,  for  tK'e  Sovereign  and  thirty-six 
Knights  Companions,  the  insignia  of 
which,  as  settled  by  King  George  the 
First,  1725,  is  composed  of  a  collar, 
badge,  and  jewel,  bearing  a  triple-crown 
richly  ornamented  with  the  rose,  the 
thistle,  and  the  cinquefoil,  and  environed 
with  the  motto  "  Tr^a  juncta  in  une.** 
This  last  to  be  worn  upon  public  festi- 
vals pendent  from  a  red  riband  round 
the  neck. 

Immediately  after  his  coronation 
Henry  summoned  his  first  Parliament, 
which  being  ftdly  assembled,  he  solemnly 
annulled  all  the  acts  of  the  last  year  in 
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King  Richard's  reign ;  in  consequence  of 
which  Thomas  Earl  of  Warwick  was 
speedily  recalled  from  banishment,  and 
restored  to  his  full  liberty  and  the  pos- 
session of  his  family  honours,  together 
with  all  his  estates,  the  celebrated  suit 
of  arras  hangings,  and  all  other  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  Thomas  Earl  of 
Kent,  as  should  be  then  found  in  War- 
wick Castle,  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit 
of  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  The  Earl 
of  Warwick  died  about  a  year  after  his 
return,  leaving  behind  him  an  unequal- 
led reputation  for  valour,  piety,  charity, 
and  all  other  virtues,  the  princely  en- 
dowments of  a  noble  mind.  He  w^as 
buried  with  Margery,  his  Countess,  in 
the  south  aisle  of  St.  Mary's  Church  at 
Warwick,  which  he  had  rebuilt  and 
much  beautified  in  1S94;  but  their  tomb 
being  unfortunately  destroyed  in  the 
dismal  fire  of  1694,  the  brass  plates,  or 
representation  of  their  statues,  formerly 
lying  upon  an  altar  tomb  of  marble,  were 
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found  amongst  the  ruins,  and  with  pious 
care  fastened  against  the  wall  at  the  east 
end  of  the  south  aisle,  adjoining  the 
Beauchamp  Chapel,  afterwards  founded 
by  his  son,  where  they  are  still  preserv- 
ed, with  a  suitable  inscription,  upon 
white  marble. 

Earl   Thomas  w^as  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son  Richard^  whom 


"Three  imperial  Henrys  crown'd  with  envied  honours: 
Mirror  fair  was  he  of  valour,  and  of  knightly  feats 
achiev'd  in  tilt  and  tournament ;" 


and  to  whom  King  Richard  the  Second 
had  stood  god-father  and  given  his  own 
name.  At  the  coronation  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  Earl  Richard,  then  a  youth  not 
yet  passed  his  minority,  was  elected  one 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  and  at  the 
coronation  of  Queen  Jane,  the  King's 
second  wife,  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Navarre,  and  widow  of  the  celebrated 
John  de  Montfort^  Duke  of  Brittany, 
crowned  at  London  January  26,  1403, 
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he  held  a  grand  just  for  three  days  in 
honour  of  the  Queen,  proclaiming  her 
beauty  against  all  manner  of  Knights 
and  comers,  and  in  which,  according  to 
report,  the  youthful  Earl  behaved  most 
nobly.  From  these  royal  sports  he  was 
summoned  to  march  against  the  rebellion 
which  raged  in  Wales,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Owen  Glendower,  whose  banner 
he  took  with  his  own  hand  during  the 
engagement,  and  quelled  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Percies  under  the  command 
of  Harry  Percy,  otherwise  Hotspur,  in 
the  fariious  battle  fought  at  Shrewsbury 
July  2,  1403,  the  gallant  Earl  being  at 
this  period  but  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Some  time  after  he  was  instituted  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  departing 
upon  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  he 
attended  a  grand  tournament  held  at 
Verona  in  honour  of  that  noble  Order, 
where  he  obtained  great  renown  for  his 
conquest  of  Sir  Pandolph  de  Malacet,  a 
most  celebrated  champion  in  those  days- 
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of  chivalry  and  romance.  He  next  bent 
his  course  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  re- 
ceived marks  of  great  respect  and  dis- 
tinguished honour  5  he  returned  home- 
wards by  way  of  Venice,  and  was  there 
sumptuously  entertained  during  his  stay. 
He  next  travelled  into  Russia,  Lithuania, 
Poland,  Prussia,  and  Westphalia,  exhibit- 
ing the  superiority  of  his  valour  in  nu- 
merous tilts  and  tournaments  held  in 
different  parts  during  his  travels,  and 
returning  to  England  was  immediately 
associated  with  Henry  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  Plenry  the  Fifth,  and  retain- 
ed to  serve  the  King  as  his  liege  Lord, 
in  all  manner  of  service  upon  his  especial 
demand,  both  in  peace  and  in  war ;  the 
King  wisely  judging  that  the  bright  ex- 
ample of  this  accomplished  Earl  might 
go  far  to  reclaim  the  Prince  from  the 
commission  of  such  youthful  follies  as  at 
that  time  marked  his  conduct. 

He  was  also  in  such  favour  with  the 
Prince  himself  that,  upon  his  accession 
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to  the  Crown  in  1413,  he  was  appointed 
Lord  High  Steward  for  the  solemnity  of 
his  coronation,  and  in  the  same  year 
went  with  other  noble  Peers  to  treat  for 
the  King's  marriage  with  the  Princess 
Catherine  of  France.  He  was  shortly 
after  appointed  Governor  of  Calais,  and 
on  receiving  information  that  the  French 
were  raising  great  forces  against  that 
place,  he  hastened  with  all  speed,  and 
was  received  there  in  solemn  procession 
with  the  greatest  honour,  but  finding 
the  troops  destined  for  another  service, 
he  resolved  to  entertain  his  Knights  and 
followers  with  some  grand  device  in 
chivalry,  and  for  this  purpose  he  pro- 
claimed a  tournament  to  be  holden  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  causing  three 
shields  to  be  made,  with  a  lady  painted 
upon  each,  he  sent  them,  with  suitable 
letters,  to  the  court  of  the  King  of 
France,  where  they  were  received  by 
three  valiant  Knights  of  that  Monarch, 
who,  accepting  the  challenge,  appointed 
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a  day  for  their  meeting  at  tlie  tournament 
by  his  desire.     The  day  being  arrived, 
and  the  trumpets  being  sounded  to  call 
the  valiant  comers  to  the  justs^  the  Earl, 
splendidly  accoutred,  rode  into  the  field, 
armed  at   all  points  en  chevalier^  and 
mounted  upon  a  fiery  steed  richly  capari- 
soned with  trappings  bearing  the  arms 
of  Tracy,  one  of  his  noble  ancestors. 
His  face  was    covered    and   his  vizor 
down,  but  the  white  plume  of  Warwick 
waved  over  his  glittering  casque,  and  his 
shoulders   were    adorned   with    a    scarf 
bearing  the  devices  and  colours  of  the 
lady  upon  the  first  shield.     On  the  first 
day  of  the  justing,  the  Earl  encountered 
with  Sir  Gerard  d'Herbaume,  or,  as  he 
was  styled  by   the   French   King,    the 
'^  Chevalier'  Rouge.''     At  the  very  first 
course  he  unhorsed  him,  and  returning 
to  his  pavilion  with  his  vizor  closed,  and 
utterly  unknown,  he  sent  the  vanquished 
Knight  a  present  of  a  valuable  courser, 
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by  way  of  remuneration  for  his  unex- 
pected  defeat. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  tilting,  he 
came  again  into  the  field,  and  entered 
the  lists  with  his  vizor  still  closed.  A 
chaplet  of  roses  girt  the  brows  of  his 
shining  helmet,  and  his  white  plume  of 
feathers  waving  gracefully  aloft ;  his 
horse  caparisoned  with  trappings  bearing 
the  arms  of  Hanslape,  another  of  his 
noble  ancestors,  and  himself  wearing  a 
scarf  embroidered  with  the  colours  of 
the  second  lady.  On  this  day  the  Earl's 
antagonist  was  Sir  Hugh  de  Lancy,  or, 
according  to  his  style,  the  "  Chevalier 
BlanCy*  whom  he  attacked  most  vigo- 
rously, and  smiting  off  his  vizor,  he 
thrice  broke  his  besagurs,  and  returning 
victorious  and  undiscovered  to  his  pa- 
vilion, he  sent  this  Knight  also  a  courser 
as  a  recompense  for  his  defeat.  On  the 
morrow,  being  the  third  and  last  day  of 
the  justs,  the  Earl  rode  into  the  field, 
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mounted  as  before  upon  his  prancing 
steed,  but  with  his  vizor  open  and  his 
face  uncovered,  his  casque  gallantly 
decked  with  his  white  plume  as  the  day 
before,  and  his  chaplet  richly  begirt 
with  a  coronet  of  orient  pearl;  his 
coat  of  mail  adorned  with  the  arms  of 
Guy  and  Beauchamp  quartered  glori- 
ously thereon,  and  his  trappings  and 
other  accoutrements  decked  with  the 
arms  of  Hanslape  and  Tracy,  with  other 
devices,  the  well  known  bearings  of  his 
high  descent.  On  this  day  he  engaged 
with  Sir  CoUard  Finet,  and  saying,  that 
as  he  had  in  his  own  person  performed 
the  deed  of  conquest  two  days  before, 
so  by  God's  grace  he  would  upon  the 
third,  and  valiantly  encountering  him, 
and  at  every  stroke  bearing  the  Knight 
backwards  upon  his  horse,  the  French- 
man at  last  nimbly  vaulted  from  his 
seat,  saying,  "  He  feared  that  the  devil 
had  bound  him  fast  to  his  saddle  bow," 
but  quickly  remounting,   he  was   soon 
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vanquished  by  the  superior  skill  of  his 
antagonist,  and  the  sports  being  ended, 
the  Earl  rode  back  in  great  state  to  his 
pavilion,  and  sending  Sir  Collard  a 
courser  equal  in  value  to  those  of  his 
companions,  he  entreated  the  presence 
of  all  three  to  a  magnificent  entertain- 
ment, with  which  he  was  minded  to  con- 
clude the  tournament,  and  after  sumptu- 
ously feasting  them,  and  regaling  the 
spectators  with  all  sorts  of  costly  vi- 
ands, the  gallant  Earl  struck  his  tents, 
and  bent  his  way  back  to  Calais  with 
great  honour  and  renown. 

From  Calais  he  next  departed  to  be 
present  at  the  great  Council  of  Cour 
stance,  held  in  Germany,  attended  by 
the  Bishops  of  Salisbury,  Bath,  and 
Hereford,  the  Abbot  of  Westminster, 
the  Prior  of  Worcester,  ^nd  other  spi- 
ritual Lords  ;  and  in  this  Council  it  was 
first  decreed  that  England  should  be 
henceforth  dignified  with  the  title  of  the 
English  Nation.     Whilst  he  remained  at 
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Constance  vast  report  of  his  fame  in 
deeds  of  chivalry  travelled  so  widely 
abroad,  that  he  forthwith  received  a 
challenge  from  a  foreign  Duke  to  meet 
him,  maintaining  that  the  lady  whom  he 
loved  was  the  fairest  in  all  the  world. 
In  this  combat  the  Duke  was  slain,  and 
upon  occasion  of  this  victory  the 
Empress  of  Germany,  wife  to  the 
Emperor  Sigismund,  being  present  with 
the  ladies  of  her  court,  took  the  Earl's 
silver  badge  (the  bear)  from  off  the 
shoulders  of  one  of  his  Knights,  and  in 
token  of  her  high  consideration  of  his 
merit  and  extraordinary  valour,  placed 
it  on  her  own.  The  courtly  Earl  being 
informed  of  this  flattering  compliment, 
caused  another  to  be  made,  richly  adorn- 
ed with  pearls  and  other  costly  jewels, 
and  presenting  it  with  much  gallantry  to 
the  Empress  with  his  own  hands,  she 
received  it  with  great  respect,  and,  plac- 
ing it  on  her  robe,  wore  it  ever  after  in 
honourable  remembrance  of  the  noble 
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donor.  The  Emperor  Sigismund  also 
honoured  him  with  the  gift  of  a  sword 
taken  from  his  own  side,  and  as  a  signal 
mark  of  especial  favour,  presented  him 
with  the  heart  of  St.  George,  the  tute- 
lary Saint  of  England,*  to  bring  over  to 
this  country  with  him  ;  but  the  Earl,  dis- 
covering that  the  Emperor  had  an  incli- 
nation to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Court  of  the 
English  monarch,  returned  it  to  him 
with  many  thanks,  entreating  him  to 
bring  it  in  person  to  England,  that  the 
delivery  of  it  from  his  own  princely 
hand  might  enhance  the  value  of  his 
royal  gift.  In  pursuance  of  this  invita- 
tion the  Emperor,  attended  by  a  courtly 
retinue,  came  to  England  in  1416,  upon 
which  visit  he  was  installed  Knight  of 
the  Garter,  and  being  invested  with  the 

»  St.  George,  a  soldier-saint  of  great  eminence  both  in 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  known  also  by  the  par- 
ticular name  of  TropJieophoruSy  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Lyddea  in  Palestine  under  the  persecution  of  Dioclesiau, 
A.  D.  302.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  interr«d  at  L^  ddea 
or  Diosprilia. 
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splendid  insignia  of  the  Order,  he  made 
a  solemn  offering  of  the  holy  heart  upon 
the  altar  of  St.  George's  Chapel  at 
Windsor. 

Upon  the  Emperor's  passage  to  Eng- 
land, and  his  return  to  his  dominions, 
he  was  nobly  entertained  at  Calais  by 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  then  residing 
there  in  his  qu ah ty  of  Governor ;  and 
his  feasting  and  deportment  were  al- 
together so  princely,  that  the  Emperor, 
recounting  it  to  King  Henry,  declared 
*'  that  no  Christian  Prince  ever  had 
such  another  Knight,  for  wisdom,  grace, 
and  manhood ;  and  that  if  all  courtesy 
were  lost,  it  might  be  found  again  in 
him  ;  "  insomuch  that  ever  after,  at  the 
special  instance  of  the  Emperor,  he  was 
usually  denominated  "  the  father  of 
courtesie,  and  flower  of  chivalry." 

In  the  fifth  year  of  King  Henry  the 
Fifth,  the  Earl  accompanied  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  General  of  the  royal  army, 
into  France,    where    he  farther  mani- 
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fested  his  daring  valour  by  many  emi- 
nent services  ;  and  having  taken  Damp- 
front,  he  was  the  first  man  that  entered 
Caen,  and  triumphantly  exclaiming,  '^  A 
Clarence  1  a  Clarence !  "  he  cut  his  way 
through  the  troops  that  rallied  round 
him  to  oppose  his  entrance  ;  and 
mounting  undauntedly  to  the  ramparts, 
placed  the  English  standard  with  his 
own  hand  upon  the  walls ! 

He  afterwards  laid  siege  to  many 
other  places,  and  blocking  up  the  city 
of  Rouen,  he  next  proceeded  to  Mount 
St.  Michael,  which  he  shortly  carried  by 
storm,  and  won  many  other  strong 
towns  from  the  enemy.  At  the  siege  of 
Rouen,  the  Earl's  tent  was  placed  be- 
tween  the  King's  and  St.  Katherine's, 
and,  the  latter  being  won,  he  was  in- 
stantly appointed  to  the  command  of 
Port  Marteville.  In  the  May  following 
he  went  again  into  France,  to  treat  wuth 
the  French  King,  Charles  the  Sixth, 
concerning  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
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Catherine  with  the  English  Monarchy 
but  the  Dauphin,  being  averse  to  the 
match,  sent  5000  men  at  arms  under  the 
command  of  the  Earls  of  Limosin  and 
Vendosme,  to  oppose  his  landing.  Upon 
which  the  Earl  speedily  gave  them 
battle,  and  forcing  his  way  through 
their  ranks  he  came  off  victorious,  hav- 
ing slain  one  of  their  commanders  with 
his  own  hand.  Upon  this  embassy  he 
succeeded  so  well,  that  after  some  time 
the  marriage  was  agreed  upon  without 
more  difficulty,  and  was  accordingly  so- 
lemnized, May  30,  1420.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  alliance.  King  Henry  was 
declared  heir  to  the  Crown  of  France, 
in  pursuance  of  which  agreement  the 
English  Monarch  took  up  his  abode  at 
Paris  for  some  time ;  where  he  kept  a 
court  far  superior  in  splendour  to  that  of 
liis  father-in-law  ;  and  upon  Whitsunday, 
1421,  the  two  Kings,  with  their  royal 
consorts,  dined  together  in  public,  wear- 
ing the  Crowns  of  England  and  France 
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upon  their  heads,  and  decorated  \vith 
every  insignia  of  royalty  and  magni- 
ficence. 

The  glory  of  King  Henry's  conquests 
were  however  but  of  short  duration  ;  for 
in  the  second  year  of  his  marriage  he 
was  attacked  with  a  disorder  which, 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  times  and 
imskilfulness  of  the  physicians,  was  pro- 
nounced mortal ;  and  the  magnanimous 
Prince  departing  this  life  August  8, 
1422,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
at  the  very  time  that  the  Crown  of 
France  devolved  to  him  by  the  death  of 
his  father-in-law,  in  high  consideration 
of  his  many  noble  qualities,  he,  by  his 
last  will  and  testament,  nominated  and 
appointed  the  heroic  Earl  of  Warwick 
guardian  and  governor  to  his  son,  Henry 
of  Windsor,  until  he  should  attain  his 
sixteenth  year ;  and  so  conspicuous  was 
he  for  the  integrity  and  ability  with 
which  he  discharged  this  important  trust, 
that,  upon   the   death  of  the  Duke  of 
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Bedford,  uncle  to  the  young  King,  and 
Regent  of  France  during  his  minority, 
who  was  justly  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  Princes  of  the  age, 
the  Earl  was  discharged  from  the  heavy 
charge  of  the  royal  education,  and 
unanimously  constituted  Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral  of  the  whole  realm  of  France,  and 
the  Duchy  of  Aquitaine,  by  right  of 
conquest  thereto  belonging.  Upon  his 
appointment  to  this  vice-regal  dignity, 
the  Earl  with  his  Countess  Isabel,  and 
their  infant  son,  attended  by  a  numerous 
retinue  of  troops  and  followers,  em- 
barked for  France ;  but  during  their 
passage  such  a  violent  tempest  arose  at 
sea,  that  the  Earl,  in  consideration  of 
their  impending  danger,  caused  himself, 
with  his  lady  and  son,  to  be  lashed  to 
the  mast,  that  in  case  the  ship  perished, 
and  their  bodies  were  afterwards  found, 
they  might  be  known  by  their  coats  of 
arms,  richly  emblazoned  upon  their  ap- 
n2 
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parel  by  a  peculiar  officer  at  arms,  al- 
lowed by  a  royal  grant  to  this  noble 
Peer,  and  denominated  the  AVarwick 
Herald,  by  which  means  their  rank 
being  known  they  might  be  all  buried 
together.  The  storm  however  abated, 
and  the  seas  growing  calm,  the  Earl 
landed  in  safety  at  the  place  of  his  des- 
tination, and  continued  in  the  govern- 
ment  of  France  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  his  Castle  at  Rouen,  where 
he  resided  as  Regent,  April  30,  1439. 
His  body  was  brought  over  to  England 
according  to  his  desire,  and  interred 
before  the  altar,  near  his  father's  tomb, 
in  the  choir  of  St.  Mary's  church  at 
Warwick  ;  there  to  remain  till  the  Beau- 
champ  Chapel  (built  under  the  direction 
of  his  will,  as  a  mausoleum  for  his  noble 
house)  should  be  ready  for  its  recep- 
tion; upon  the  completion  of  which 
it  was  translated  to  a  vault  hewn  in  the 
solid  rock  upon  which   the   chapel  is 
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erected,  over  which  the  splendid  mo- 
nument erected  in  memory  of  him  now 
stands. 

Upon  the  death  of  tliis  illustrious 
Earl,  his  title  and  estates  descended  to 
his  son  Henry ^  born  of  his  second 
marriage  with  Isabel,  daughter  of  Tho- 
mas le  Despenser,  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
and  widow  of  his  first  cousin,  Richard 
Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Worcester;  a  youth 
of  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  of  most 
extraordinary  hopes,  as  by  the  early 
evidence  of  his  heroic  qualities  is  ma- 
nifested beyond  all  doubt ;  for  before 
he  had  reached  his  nineteenth  year  he 
tendered  his  services  to  government  for 
the  defence  of  the  Duchy  of  Aquitaine  ; 
in  consideration  of  which,  and  to  give 
him  more  encouragement  in  the  prose- 
cution of  this  expedition,  King  Henry 
the  Sixth  by  his  charter,  bearing  date 
at  Dover  April  2,  1444,  created  him 
Premier  Earl  of  England ;  and  by  way 
of  distinction  above  all  other  Earls,  he 
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granted  to  him  and  bis  heirs  male,  his 
royal  permission  and  authority  to  wear 
a  golden  coronet  about  his  brow,  as  well 
in  his  own  royal  presence  as  elsewhere, 
upon  all  such  great  festivals  as  such  or- 
naments were  usually  worn  ;  and  three 
days  afterwards  King  Henry,  bearing  in 
grateful  remembrance  the  high  desert 
of  his  illustrious  father,  advanced  him 
to  the  farther  dignity  of  Duke  of  JVar- 
tiicky  and  granted  him  precedence  in  Par- 
liament and  all  other  places,  next  after 
the  Duke  of  iSiorfolk,  and  before  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  This  unusual  grant 
of  precedence  to  a  youth  was  however 
borne  so  resentfully  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  towards  his  Sovereign,  that, 
had  not  the  King  in  some  measure 
qualified  it  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  for  that  especial  purpose,  much 
inconvenience  and  dissatisfaction  might, 
have  arisen  in  the  state ;  therefore — 
^'  for  appeasing  the  strife  and  conten- 
tion  moved  between  these  noble  Peers- 
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respecting  tlieir  pre-eminence,"  (for 
thus  run  the  words  of  the  Act,)  "  it 
was  established  and  agreed,  that  from 
and  after  December  2,  then  next  en- 
suing, they  should  annually  take  place 
of  each  other  by  turns,  viz.  one  that 
year,  and  tlie  other  the  next,  so  long 
as  they  both  should  live;  but  Henry 
Duke  of  Warwick,  to  have  the  first 
year's  precedence,  and  he  which  should 
happen  to  be  the  survivor  to  take  place 
of  the  other's  eldest  heir  male,  so  long 
as  he  should  live,  and  from  and  after  his 
decease  the  heir  male  of  either  to  take 
place  of  the  other,  according  as  he  had 
livery  of  his  lands  before  him." 

After  this  important  business  was  ad- 
justed, the  Duke  of  Warwick  obtained 
a  grant  in  reversion,  from  the  death  of 
Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester,  of  the 
isles  of  Jersey,  Sark,  Erm,  and  Alderney, 
at  the  yearly  rent  of  a  rose  to  be  paid 
annually  to  the  King  upon  the  feast  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist;  as  also  a  grant  o£ 
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the  Manor  of  Bristol,  to  all  which  ho- 
nours he  had  the  superior  one  added, 
of  being  crowned  King  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  by  King  Henry's  own  hand. 
But  this  noble  youth,  the  last  heir  male 
of  his  illustrious  house,  and  of  all  the 
great  and  valiant  Earls  his  immediate 
predecessors,  was  prevented  from  ma- 
nifesting the  full  extent  of  the  abilities 
of  which  his  early  years  had  given  such 
ample  promise ;  for  he  unhappily  de- 
parted this  life,  at  Hanlay  Castle  in 
Worcestershire,  the  place  of  his  birth, 
June  11,  1445,  in  the  tw^entieth  year  of 
his  age,  and  in  the  fairest  bloom  of 
youthful  beauty.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Abbey  at  Tewkesbury,  in  the  middle  of 
the  choir  ;  where  Prince  Edward,  son  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  afterwards  married  to 
Lady  Ann,  daughter  of  the-  succeeding 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  stabbed  at  the 
battle  of  Tewkesbury  by  Edward  the 
Fourth,  and  his  brother  Richard,  was 
afterwards  buried  at  his  feet. 
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The  Duke  of  Warwick,  during  the 
life-time  of  his  father,  Avhen  he  ^vas 
scarcely  ten  years  of  age,  and  then 
bearing  the  title  of  Lord  le  Despenser 
in  right  of  his  mother,  had  been  wedded 
to  Cicily,  daughter  of  Richard  Neville, 
Earl  of  Salisbury  and  Westmoreland,  by 
which  lady  he  left  issue  one  daughter, 
Amie^  born  February  1443,  who  at  the 
age  of  two  years  succeeded  as  heiress 
to  all  his  titles  (except  the  Ducal  one, 
limited  to  the  male  heirs)  and  estates ; 
and  was  first  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
Queen  Margaret,  wife  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  and  afterwards  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  the 
title  of  A?i?ie,  Countess  of  JVarxvick  and 
le  Despenser.  This  infant  heiress,  dying 
at  six  years  old,  was  succeeded  by  her 
aunt  Anne^  sister  to  her  father,  then 
wife  of  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, son  of  Richard  Earl  of  Salisbury 
and  Westmoreland,  to  whom  she  was 
married   at  nine  yeai's  of  age,  and  at 
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the  same  time  and  place  as  her  brother 
Henry,  Duke  of  Warwick,  had  been 
married  to  the  Lady  Cicily  Neville  ;  and 
in  consequence  of  this  double  alHance, 
and  in  high  consideration  of  his  many 
eminent  sendees  to  the  state,  the  said 
Richard  Neville  was,  upon  July  23, 
1451,  being  about  two  years  after  the 
death  of  the  infant  Countess,  advanced 
to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  IVarwick^  and 
to  all  the  honours  and  estates  thereto 
appertaining,  which  were  accordingly 
confirmed  to  him  and  his  said  wife 
Anne^  and  their  heirs  for  ever,  with  all 
pre-eminence  and  precedence  in  any- 
wise used  or  borne  by  their  ancestors, 
before  the  creation  of  Henry,  Duke  of 
Warwick. 

Richard  Net'ille,  Earl  of  W^arwick, 
who  for  distinction  sake  is  usually  de- 
nominated by  historians  "  the  stout  Earl 
of  IVaruick,*'  might  in  reality  be  justly 
termed  so ;  for  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  tlie  sue- 
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ceeding  one  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  he 
bore  such  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
tragic  feuds  of  the  Houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  and  exerted  such  bold  sway 
over  the  rulers  of  the  English  realm,  as 
to  drag  more  than  once  the  reigning 
Monarch  from  his  throne! 

Bold  and  independent  in  all  his  actions, 
in  the  thirtieth  year  of  King  Henry  the 
Sixth  he  took  part  with  the  Duke  of 
York  against  the  King,  in  a  variance 
respecting  the  Duke  of  Somerset ;  in 
which  Queen  Margaret  espousing  So- 
merset's cause,  the  dispute  was  quieted 
with  some  difficulty  ;  but  shortly  after 
being  again  revived,  an  insurrection 
took  place,  and  the  King  calling  out 
his  forces,  they  were  assailed  by  the 
insurgents  at  St.  Alban's,  where  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  suddenly  entering 
through  a  garden,  made  the  first  onset 
on  the  royal  troops,  and  took  the  per- 
son of  the  Sovereign  prisoner  with 
iiis  own   hand.      Some  time   after  tlus 
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affair,  peace  being  happily  restored,  he 
was  appointed  Lord  Protector  of  the 
King's  person,  and  Governor  of  Calais, 
a  post  of  honour  usually  conferred  on 
the  heads  of  the  house  of  AVarwick  ; 
and  shortly  after  his  appointment,  viz. 
in  1457,  he  came  to  London  in  great 
state  to  meet  King  Henry  in  person,  at- 
tended by  600  men  at  armsj  all  richly 
apparelled  in  coats  of  scarlet  cloth,  em- 
broidered  with  ragged  staves,  the  armo- 
rial bearing  of  Morvidus,  the  second 
Saxon  Earl  of  Warwick.  In  the  tur- 
bulent times  of  1460  he  was  in  arms 
against  the  King,  and  led  the  vanguard 
of  the  insurgents'  army  towards  North- 
ampton J  where  the  forces  meeting  on 
the  9th  of  July,  a  most  bloody  battle 
ensued,  in  which  the  King  was  again 
inade  prisoner,  and  many  gallant  heroes 
slain.  Upon  this  success  of  the  rebel 
arms.  Queen  Margaret  and  the  young 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  both  been 
present  during  the  battle,  fled  into  Dur- 
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ham  ;  upon  which  the  Duke  of  York, 
hastening  out  of  Ireland,  advanced  his 
pretensions  to  the  crown,  as  being  de- 
scended maternally  from  Lionel  Duke 
of  Clarence,  third  son  of  Edward  the 
Third,  and  elder  brother  to  John  of 
Gaunt,  from  whom  Henry  the  Sixth 
was  descended,  and  paternally  from  Ed- 
ward Duke  of  Cambridge,  afterwards 
Duke  of  York,  ffth  son  of  Edward  the 
Third,  by  an  intermarriage  between 
their  heirs.  While  the  important  debate 
of  the  Duke  of  York's  right  to  the 
throne  was  debating  in  Parliament,  the 
Queen,  with  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and 
Exeter,  raised  an  army  in  the  north, 
and  with  a  force  of  18,000  men  marched 
forwards  towards  England ;  where  the 
Duke  of  York,  leaving  King  Henry  in 
the  hands  of  his  ally,  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, hastened  to  give  them  battle, 
with  a  force  consisting  of  5000  men 
only  under  his  command.  Flushed  with 
his  recent  victory,  he  persevered  in  his 
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resolution,  though  strongly  urged  to  the 
contrary,  and  encountering  the  Queen's 
army  near  Wakefield  in  Yorkshire,  the 
Duke  was  slain  on  the  spot,  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  taken  prisoner,  and  the  whole 
of  his  forces  routed  with  considerable 
loss.  The  Earl  of  Rutland,  a  child  of 
eleven  years  of  age,  the  youngest  and 
favourite  son  of  the  Duke  of  York,  hav- 
ing followed  him  to  the  field  from  af- 
fectionate curiosity,  was  barbarously 
stabbed  to  the  heart  in  the  tent  of  his 
murdered  father,  by  the  ferocious  Lord 
Clifford,  whilst  actually  kneehng  at  his 
i'eety  and  stretching  out  his  infant  hands 
for  mercy ! 

The  Earl  of  March,  son  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  afterwards  Edward  the 
Fourth,  being  speedily  apprized  of  his 
father's  death,  and  the  savage  murder 
of  his  innocent  brother,  hastened  out 
of  the  Welsh  Marches  witli  all  the 
forces  he  could  collect;  and  meeting 
some  of  the  royal  troops  by  accident  at 
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Mortimer's  Cross,  he  committed  dread- 
ful slaughter  upon  them  in  revenge  of 
his  father's  death.  In  the  mean  time, 
Margaret,  elated  with  their  success,  and 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York,  her 
dreaded  competitor  for  the  crown, 
marched  rapidly  towards  London;  but 
at  St.  Alban's  she  was  again  crossed  in 
her  path  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and 
an  action  took  place,  in  which  the 
Queen  being  successful,  the  passive 
Henry  was  once  more  recovered  from 
his  enemies,  and  accompanied  his  war- 
like consort  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban's 
for  better  security. 

While  they  still  kept  their  abode  at 
St.  Alban's,  the  Earl  of  March  ad- 
vanced towards  London  with  his  troops; 
and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  irritated  at 
the  loss  of  the  King,  rallied  his  scat- 
tered forces,  and,  joining  him  at  Chip- 
ping-Norton,  hastened  on  to  London. 
On  Sunday  March  2,  1461,  the  Earl  of 
Wajwick,    mustering    his   arniy  in   St. 
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John's  Fields,  formed  them  into  a  ring, 
and  reading  aloud  the  decision  of  the 
Parliament  in  tavour  of  the  Duke  of 
York's  claim,  and  awarding  the  crown 
to  him  after  Henry's  death,  he  asked 
whether  they  would  still  have  King 
Henry  for  their  Sovereign  ?  and  upon 
the  troops  loudly  shouting  "  No !  "  he 
farther  demanded  if  they  would  have 
Edward,  Earl  of  March,  eldest  son  of 
the  deceased  Duke,  and  legal  heir  to 
the  throne  of  England  for  their  King  ? 
Upon  which  the  multitude  rent  the  air 
with  acclamations  in  the  affirmative ; 
and  the  Earl  of  March,  who  was  then 
lodged  in  Baynard's  Castle,  was  sent 
for  without  delay. 

At  first  he  excused  himself  from  ac- 
cepting the  crown,  upon  the  score  of 
his  youth  and  inexperience,  being  then 
but  in  his  twentieth  vear ;  but  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  insisting  upon  his  eligi- 
bility, and  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, with  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
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Exeter,  joining  their  persuasions,  he  at 
last  complied  with  their  wishes;  and 
'  ascending  the  throne,  of  which  he  was 
in  point  of  blood  the  legal  heir,  he  was 
upon  March  4,  1461,  proclaimed  So- 
vereign of  England,  under  the  title  of 
King  Edward  the  Fourth. 

Before  his  coronation  could  take  place^, 
Henry,  flying  into  the  north,  raised  such 
a  tempest  in  that  quarter,  that  Edward 
was   compelled   to   exert   his    strongest 
efforts  to   subdue  it ;  and  marching  to- 
wards  Ferry-Bridge,     a    skirmish   took 
place^  which   occasioning  some  loss  and 
alarm  amongst  his  forces,   the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  endeavouring  to  re-assure  the 
confidence  of  the  troops,  slew  his  own 
horse  with  his  sword  in  the  presence  of 
the  young  Monarch,    courageously  ex- 
claiming, "  Let  them  fly  that  will  fly ; 
for  my  part,  I  will  tarry  with  him  that 
will  tarry  with  me ! "  and  so  saying,  he 
knelt  down  upon  the  ground,  and  kissed 
the  cross  of  his  sword  in  confirmation 
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of  his  resolution.  On  the  following  day 
was  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Towton- 
Field,  where,  after  a  dreadful  fight  of 
ten  hours,  during  which  the  conquest 
seemed  doubtful  on  both  sides,  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  with  the  Lords 
Beaumont,  Dacres,  Grey,  and  Willes, 
with  many  others,  being  all  killed  on  the 
plain,  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and 
Exeter  fled  away  in  great  confusion, 
leaving  the  most  bloody  inland  victory 
that  England  ever  gained,  in  the  hands 
of  King  Edward  and  his  exhausted 
army.  On  this  dreadful  day,  and  the 
two  preceding  ones,  through  the  whole 
of  which  the  contending  armies  were 
engaged  in  desperate  fighting,  36,776 
persons,  of  whom  numbers  were  of  high 
rank,  lost  their  lives  amidst  the  slaugh- 
ter! 

Upon  the  termination  of  this  sangui- 
nary contest  Edward  marched  to  York  ; 
and  entering  it  unexpectedly,  meaning 
to  surprise  the  enemy  within  its  walls. 
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all  the  feelings  of  his  soul  were  roused 
into  agony  by  the  horrid  sight  of  his 
father's  head  erected  upon  a  pole  over 
the  city  gates,  accompanied  by  those  of 
the  noblemen  slain  with  him  at  the 
battle  of  Wakefield.  The  fury  of  the 
young  King  at  the  sight  of  this  aggra- 
vating object  exceeded  all  description  ; 
he  burst  forth  into  the  most  passionate 
exclamations  of  vengeance  upon  its  per- 
petrators ;  and,  commanding  the  instant 
decapitation  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
whom  he  had  recently  taken  prisoner, 
he  erected  his  head  upon  the  walls  in 
the  place  of  his  royal  father's.  As  soon 
as  this  cruel  sentence  was  executed, 
Edward  quitted  York,  and  Henry  and 
his  Queen  fled  expeditiously  into  Scot- 
land ;  where,  leaving  the  King  to  the 
exercise  of  his  devotions,  Margaret  and 
her  son  Prince  Edward  crossed  over 
to  France,  to  obtain  if  possible  some 
assistance  from  that  country. 

King  Edward  in  the  mean  time  bent 
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his  way  back  to  London,  and  upon  the 
28th  of  June,  1461,  was  solemnly  crown- 
ed at  Westminster,  after  a  grand  pro- 
cession from  the  Tower,  and  the  usual 
pomp  of  rojal  inauguration. 

At  this  period  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  subject 
that  had  ever  borne  a  share  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  English  realm.  His  au- 
thority was  unbounded,  his  will  was  law, 
and  his  power  the  principal  support  and 
reliance  of  the  House  of  York.  Comines 
says,  that  he  might  justly  be  styled  King 
Edward's  father  as  well  as  friend,  for  the 
consequence  which  he  had  given  him  in 
the  eyes  of  all  his  people,  and  for  the 
extraordinary  service  which  he  had  ren- 
dered him,  by  seating  him  on  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  a  service  for  w^hich  he 
afterwards  so  ungratefully  requited  him  ! 
A  cessation  of  these  warlike  encounters 
having  at  length  taken  place,  and  King 
Henry  being,  by  the  power  of  the  York- 
ists, safely  lodged  in  his  confinement  in 
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the  Tower^  Edward  began  to  think  of 
matrimony,  and  of  forming  some  alliance 
which  might  strengthen  his  interests, 
and  secure  to  his  descendants  the  throne 
^vhich  he  had  gained.  Demanding  the 
advice  of  his  people  upon  the  subject, 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  after  mature  de- 
liberation,  \vas  sent  ambassador  to  France, 
to  treat  for  a  matrimonial  alliance  with 
the  French  King,  and  to  demand  the 
hand  of  the  Princess  Bona  for  the  youth- 
ful  Sovereign  in  marriage.  This  lady,  a 
Princess  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  and 
sister  to  the  reigning  Queen  of  France, 
was  accounted  eminently  beautiful,  and 
the  fame  of  her  charms  and  accomphsh- 
ments  having  reached  the  ears  of  the 
royal  wooer,  he  furnished  Warwick  with 
full  powers  to  settle  the  preliminaries  of 
the  match,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of 
his  promised  bride  with  the  utmost  im- 
patience. To  divert  his  anxiety  during 
this  interval,  he  entered  with  avidity 
into  the  sports  of  the  chase,  to  which  he 
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had  ever  been  passionately  attached,  and 
in  one  of  these  hunting  parties,  being  sud- 
denly benighted  in  Whichwood  Forest, 
he  found  his  way  to  Grafton  Manor,  the 
seat  of  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  and  de- 
manded shelter  for  the  night.  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  the  eldest  daughter  of  this 
lady  by  her  first  marriage,  had  been 
married  at  an  early  age  to  Sir  John  Grey 
of  Grooby,  who  had  unfortunately  lost 
his  life  in  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  and 
his  estates  having  been  confiscated,  his 
young  widow,  a  lady  of  extraordinary- 
beauty,  had  been  left  with  her  children 
in  embarrassed  circumstances,  and  now 
seized  the  favourable  moment  of  her 
mother's  conferring  an  obligation  upon 
the  King,  to  throw  herself  at  his  feet, 
and  solicit  the  restoration  of  her  forfeited 
estates.  The  King,  forcibly  struck  with 
the  charms  of  the  fair  petitioner,  readily 
granted  all  she  asked,  and  delaying  his 
departure  upon  various  pretences,  he 
formed  a  scheme  to  repeat  his  visits  to 
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the  sequestered  mansion  of  her  mother. 
Captivated  beyond  expression  with  the 
fascinating  manners  of  the  fair  EHzabeth, 
he  vainly  exerted  every  persuasion  to 
allure  her  to  his  arms;  the  beautiful 
widow,  however,  rejected  his  offers  with 
disdain,  and  the  Monarch,  blind  to  all 
consideration  but  the  charms  of  his  pre- 
sent object,  began  to  seek  pretences  to 
delay  his  marriage  with  the  Princess 
Bona,  and  thus  involved  himself  in  con- 
tentions with  his  Privy  Council,  who, 
discovering  the  cause  of  his  frequent 
visits  to  Grafton  Manor,  unanimously 
maintained  that  he  was  bound  in  honour 
to  fulfil  his  engagement  to  his  affianced 
bride.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  meanwhile 
had  finally  arranged  the  preliminaries  of 
the  Royal  marriage,  and  the  preparations 
at  the  French  court  being  concluded,  he 
only  waited  for  directions  to  fix  the  time 
of  its  celebration ;  when  Edward,  unable 
to  subdue  the  stubborn  virtue  of  the  fair 
Elizabeth,    turned   a  deaf  ear   to  the 
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spirited  remonstrances  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  positively  refusing  to  ratify 
his  engagements  to  a  lady  whom  "  Envy 
could  not  but  call  fair,"  he  suddenly 
broke  off  the  match,  and  leaving  War- 
wick to  extricate  himself  as  well  as  he 
was  able  from  the  displeasure  of  the 
French  court,  he  was  married  to  Eliza- 
beth Grey,  at  her  mother's  house  at 
Grafton,  May  1,  1464,  being  the  first 
English  Sovereign  since  the  time  of  the 
Norman  invasion,  who  had  married 
below  the  blood  royal,  or  advanced  a 
subject  to  the  dignity  of  the  English 
throne.  The  King  immediately  avow- 
ing his  marriage,  Elizabeth  was  cro^vned 
with  great  solemnity;  and  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  grievously  incensed  at  him  for 
bringing  him  into  such  disgrace  at  the 
court  of  France,  hastened  to  England 
with  all  speed,  and,  venting  his  wrath  in 
bitter  revilings  of  the  uxorious  Monarch, 
retired  in  great  disgust  to  his  seat  at 
Warwick  Castle.  Edward  however,  re- 
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gardless  of  Warwick's  anger,  was  never- 
theless fully  aware  of  the  consequence 
of  embroiling  himself  in  an  unnecessary 
war  with  France,  and  exerted  himself  to 
obviate  its  effects  by  securing  himself 
friends,  and  strengthening  his  alliance 
with  the  other  Princes  of  the  Continent. 
To  this  end  he  entered  into  a  particular 
correspondence  with  the  King  of  Arra- 
gon,  and  sent  over  as  a  present  to  him 
twenty-six  fine  sheep  of  the  Cots  would 
breed,  a  gift  apparently  trifling  in  its 
value,  but  incalculable  in  its  future 
worth  to  the  Spanish,  and  highly  detri- 
mental as  it  has  since  proved  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Enghsh,  nation  ;  since,  by 
enriching  another  country  with  a  supe- 
rior kind  of  wool,  it  has  materially  in- 
jured the  native  dealer,  by  diminishing 
his  trade  in  this  valuable  article,  both  of 
foreign  commerce  and  home  consump- 
tion. 

The  King,  confining  himself  exclusive- 
ly to  the  society  of  his  beautiful  Queen 

VOL.  IL  O 
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and  her  relations,  all  of  whom  he  ad- 
vanced to  high  distinction,  creating  her 
father  Earl  Rivers,  her  brother  Lord 
Scales,  and  her  son  Sir  Thomas  Grey, 
Marquis  of  Dorset,  while  yet  a  boy, 
gave  himself  but  little  concern  about 
those  whom  he  had  offended ;  and  the 
displeasure  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  being 
accidentally  re-kindled,  the  depth  of  his 
resentment  began  to  show  itself  in  his 
actions,  which  he  gave  himself  no  sort 
of  trouble  to  conceal ;  but,  summoning 
his  two  brothers,  George  Neville,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  John  Marquis  of 
Montague,  to  his  castle,  he  informed 
them  of  his  intention  to  restore  King 
Henry  to  his  throne,  and,  urging  a 
variety  of  reasons  for  their  concurrence 
in  his  plan,  he  soon  engaged  them  in 
the  execution  of  it.  In  pursuance  of 
this  determination  he  next  gave  his 
consent  to  a  marriage  between  George 
Duke  of  Clarence,  second  brother  to 
King  Edward,  and  Lady  Isabel  Neville, 
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his  eldest  daughter,  Nvhich  the  Duke  had 
long  solicited  in  vain,  the  Earl  having 
hitherto  withheld  it  from  resentment  to 
the  ungrateful  Edward  ;  and  promising 
to  endow  his  daughter  with  half  her 
mother's  possessions,  the  royal  lover 
followed  his  fair  mistress  to  France, 
where  the  wedding  was  accordingly 
solemnized  in  great  splendour,  in  our 
Lady's  church  at  Calais,  July  11,  1468, 
the  Lady  Isabel  being  then  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  her  age,  and,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  of  marvellous  beauty. 
The  Duke  and  his  bride,  returning  to 
England,  were  shortly  followed  by  the 
Earl,  who,  having  thus  bound  the  Duke 
to  his  interest,  soon  got  his  forces  in 
array,  and  proclaimed  King  Edward 
"  an  usurper,  neither  a  just  Prince  to 
God,  nor  beneficial  to  his  realm,  and 
consequently  unfit  to  be  King.'*  The 
King's  forces  meeting  with  the  troops 
of  the  Earl,  an  engagement  ensued  at 
Edgcot,  near  Banbury,  during  which  an 
o  2 
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Esquire  in  the  Earl's  suit  being  stationed 
upon  a  hill,  suddenly  displayed^  his  ban- 
ner blazoned  with  the  Warwick  badge 
and  colours,  upon  which  the  northern 
troops  shouting  "  A  Warwick !  A  War- 
wick!" the  Welchinen,  struck  with  a 
panic  at  the  well-known  sight  of  his 
white  bear,  and  fearing  that  the  Earl 
w^as  coming  suddenly  upon  them,  spee- 
dily betook  themselves  to  flight,  leaving 
their  General,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  his  brother,  unprotected  upon  the 
field,  who,  valiantly  fighting  their  way 
through  their  enemies,  were,  with  ten 
other  gentlemen,  taken  prisoners,  and 
being  carried  to  Banbury,  were  there 
quickly  beheaded. 

King  Edward,  being  by  this  time 
awakened  from  his  dream  of  love,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  and 
marched  into  the  midland  counties  to 
give  battle  to  the  Earl.  He  pitched  his 
tents  at  Wolvey,  near  Atherstone,  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
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lying  in  the  neighbourhood;  but  a  medi- 
ation being  entered  into  between  some 
of  the  leading  characters  on  both  sides, 
who  were  anxious  to  save  their  country 
from  the  horrors  of  an  intestine  war,  the 
King  h'stened  somewhat  too  credulously 
to  their  overtures,  and  being  surprised 
in  his   camp  at  Wolvey  while  asleep  in 
the  dead   of  the   night,  he  was   taken 
prisoner  and  carried  to  Warwick  Castle, 
from  whence  he  was  sent,  under  a  strong 
guard,  to  Middleton  Castle  in  Yorkshire, 
and  placed  in  the  custody  of  Warwick's 
brother,  the  Archbishop  of  York.     Ed- 
ward, however,  obtaining  the  Prelate's 
permission  to  soften  the  horrors  of  his 
captivity  by  hunting  in  his  park,  found 
means  to  escape,  and  flying  to  his  ad- 
herents, again  put  himself  at  their  head. 
Warwick,  enraged  at  his  escape,  speedily 
rallied  his  forces;    and  another  general 
insurrection   taking   place.    Sir   Robert 
Welles,  one  of  his  commanders,  lost  no 
time   in    proclaiming    King    Henry   in 
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every^  town  he  marched  through,  and 
meeting  with  Edward's  troops  in  a  dis- 
tant part  of  Lincolnshire,  Sir  Robert 
rashly  engaged  without  waiting  for  the 
EarPs  arrival,  and  Edward's  party  gain- 
ing the  victory  after  a  dreadful  contest, 
in  which  Sir  Robert  was  slain,  his  troops^ 
frantic  with  grief  at  the  loss  of  their  be- 
loved commander,  cast  off  their  coats  of 
mail,  and  fled  from  the  field  in  confusion 
and  despair,  from  which  circumstance 
this  battle  was  ever  after  denominated 
by  the  Yorkists,  the  "  Battle  of  Lost 
Coatsr 

Upon  this  defeat,  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
and  his  son-in-law  made  the  best  of  their 
way  to  Calais ;  but  Vauclere,  a  Gascon, 
whom  the  Earl  had  appointed  Deputy^ 
Governor  during  his  absence,  thought 
proper  to  oppose  his  entrance  into  the 
fort,  upon  which,  changing  his  route,  he 
landed  in  Normandy,  and  meeting  with 
great  honour  from  the  French  King, 
who,  deeply  resenting  Edward's  breach 
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of  faith  to  his  sister,  received  him  with 
much  respect,  he  presented  himself  to 
Queen  Margaret,  then  resident  at  the 
French  court,  and  holding  out  offers  of 
reconciliation  to  her,  he  bound  himself 
by  a  solemn  oath  to  restore  the  im- 
prisoned Henry  to  the  possession  of  the 
English  tlirone  5  and  twisting  the  Lan- 
castrian interest  more  strongly  with  his 
own,  he  gave  his  youngest  daughter. 
Lady  Anne  Neville,  in  marriage  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

As  soon  as  this  match  was  completed, 
tlie  Earl  returned  to  England  and  landed 
in  the  West ;  and  proclaiming  King- 
Henry  far  and  near,  his  powers  increas- 
ed so  rapidly,  that  Edward  was  obliged 
to  fiy  his  country  precipitately,  upon 
which,  no  farther  impediment  to  it  re- 
maining, Warwick  marched  towards  the 
metropolis,  and,  triumphantly  entering 
London,  released  King  Henry  from  his 
nine  years  imprisonment  in  the  Tower, 
and  on  October  G,   1470,  again  seated 
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the  venerable  Monarch  upon  his  throne. 
Immediately  afterwards  the  Earl  was 
constituted  Lord  High  Admiral  of  En- 
gland, and  General  of  all  the  King's 
forces  by  sea  as  well  as  land ;  and  upon 
the  deliverance  of  the  imprisoned  Sove- 
reign from  his  confinement,  a  grand  pro- 
cession was  made  from  the  Tower  to  the 
Bishop's  Palace,  where  the  King  was 
lodged,  and  upon  the  13th  of  October 
following  a  solemn  thanksgiving  was 
appointed  at  St.  Paul's,  at  which  the 
King  in  person  attended,  clad  in  his 
royal  robes,  and  wearing  his  crown  upon 
his  head,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  bearing 
up  his  train,  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
carrying  the  sword  of  state  in  suitable 
dignity  before  him. 

While  Henry  was  thus  resuming  his 
regal  functions,  a  storm  was  rapidly 
gathering,  fated  to  darken  his  short-lived 
glory ;  for  before  a  year  had  elapsed, 
Edward,  having  obtained  the  assistance 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  landed  at 
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Ravenspurg  in  Yorkshire,  with  a  nume- 
rous body  of  troops,  and  his  force  daily 
increasing,  he  marched  into  the  interior 
of  the  kingdom,  where  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  suddenly  revolted  to 
his  standard,  and  went  over  to  his  assis- 
tance with  four  thousand  men  at  arms. 
Y/arwick,  speedily  informed  of  his  son- 
in-law's  defection,  drew  out  his  forces  for 
security,  upon  which  the  Duke  sent  to 
offer  to  make  terms  of  peace  for  him 
with  Edward,  provided  he  would  submit 
to  his  authority,  and  lay  down  his  arms 
for  King  Henry.  The  haughty  Earl, 
disdaining  his  proffered  mediation,  dis- 
missed his  messengers  with  contempt, 
bidding  them  tell  the  Duke  "  that  he 
had  rather  be  an  Earl,  and  always  like 
himself,  than  a  perjured  Duke;  and  that 
rather  than  falsify  his  oath  to  King 
Henry,  he  would  lay  down  his  life  at 
the  feet  of  his  enemies,  but  which  he 
nevertheless  doubted  not  would  yet  cost 
them  very  dear.*'  This  spirited  answer 
o  5 
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being  communicated  to  the  Duke, 
Edward  moved  cautiously  towards  Lon- 
don, whither  Clarence  hastening  before, 
won  the  Archbishop  of  York  over  to 
their  interest,  who,  when  the  gates  of 
London  were  opened,  entertained  Ed- 
ward at  his  palace,  and  delivered  the 
unhappy  Henry  up  a  prisoner  to  Edward. 
The  Earl  of  Warwick  in  the  interim 
marched  towards  St.  Alban's,  whither 
Edward  speedily  drew  out  his  forces 
against  him,  and  taking  King  Henry  in 
his  camp  with  him,  the  troops  at  length 
met  upon  Gladsmore  Heath,  near  Bar- 
net,  where,  upon  the  morning  of  Easter- 
day,  April  14,  1471,  the  two  armies 
began  the  battle.  The  engagement  con- 
tinued six  hours  without  any  apparent 
advantage  being  gained  by  either  party, 
but  a  heavy  mist  or  darkness  coming 
suddenly  over  the  air,  the  stars^  the 
armorial  badge  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford's 
followers,  Warwick's  firm  ally,  being  un- 
fortunately mistaken  for  the  suns  borne 
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by  the  troops  of  Edward,  the  Earl  of 
Warwick's  battalion  let  fly  such  a  tre- 
mendous shower  of  arrows  upon  their 
friends  that,  ignorant  of  the  mistake, 
and  believing  themselves  betrayed,  they 
uttered  a  general  shout  of  "  Treason  1" 
upon  which  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  panic- 
struck  with  dismay,  fled  hastily  from  the 
field  of  battle,  followed  by  eight  hundred 
of  his  choicest  soldiers,  and  turned  the 
fortune  of  the  day  completely  in  Edward's 
favour.  Warwick,  soon  discovering  the 
origin  of  this  fatal  error,  endeavoured  to 
animate  the  remainder  of  his  troops  by 
his  own  example,  and,  courageously 
rushing  into  the  midst  of  the  engage- 
ment, penetrated  so  far  into  the  thickest 
of  the  fight,  that  all  efforts  made  for  his 
recovery  were  entirely  unavailing,  and 
closely  surrounded  by  legions  of  Ed- 
ward's troops,  he  -at  length  fell  covered 
with  innumerable  wounds,  and  valiantly 
fighting  in  the  very  hottest  of  the  battle  ! 
His  brother  the  Marquis  of  Montague, 
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hastening  to  his  relief,  lost  his  life  nearly 
at  the  same  moment;  and  both  these 
brave  commanders  being  slain,  the  dis- 
heartened troops  soon  gave  way,  while 
the  acclamations  of  Edward's  army  joy- 
fully announced  a  victory  over  the  in- 
trepid Earl  of  Warwick ! 

More  than  ten  thousand  persons  lost 
^eir  lives  in  this  engagement,  most  of 
whom  were  buried  upon  the  plain  where 
it  was  fought.  A  chapel  was  afterwards 
built  upon  the  spot,  but  falling  into 
decay,  an  obelisk,  with  a  suitable  in- 
scription, has  since  been  erected  to 
commemorate  the  event.  Thus  ended 
the  warlike  career  of  this  illustrious  Earl, 
of  whose  noble  and  lofty  bearing  history 
speaks  in  such  distinguished  terms,  and 
under  the  dominion  of  whose  power 
England  was  six  times  lost  and  won  by 
the  contending  Roses  1  Comines  the 
historian^  being  sent  to  Calais  on  an  em- 
bassy by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to 
Vauclere,  the  Earl's  Deputy-Governox 
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in  his  absence,  reports  that  "  the  name 
of  Warwick  was  so  popular  there,  that 
every  man  wore  his  badge,  no  one 
esteeming  himself  gallantly  equipped 
that  had  not  his  hat  decorated  with  the 
Earl's  ragged  staffs  nor  any  door  be- 
ing frequented  that  had  not  his  white 
cross  painted  thereon,  insomuch  that 
Vauclere  himself  was  wont  to  wxar  a 
jewel  in  his  hat,  with  a  black  ragged 
staff  richly  emblazoned  thereupon." 

Of  his  extraordinary  munificence  and 
hospitality  it  is  also  recorded  that,  "  at 
his  house  in  London,  six  oxen  were 
usually  eaten  at  a  breakfast,  and  every 
tavern  so  full  of  his  meat,  that  all  who 
had  any  acquaintance  with  the  followers 
of  his  family  might  have  as  much  of 
either  sodden  or  roast  as  they  could 
conveniently  carry  away  to  their  homes 
upon  a  long  dagger."  And  still  farther 
to  increase  his  greatness,  he  was,  in 
addition  to  all  other  honours  conferred 
upon  him  for  his  martial  services,  allows- 
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ed  the  distinguished  privilege  first 
granted  to  Richard  Beauchamp,  father 
of  his  Countess,  and  the  deceased  Henry 
Duke  of  Warwick,  of  the  service  of  a 
peculiar  officer  at  arms,  denominated  as 
heretofore  the  ''  IVat^wick  Herald,''  * 

After  the  death  of  her  intrepid  con- 
sort, the  Countess  of  Warwick  was  con- 
strained by  her  misfortunes  to  take 
refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Abbey 
of  Beaulieu,  in  Hampshire,  where  she 
abode  for  a  long  time,  but  was  after- 
wards compelled  to  seek  for  safety  in 
the  north.  Her  splendid  inheritance, 
being  taken  from  her  by  authority  of 
Parliament,  w^as  settled  upon  her  two 
daughters,  Isabel,  Duchess  of  Clarence, 
and  Anne,  married  to  Edward  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  secondly  to  King  Rich- 
ard the  Third,  the  same  as  if  she,  their 


*  Edward  the  Fourth  survived  Warwick  but  twelve  years, 
and  dying  at  Windsor  of  an  ague,  April  9, 1483;  was  buried 
there,     la  March  1789,  his  body  was  discovered  undecayed, 
the  lineaments  of  his  face  and  dress  being  nearly  perfect. 
1 
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mother,  was  actually  deceased.  Her 
estates  were  withheld  from  her  till 
Henry  the  Seventh  ascended  the  throne  j 
when,  in  consideration  of  her  allegiance 
to  Henry  the  Sixth,  they  were  nomi- 
nally restored  to  her,  but  shortly  after- 
wards reconveyed  to  the  crown,  leaving 
only  the  reversion  of  them  to  the  de- 
scendants of  the  roval  heiresses. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence,  having  as 
before  stated  made  his  peace  with  Ed- 
ward, was  upon  August  14,  1473,  two 
years  after  the  battle  of  Barnet,  created 
Earl  of  JVarxvick ;  but  being  subse- 
quently accused  of  a  number  of  trea- 
sonable offences,  he  was  attainted  in 
Parliament  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  was  drowned  in  a 
butt  of  malmsey  wine,  March  11,  1477, 
not  however,  as  it  is  said,  without  the 
knowledge  and  connivance  of  his  bro- 
ther ;  this  extraordinary  death  having 
been  chosen  by  him  in  preference  to 
others  offered  to  his  choice  by  Edward's 
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command.  He  was  buried  in  the  Abbey 
of  Tewkesbury,  by  the  side  of  his 
Duchess  Isabel,  who,  being  poisoned 
(according  to  report,  by  the  emissaries 
of  Edward)  soon  after  her  lying-in, 
died  at  Warwick  Castle,  December  2, 
1476,  leaving  issue  a  daughter  and  two 
sons,  viz.  Margaret  Plantagenet,  born 
at  Farley  Castle  in  Wiltshire,  1473, 
Edward  Plantagenet,  born  at  W^arwick 
Castle,  1474,  and  Richard  Plantagenet, 
born  at  Tewkesbury,  1476,  poisoned 
with  his  mother  before  he  was  a  year 
old. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected  from 
the  complexion  of  the  times,  these 
noble  orphans  experienced  but  cruel 
treatment  from  their  royal  relations ; 
for  after  the  murder  of  Edward  the 
Fifth,  and  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
York,  by  the  instigation  of  their  mer- 
ciless uncle,  Richard  the  Third,  Ed- 
ward Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
their  cousin,    became  in   right  of  his 
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father,  the  elder  brother  of  the  usurper 
Richard,  the  next  legal  heir  to  the 
crown;  upon  which  Richard,  afraid  of 
the  strong  claims  of  the  infant  Earl  to 
the  throne,  committed  him  as  a  prisoner 
to  the  Castle  of  Sheriff's  Hutton  in 
Yorkshire,  where  the  unfortunate  Plan- 
tagenet,  doubly  allied  to  the  crafty 
tyrant  by  marriage  and  consanguinity, 
lingered  in  obscurity  during  the  reign 
of  his  merciless  uncle.  Some  time  after 
this,  a  plan  having  been  secretly  ar- 
ranged for  the  downfall  of  Richard,  and 
the  final  settlement  of  the  destructive 
feuds  between  the  Houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  by  the  union  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  with  Henry  Earl  of  Richmond, 
the  next  heir  of  the  Lancastrian  line, 
and  his  immediate  elevation  by  this 
double  right  to  the  throne,  Richard 
by  some  untoward  accident  became 
aware  of  the  design,  and,  secretly  re- 
solving to  frustrate  it,  immediately  pro- 
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posed  himself  in  marriage  to  his  young 
niece;    her   mother   however  objecting 
to  it  on  the  score  of  their  near  relation- 
ship, as  also  on  account  of  his  first  wife. 
Queen   Anne,    being    still    living,    he 
endeavoured  to  remove  the  obstacle  to 
this    new    alliance   with    all    dispatch. 
Queen  Anne  in  consequence  died  a  fev 
days  afterwards,   by  his  usual   remedy, 
poison  J  and  was  magnificently  interred 
at   Westminster   with    great   solemnity, 
bedewed  in  due  form  with  the  crocodile 
tears  of  her  hypocritical  husband.     This 
new  murder  was  no  sooner  off  his  hands 
than    he    again    presented   himself   to 
Queen  Elizabeth,    still   resident  in  the 
sanctuary   at   Westminster,   w^here    she 
had    taken   refuge   with   her   daughter, 
on  the  murder  of  her  sons  by  this  san- 
guinary monster ;  and,  claiming  the  hand 
of  his  niece,  the  Queen,  either  won  by 
his  persuasion,  or  terrified  by  his  me- 
naces, forgetful  of  his  bloody  massacre 
of  her  sons,  and  her  beheaded  brotliera, 
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ot^  all  the  aspersions  which  he  had  cast 
upon  her  fame,  and  of  the  solemn  oath 
which  had  recently  sealed  her  contract 
with  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  at  length 
listened  to  his  protestations  of  remorse, 
and  yielded  her  assent  to  the  solemniza- 
tion of  this  unnatural  marriage.  Richard 
meanwhile,  exulting  in  the  success  of 
his  designs,  used  every  artifice  he  was 
master  of  to  win  the  approbation  of  the 
young  Elizabeth  ;  but  the  Princess  dis- 
gusted by  the  catalogue  of  foul  crimes 
which  had  dyed  the  hands  of  her  odious 
lover,  listened  to  his  vows  with  silent 
horror,  and  anxiously  awaited  the  ar- 
rival of  her  affianced  husband,  the  Earl 
of  Richmond,  from  Brittany. 

Richmond,  secretly  informed  of  all 
that  passed  in  England,  and  alarmed  at 
the  weak  conduct  of  the  mother  of  his 
intended  bride,  hastily  collected  his 
forces  for  embarkation ;  and  setting  sail 
from  Harfleur,  he  landed  at  Milford- 
Haven    about    the   middle   of   August 
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1485,  from  whence  he  marched  to 
Hereford,  where  he  was  speedily  joined 
by  a  numerous  force,  with  the  Earls  of 
Shrewsbury,  Pembroke,  &c.  at  their 
head.  Richard,  soon  informed  of  the 
Earl's  arrival,  took  care  first  to  secure 
the  Princess,  by  sending  her  a  prisoner 
to  Sheriff's  Hutton,  where  her  cousin 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  pined  away  his 
youth  in  a  solitary  confinement ;  and 
then  hastened  to  give  battle  to  Rich- 
mond, whom  he  affected  to  despise 
for  the  insignificance  of  his  troops, 
contemptuously  denominating  them 
**  thieves,  vagabonds,  outlaws,  traitors, 
beggarly  hen-hearted  Frenchmen,  with 
a  Welsh  boy  for  their  leader,  of  little 
courage,  and  less  experience."  * 

*  Henry  Earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  the  Seventh, 
was  son  to  Edmund  Earl  of  Richmond,  (the  son  of  Queen 
Katherine,  widow  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  Owen  Tudor,) 
by  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Duke  of  Somerset, 
and  grand-daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
by  his  third  marriage  with  Catherine  Swinford,  and  by  this 
descent  was  sole  remaining  heir  of  the  House  of  Lancaster. 
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The  speedy  progress  of  the  Earl  of 
Richmond  through  the  kingdom  soon 
caused  Richard,  at  the  head  of  his 
forces,  to  march  towards  Leicester  ;  to 
which  place  Richmond  accordingly- 
crossed  the  country  in  hopes  of  meet- 
ing him.  Upon  the  march,  the  Earl 
passed  the  night  at  Litchfield,  and,  his 
troops  having  rested  there  for  a  day, 
quitted  it  the  next  morning  on  their 
route  towards  Leicester.  Richmond 
himself  purposely  loitering  till  evening, 
when  he  departed  for  Tam worth,  but 
not  joining  his  forces  till  the  next 
evening,  it  was  given  out  that  he  had 
been  benighted ,^  and  lost  his  way.  The 
real  cause  of  his  absence  however  is 
believed  to  be  as  follows. — A  few 
miles  distant  from  Litchfield  is  Elford, 
a  mansion  lately  the  seat  of  the  Dow- 
ager Viscountess  Andover,  but  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Stanley  family,  and, 
at  that  period  the  property  of  Lord 
Stanley,  one  of  the  principal  officers  of 
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the  household  to  Richard  the  Third,  | 
but  nearly  allied  in  blood  to  his  com-  ^ 
petitor,  the  Earl  of  Richmond.  This 
nobleman  being  upon  the  march  to 
Leicester  with  troops^  ostensively  mus- 
tered for  Richard,  but  which  afterwards 
declared  for  Richmond,  passed  this  iden- 
tical night  at  his  family  seat  at  Elford, 
where  it  is  presumed  Richmond  was 
secretly  received  ;  and,  at  this  place  it 
may  justly  be  inferred  that  the  fate  of 
England  was  finally  decided  ;  for  the 
Earl,  upon  rejoining  his  adherents  the 
next  day,  honestly  confessed  that  he 
had  purposely  deviated  from  the  proper 
road  to  meet  with  some  of  his  friends  ; 
and  this  acknowledgment  strongly  con- 
firms the  supposition  that  he  had  passed 
the  night  in  secret  council  with  the 
Stanleys,  at  Elford- House,  Lord  Stan- 
ley not  daring  openly  to  declare  for 
Richmond,  lest  Richard  should  put 
his  son  Lord  Strange  to  death,  whom, 
aware  of  their  relationship  to  Richmond, 
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he  kept  prisoner  in  his  camp  as  a  se- 
curity for  his  father's  allegiance.  At 
Tamworth,  Lord  Stanley  held  another 
private  meeting  with  the  Earl,  and,  in 
pursuance  of  this  conference,  he  march- 
ed forward  to  Atherstone,  and  from 
thence  to  Bos  worth,  at  a  small  distance 
from  which  he  posted  himself  in  a  si- 
tuation purposely  chosen  between  both 
camps,  which  would  enable  him  to  bring 
his  forces,  consisting  of  7000  horse  and 
foot,  to  join  either  party  as  circum- 
stances required.  Richmond,  arranging 
his  small  army,  scarcely  amounting  to 
half  as  many  as  Richard's,  in  order  of 
battle  upon  a  large  plain  near  Bos  worth, 
(adjoining  to  which,  upon  an  eminence 
called  Arme  Beam,  the  Usurper  lay  en- 
camped,) rode  from  rank  to  rank,  and 
from  wing  to  wing,  amongst  his  soldiers, 
encouraging  them  to  "  iight  like  men 
in  a  good  cause,  hitherto  sanctified  by 
the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  and  to 
free  their  country  from  the  dominion  of 
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a  monster,  a  tyrant,  and  a  murderer  !  ** 
assuring  them  also  that  he  would  stand 
by  them  till  death,  rather  than  be  taken 
prisoner,  and  kept  alive  for  reproach; 
*'  Advance  then,  fellow-soldiers  !  "  ex- 
claimed the  Earl,  "  like  true  English- 
men, in  defence  of  your  beloved  coun- 
try, and  God  and  St.  George  favour  us 
with  happy  success !  *'  At  these  words 
he  rushed  forward,  and  followed  by  his 
troops  commenced  the  engagement. 
While  the  vanguard  of  the  two  armies 
were  contending  for  the  victory,  Rich- 
ard, perceiving  the  Earl  of  Richmond  at 
a  little  distance,  made  furiously  towards 
him,  and,  with  a  courage  of  which  he 
was  now  to  give  the  last  proof,  he  first 
attacked  the  Earl's  standard  bearer,  and 
lastly  Richmond  himself,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  maddened  fury  of  his  an- 
tagonist, still  kept  him  at  his  sword's 
point ;  till  Lord  Stanley  who  was  posted 
at  a  distance  perceiving  how  matters 
went,  kd  his  troops  into  the  field,  and 
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marching  up  to  the  banners  of  the  Earl 
of  Richmond,  the  troops  by  a  general 
shout  declared  their  alliance  with  him, 
and  thus  decided  for  ever  the  fate  of  the 
House  of  York.  Richard,  rendered  des- 
perate by  this  mortifying  sight,  fled 
about  the  field  like  one  bereaved  of  his 
senses,  till,  overpowered  by  numbers, 
he  was  at  length  slain  ;  and  his  crown, 
being  found  amongst  the  spoils  in  his 
tent,  was  placed  upon  Richmond's  head, 
who,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  both 
armies,  was  instantly  saluted  as  King 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  by  the  title  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  to  the  great  joy  of 
all  ranks ;  numbers  of  Richard's  fol- 
lowers, amongst  whom  were  the  whole 
of  his  rear-guard  under  the  command 
of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  not 
having  fought  a  single  stroke,  or  even 
drawn  their  swords  in  his  defence  during 
the  engagement.  This  battle  took  place 
Aug.  22,  1 485,  in  which  above  a  thousand 
men  vreie  slain  on  the  King's  side,  but 
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not  more  than  a  hundred  upon  Rich- 
mond's, a  convincing  proof  of  the  general 
prejudice  in  his  favour.  And  thus  ended 
the  bloody  wars  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter, in  which  were  fought  twelve  pitched 
battles.  In  these  dreadful  feuds  be- 
tween the  two  Roses,  two  Kings,  one 
Prince,  ten  Dukes,  two  Marquisses, 
twenty-one  Earls,  twenty-seven  Lords, 
two  Viscounts,  one  Lord  Prior,  one 
Judge,  139  Knights,  441  Esquires,  and 
84,998  private  soldiers  were  slain,  which 
being  added  together,  it  appears  that  in 
their  contests  for  the  crown,  85,645 
men  lost  their  lives  ! 

After  the  fight  was  over,  the  body  of 
King  Richard  was  found  amongst  the 
dead,  stripped  stark  naked,  and  dread- 
fully mangled  and  disfigured,  being  co- 
vered all  over  with  dust  and  blood. 
The  corpse  being  taken  up  was  thrown 
across  a  horse,  behind  one  of  his  own 
Pursuivants  at  Arms,  the  head  hanging 
over  one  side  of  the  horse,   and  the 
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legs  on  the  other  ;  and  in  this  wretched 
condition  it  was  conveyed  to  Leicester, 
and  carried  to  the  Grey  Friars'  church, 
where  it  lay  for  some  time  a  most  loath- 
some and  disgusting  spectacle  j  the 
Friars,  although  commanded  by  Henry 
to  give  it  honourable  interment,  neg- 
lecting to  bury  it.  Henry  afterwards 
caused  a  tomb  to  be  erected  over  his 
grave,  which  being  destroyed  in  the 
dissolution  of  the  monastery  by  Henry 
the  Eighth,  no  vestige  of  the  place  of 
his  interment,  or  other  memorial  of  him, 
is  now  remaining,  except  the  stone 
coffin  in  which  his  corpse  was  buried, 
and  which,  within  the  last  few  years, 
served  as  a  drinking  trough  for  horses 
at  the  White  Horse  Inn  in  Leicester, 
and  is  probably  still  preserved  as  the 
only  relic  of  this  odious  Monarch. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Bos- 

worth,    and    before  he   removed  from 

Leicester,    Henry,  fully   aware  of  the 

strong  pretensions  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
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wick  to  the  crown,  as  the  last  male 
heu'  of  the  Plantagenet  ime,  and  con- 
sequently the  only  remaining  branch 
of  the  House  of  York,  dispatched  Sir 
Robert  Willoughby,  one  of  his  con- 
fidential friends,  to  the  Castle  of  Sheriff's 
Hutton,  where  Richard  had  kept  him 
confined,  with  orders  to  take  the  Earl, 
then  in  his  fifteenth  year,  to  London, 
and  deliver  him  at  the  Tower,  there  to 
be  kept  in  safe  custody  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  pleasure ;  and,  com- 
manding also  that  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
should  be  conveyed  to  London  in  great 
state,  he  consigned  her  to  the  care  of 
her  mother,  until  the  day  fixed  for  the 
solemnization  of  their  marriage  arrived. 
Previous  to  his  coronation  he  insti- 
tuted a  guard  of  honour  to  attend  him 
upon  all  occasions,  denominated  the 
yeomen  of  the  King's  guard,  and  which 
has  been  continued  by  the  succeeding 
Monarchs  till  the  present  day  under 
the   same  title.      His   coronation   took 
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place  October  30,  1485,  and  on  January 
the  18th  following,  he  was  married  to 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  thus  rendering 
his  title  to  the  crown  more  secure. 

Unexceptionable  however  as  he  now 
believed  it,  there  were  not  w^anting 
enemies  to  endeavour  to  subvert  his 
right  to  it ;  for  having  inadvertently 
given  some  offence  to  a  priest  called 
Richard  Simon,  he  endeavoured  to  over- 
turn Henry's  government,  and  to  in- 
volve the  kingdom  in  confusion  by  the 
production  of  an  impostor  called  Lam- 
bert Simnel,  a  youth  whom  he  had  in- 
structed to  personate  the  young  Duke 
of  York,  son  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
believed  to  have  been  murdered  in  the 
Tovv-er  by  Ricliard  the  Third  ;  but  the 
scheme  not  succeeding  to  his  washes, 
he  next  gave  it  out  that  he  was  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  who  had  made  his  escape 
from  the  Tower ;  and  the  impostor 
somewhat  resembling  the  young  Earl  in 
age,  features,  and  figure,  the  story  was 
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rapidly  circulated,  and  received  with 
much  belief.  The  pretended  Earl  v/as 
sent  with  his  tutor  over  to  Ireland, 
where  the  Irish,  disgusted  with  some 
marks  of  avarice  exhibited  by  Henry, 
and  always  strongly  inclined  to  befriend 
the  House  of  York,  readily  credited  his 
story,  and,  taking  his  part,  proclaimed 
the  impostor  King  of  England. 

This  proceeding  somewhat  alarming 
King  Henry,  he  summoned  his  Council 
to  decide  upon  proper  measures;  and, 
it  being  resolved  to  show  the  real  Earl 
of  Warwick  to  the  Londoners,  in  con- 
firmation of  Simnel's  imposture,  the 
young  Earl  was  made  to  ride  daily  about 
the  streets,  and  constantly  exhibited  in 
the  sight  of  the  pitying  populace,  many 
of  whom,  satisfied  of  his  identity,  loudly 
deplored  his  misfortunes,  while  others 
considered  it  as  a  measure  to  delude  the 
people. 

^imnel  meanwhile  was  acting  his  part 
in    Ireland   with   great     applause,    and 
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having     very     successfully     personated 
Warwick,  a  strong  commotion  had  been 
excited  by  his  party^  and  the  counter- 
feit Warwick   having  been   proclaimed 
and  crowned  King  of  England  in  Dub- 
lin,  by  the  title  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
it  was  next  resolved  that  he  should  be 
sent  over  to  England  with  the    troops 
raised  in  his  behalf:  but  here  the  farce 
was  intended  to  end  ;  for  it  was  resolved 
that   SimnePs   reign   should    close  with 
his  arrival  there,    and,    as  soon  as  the 
minds    of   the    people   were    properly 
wrought  up    to    it,     the    real    Earl    of 
Warwick  should  be  delivered  from  the 
Tower,  and  crowned  King  in  the  room 
of  Henry.     The  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
sister   to  Edward  the  Fourth^  and  also 
aunt   to    the   Earl  of  Warwick  by  the 
father's  side,  being  naturally  an  enemy 
to  the   House  of  Lancaster,  readily  fa- 
voured   the    deception,     although    she 
knew  it  to  be  a  cheat,  and,  sending  a 
numerous    body  of  forces  to  join   the 
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Earl   of  Lincoln  with   other  adherents 
to  the   House  of  York,  Simnel  and  his 
retinue  at  length  set  sail  for  England, 
and  landed  at  Fowdray  in  Lancashire. 
King  Henry,  having  notice  of  their  ar- 
rival, speedily  met  them  at  Stoke,  near 
Newark  upon  Trent,  where  the  Yorkists 
being    completely    routed,    the    Priest 
and  his  pupil  were  taken  prisoners  to- 
gether.    Simon  was    committed  to  pri- 
son and  never  heard  of  after  j  but  Sim- 
nel being  considered  as  a  mere  tool  in 
the  business,  M'as  publicly  made  to  deny 
being  the  Earl  of  Warwick  ;  and,  being 
degraded   from   his   regal   honours,    he 
w^as  taken  as  a  menial  servant  to  turn 
the   spit   for   the    cooks   in    the  King's 
kitchen,  but  was  afterwards  made  one 
of  the  falconers  to  attend  on  Henry  in 
his  royal  sports  1 

After  this  insurrection  had  subsided, 
things  went  on  quietly  till  1492,  when 
the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  who  detested 
the  line  of  Lancaster,  excited  another 
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great  commotion  throughout  the  king- 
dom, by  means  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  a 
youth  believed  to  be  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Edward  the  Fourth,  whom  she  had 
purposely   bred    np    to    personate    the 
Duke  of  York,  and  to  this  end  she  had, 
at  different  times,   circulated  a  rumour 
that  this  Prince  was  still  in  existence, 
having  fortunately  escaped  being  mur- 
dered by  the  sanguinary  Richard.     This 
youth,   whom    she    had    previously   in- 
structed in  every  particular  of  his  pre- 
tended escape,  she  now  openly  acknow- 
ledged  as   her   nephew    and    Duke    of 
York,  and  characteristically  denominat- 
ing him,  "  The  White  Rose  of  England," 
she  sent  him  over  to  his  pretended  do- 
minions,  accompanied   with    a   suitable 
guard   of  honour  clothed  in    blue   and 
murrey,  with   the  usual  badges  of  the 
House   of  York.     Warbeck   landed   in 
Kent,  but  not  being  very  cordially  re- 
ceived there  he  went  to  Ireland,  from 
"A'hence  he  sailed  for  Scotland,  where  he 
p  5 
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was  received  with  great  respect  by  the 
King,  who  caused  him  to  be  styled  upon 
ail  occasions  Duke  of  York,  and  gave 
him  in  marriage  the  hand  of  his  cousin, 
Lady  Catherine  Gordon,  daughter  to 
the.Earl  of  Huntley.  He  next  sent  him 
with^a  numerous  army  to  make  good  his 
?i§serted  claim  to  the  English  crown ; 
but  this  undertaking  failing,  and  his  re- 
sources being  exhausted,  the  fictitious 
Duke  at  last  submitted  to  Henry's  mer- 
cy, and  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  the 
Tower,  where  the  Earl  of  Warwick  still 
remained.  From  this  confinement  War- 
beck  contrived  to  escape,  but  being  re- 
taken at  Sheen,  the  King  was  much 
pressed  to  rid  himself  of  all  farther  trouble 
from  him  ;  but  Henry,  who,  possessing 
a  great  soul,  could  not  hate  those  he  de- 
spised, refused  to  comply  with  this  desire, 
and  contented  himself  with  ordering  his 
keepers  to  "  set  the  knave  in  the  stocks," 
upon  which  Warbeck  was  heavily  ironed 
and  placed  in  the  stocks,  erected  upon  a 
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scaiFold  in  the  Palace-yard  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  exposed  to  the  shouts  and  de- 
rision of  the  jeering  multitude.  After 
this  he  was  again  sent  to  the  Tower,  but 
a  second  time  contriving  his  escape,  he 
by  some  means  or  other  drew  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  into  the  measure,  and  thus 
sanctioned  the  schemes  which  Henry 
had  previously  meditated  for  his  de- 
struction. 

About  this  time  a  marriage  had  been 
projected  between  Prince  Arthur,  eldest 
son  of  Henry,  and  the  Princess  Catherine 
of  Spain  ;  but  the  Spanish  court  demur- 
ring in  their  consent  to  the  alHance 
while  there  was  any  chance  of  this  remain- 
ing branch  of  the  Plantagenets  assert- 
ing his  claim  to  the  English  crown,  Henry 
gladly  seized  upon  the  circumstance  of 
his  being  imphcated  in  Warbeck's  escape 
as  a  pretext  for  his  proceedings,  and 
causing  a  sort  of  nominal  charge  to  be 
drawn  up  against  him,  a  commission  was 
ssued  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  Lord  High 
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Steward  of  England,  to  arraign  him  for 
that  offence ;  and  the  unhappy  youth, 
being  persuaded  to  confess  himself  guilty, 
was  cruelly  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
those  that  thirsted  for  his  life,  and  sen- 
tence of  death  being  immediately  passed 
upon  him,  he  was  inhumanly  beheaded 
upon  Tower  Hill,  November  28,  1499, 
in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

The  better  to  gloss  over  this  harsh 
proceeding,  the  unfortunate  Earl  was 
previously  attainted  in  parliament,  and 
his  estates  being  consequently  confis- 
cated, all  the  favour  he  was  allowed  was, 
that  his  body  should  be  sent  to  the 
monastery  of  Bisham,  and  granted  the 
privilege  of  interment  with  others  of  his 
noble  ancestors. 

This  cruel  dealing  with  the  last  and 
unoffending  heir  of  the  Plantagenet  line 
of  Warwick  occasioned  much  spirited 
animadversion  in  the  English  realm,  as 
also  many  bhter  reflections  on  the  mea- 
sures of  King  Henry,  and  may  well  be 
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considered  to  have  been  in  some  sort  the 
occasion  of  drawing  down  God's  venge- 
ance upon  his  posterity,  and  it  is  a  re- 
corded fact,  that  Queen  Catherine  was 
so  perfectly  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
this  awful  retribution,  that  when  her 
second  husband  Henry  the  Eighth  pro- 
secuted his  divorce  against  her,  she  re- 
peatedly expressed  her  firm  belief  '^  that 
it  was  the  avenging  hand  of  God  that 
directed  all  her  misfortunes,  for  that  to 
clear  the  way  to  her  first  marriage  with 
Prince  Arthur,  the  innocent  Earl  of 
Warwick  had,  for  that  purpose  only, 
been  put  to  an  untimely  death !" 

Margaret^  the  only  sister  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Plantagenet,  married  Sir  Richard 
Pool,  Knight,  and  left  issue  one  daughter 
and  four  sons,  viz.  Ursula^  married  to 
the  Earl  of  Stafford,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham ;  Henry  Lord  Montague, 
beheaded  by  Henry  the  Eighth;  llegi- 
nald^  elected  a  Cardinal  by  Pope  Julius 
the  Second,  the  secret  favourite  of  his 
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cousin.    Queen    Mary  5     Gtoffry^    and 
Arthur. 

During  her  ^vido^vhood  the  Lady  Pool 
petitioned  Parliament  for  relief,  and,  as 
sister  and  heir  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
prayed  the  restoration  of  his  estates  and 
dignities.  Her  petition  was  but  partially 
granted;  the  title  of  Countess  of  Salisburi/ 
only  being  allowed  her^  that  of  IVarzcick 
being  adjudged  forfeited  by  the  attainder 
of  her  brother.  She  did  not,  however, 
long  survive  to  enjoy  her  rights ;  for  her 
third  son,  Sir  GeoiFry  Pool,  having  given 
information  of  a  plot  to  dethrone  King 
Henry,  and  elevate  his  brother.  Cardinal 
Pool,  to  the  throne  of  England,  secretly 
instigated  by  the  friends  of  the  House 
of  York,  her  eldest  son.  Lord  TNlontague, 
with  others  of  the  nobility  implicated  in 
the  design,  was  beheaded  in  1539,  and 
two  years  afterwards  the  venerable 
Countess  herself  was  barbarously  seized 
upon  the  like  pretence  of  treason,  and 
on  May  27,   1541,   put  to  death  upon 
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Tower  Hill,  being  actually  dragged  to 
the  block  by  the  hair  of  her  head  in 
the  sixtieth  year  of  her  age  1* 

From  this  period  the  Earldom  of  War- 
wick lay  dormant  till  the  first  year  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  W'hen,  by  the  favour 
of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  uncle  to  the 
young  King,  who  was  himself  maternally 
descended  from  the  House  of  Beauchamp 
of  Hacche,  it  was  revived  in  the  person  of 
John  Diidlei/,  son  of  Edmund  Dudley, 
Privy  Counsellor  to  King  Henry  the 
Seventh,  and  beheaded  by  Henry  the 
Eighth,  who  having  married  Elizabeth, 
sister  and  sole  heiress  to  John  Grey, 
Viscount  Lisle,  (descended  from  and  heir 
to  Margaret  Countess  of  Shrewsbury, 
daughter  of  Ilichard  Beauchamp,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  by  his  first  marriage  with 
Elizabeth  daughter  of  Lord   Berkeley, 

*  Edward  Plantagcnet  bore  the  arms  of  France  and  En- 
gland quarterly,  as  they  are  still  preserved  in  the  windows  of 
the  Beauchamp  Chapel :  with  him  the  male  line  of  Plantagenct 
hnally  determiotd,  having  flourished  in  ^reat  royalty  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  a  period  of  33\  years. 
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and  heiress  to  Viscount  Lislp,)  had  issue 
John^  who  in  1547  was  created  Viscount 
Lisle^  and  shortly  afterwards  advanced 
to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Warwick, 

This  nobleman,  distinguished  by  many 
eminent  services  to  flie  state,  w^as,  in 
the  fifth  year  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  con- 
stituted Master  of  the  Household,  and 
Earl  Marshal  of  England,  and  in  the 
next  year  advanced  to  the  farther  dig- 
nity of  Duke  of  Northumherlatid ;  his 
fifth  and  youngest  son  Robert  Dudley, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Leicester,  being  also 
sw^orn  one  of  the  King's  six  gentlemen 
in  ordinary. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  though 
of  great  power  in  the  administration  of 
the  government,  was  nevertheless  of  a 
most  malignant  and  envious  disposition  ; 
and  his  son  Robert,  hov/ever  otherwise 
v/ell  accomplished,  was  the  legitimate 
heir  of  all  his  father's  evil  qualities. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset,  their  original 
benefactor,  having  some  years  afterwards 
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iailen  a  sacrifice  to  the  ambition  of  the 
Dudleys,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
thus   arrived    at   the    height   of  power, 
became  so  absolute  in  the  realm,  that 
all  the  offices  of  government  were  en- 
tirely at  his   disposal,   and   the    King's 
council  chosen  or  changed  as  it  suited 
his  views  and  pleasure.     Towards  many 
of  the  high  nobility  who  had  dared  to 
murmur  at  his  influence,  or  cast  reflec- 
tions   on    his    conduct    respecting   the 
death   of  the   Duke   of  Somerset,*   he 
bore  an  inveterate  hatred,   but  always 
artful  enough  to  conceal  his  dislike  till 
he  could  revenge  himself  with  impunity, 
he  was  sure  to  be  at  last  the  executioner 
of  his  vengeance,   and   being  thus  bc- 

*  The  Duke  of  Somerset  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill 
JanaJtry  22,  1552.  The  people  wer«  so  strongly  affected  at 
the  death  of  this  amiable  nobleman,  that  many  persons  at 
the  !?catroUl  dipped  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood,  in  honourable 
remembrance  of  him  ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  lady  meeting;  the 
Dnke  of  Northumberland  when  he  was  carried  prisoner  to 
the  Tower  in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  shook  one  of  these  bloody 
handkerchiefs  in  his  face,  and  prayed  that  the  blood  of 
Soneiset  mi^ht  be  avenged  upon  Northumberland, 
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come  inferior  to  none  but  the  Sovereiiz:ii 
in  honours,  and  superior  to  all  others  in 
power  and  authority,  his  arrogance  be- 
came so  intolerable,  that  his  ambition 
urged  him  to  grasp  even  at  the  pos- 
session of  the  regal  dignity.  Robert, 
his  youngest  son,  had  been  for  some 
time  about  the  King's  person,  and  the 
Ileal th  of  the  young  Monarch  visibly  de- 
clining, the  haughty  hopes  of  the  Dud- 
leys began  to  unfold  themselves  by  de- 
grees. The  Duke  had  recently  formed 
an  alHance  with  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
descended  from  Elizabeth  Grey,  Queen 
of  Edward  the  Fourth,  by  her  first  mar- 
riage, and  then  lately  created  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  upon  whose  wife,  Mary,  sister 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Queen  Dowa- 
ger of  France,  the  crown  was  entailed 
after  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
by  marrying  his  fourth  son  Lord  Guild- 
ford Dudley  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk's  daughter;  and  this 
lady,  gifted  with  extraordinary  talents. 
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being  also  cousin  to  the  young  King, 
who  was  dechning  under  the  effects  of 
an  indisposition,  believed  to  be  occasion- 
ed by  a  lingering  poison  secretly  ad- 
ministered to  him  through  the  machina- 
tions of  the  Dudleys,  he  was  easily  pre- 
vailed on  by  their  persuasions  to  sign  a 
patent  for  her  succession  to  the  crown 
upon  his  decease,  to  the  total  exclusion 
of  his  two  sisters,  the  Princess  Mary, 
daughter  of  Queen  Catherine,  and 
Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Anna 
Boleyn. 

The  consequences  of  this  ambitious 
procedure,  and  the  subsequent  execution 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  youthful 
consort,  are  too  well  known  to  require  re- 
capitulation here,  and  the  Princess  Mary 
ascending  the  throne  upon  the  death  of 
her  brother,  July  1.553,  the  power  of  tlie 
Dudleys  decreased  as  rapidly  as  it  had 
previously  been  advanced.  The  Duke 
himself  was  speedily  attainted  in  parlia- 
ment, and  beheaded  upon  Tower  Plill, 
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August  22,  1553;  after  his  execution 
his  body  was  removed  to  the  Tower 
Chape],  and  buried  by  the  side  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously brought  to  the  scaffold  by  his 
diabolical  manoeuvres ;  the  two  Dukes, 
by  a  singular  coincidence,  being  interred 
between  the  two  decapitated  Queens  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  Anna  Boleyn  and 
Catherine  Howard;  all  four  of  them 
beheaded  in  the  space  of  seventeen 
years. 

The  three  Dudleys,  sons  of  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  having  been  attaint- 
ed and  sent  prisoners  to  the  Tower  with 
their  fiither,  were  aftervvards  pardoned 
by  Queen  Mary,  but  all  their  honours 
jEind  estates  forfeited  to  the  crown.  After 
the  death  of  Queen  Mary  they  were  re- 
stored in  blood  by  her  successor  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  Arnbrose  the  eldest  son 
was,  in  the  fourth  year  of  her  reign,  viz. 
1562,  created  Viscount  Lisle  and  Earl 
of  IVarxvick,      He  married  first,   Anne 
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daughter  and  co-heiress  of  William 
Whorwood,  Esq.  Attorney  General  to 
Henry  the  Eighth  ;  secondly,  Elizabeth, 
.sister  and  heiress  to  George  Lord  Tayis- 
boys;  thirdly,  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of 
Francis  Russell,  Earl  of  Bedford,  and 
dying  without  issue,  February  21,  1589, 
was  succeeded  by  Robert  Dudley^  Earl 
of  Leicester,  the  infant  son  of  his  bro- 
ther Robert  deceased  the  year  before ; 
but  this  "  Noble  Imp^''  as  he  is  usually 
styled,  dying  by  poison  July  19,  1589,  a 
few  months  after  his  accession  to  his 
femily  honours,  the  title  again  became 
extinct,  and  continued  dormant  till  the 
sixteenth  year  of  the  succeeding  reign, 
when  it  was  revived  in  the  person  of 
Robert  Lord  Rick,  who  by  James  the% 
First  was  created  Earl  of  JVarwlck,  but, 
as  it  appears,  without  the  possession  of 
the  estates  formerly  annexed  to  the  title. 
Warwick  Castle^  then  in  a  ruinous  con- 
dition, from  having,  as  it  is  said,  been 
used  as  a  prison,  being  previously  grant- 
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ed  by  James  the  First  to  Sir  Fulk 
Greville,  by  him  created  Baron  Brooke 
of  Beauchamp's  Court  in  "Warwickshire, 
from  whom  it  descended  in  a  direct  line 
to  Earl  Brooke  and  Warwick,  the  pre- 
sent possessor. 

Robert  Earl  of  Warwick  married  Pe- 
nelope, daughter  of  Robert  Devereux, 
Earl  of  Essex,  by  whom  he  had  issue 
Robert  Lord  Rich,  and  He?2?'i/,  a.  captain 
in  the  Guards,  and  Knight  of  the  Bath, 
afterwards  created  Baron  Kensington, 
and  Earl  of  Holland,  and  who,  upon  the 
death  of  his  father  and  brother,  became 
aJso  Earl  of  Warxdck ;  but  dying  at 
Holland  House  in  Holborn,  March  24, 
1618,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Robet^t, 
Earl  of  JVarwick  and  Holland^  upon  the 
eldest  of  whose  three  sons  these  honours 
devolved ;  but  the  title  becoming  ex- 
tinct in  1759,  it  was,  upon  the  27th  of 
November  in  the  same  year,  conferred 
upon  Francis  Greville,  Earl  Brooke,  of 
Beauchamp*s  Court,  thereupon  created 
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Earl  of  IVarxiick  by  his  late  Majesty 
King  George  the  Second.  His  Lordship 
married,  iNfay  16,  1742,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton, 
by  whom  he  had  issue  Louisa  Augusta, 
married,  April  1770,  William  Churchill, 
Esq.;  Frances  Elizabeth,  married,  July 
1764,  Sir  Henry  Harpur,  Bart.;  Char- 
lotte Mary,  married,  August  1762,  John 
Stewart,  Earl  of  Galloway ;  George^ 
Charles  Francis,  now  dead,  and  Robert 
Fulke,  married  to  the  Dowager  Countess 
of  Mansfield. 

His  Lordship  dying  July  6,  1773,  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  George 
Lord  Greville,  born  September  16,  1746, 
now  Earl  Brooke,  and  thirty-eighth  Earl 
ofJVarxvick^  Recorder  of  Warwick,  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Custos  Rotulorum  of 
the  county  of  Warwick,  and  F.  R.  S. 
His  Lordship  married  Georgiana,  only 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Peachey,  Bart., 
since  created  Lord  Selsea,  by  whom  he 
had  issue  George  Lord  Brooke,  born 
6 
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March   1772,    and   died   at  Winchester 
May  1786.    His  Lady  dying  April  1772, 
a  few  days  after  the  birth  of  her  son, 
his  Lordship  married  secondly,  July  9, 
1776,    Henrietta  his  present  Countess, 
daughter  of  Richard  Vernon,  Esq.   by 
Lady  Evelyn  Leveson  Gower,  daughter 
of   the   late    Marquis   of  StaflTord,   and 
widow   of   John    Fitzpatrick,     Earl    of 
Upper   Ossory.      By   this   lady   he   has 
issue  Henry  Richard  Lord  Brooke,  born 
March  29,    1779,    M.   P.  for  Warwick, 
and  Colonel  of  the  Warwick  regiment 
of  militia  ;    Charles  Robert^  born  April 
1780,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  thirty- 
eighth  regiment  of  foot ;  Elizabeth^  born 
in   October    1781,    died  January  1806. 
Henry  Leveson^    born   1782,  died  Au- 
gust 1802;*   Harriet^  born  1785,  mar- 


*  The  death  of  the  Honourable  Henry  Leveson  Greville, 
was  attended  with  circumstances  so  peculiarly  affecting,  that 
I  cannot  omit  the  relation.  This  interesting  young  man  died 
as  it  appears  at  the  early  age  of  twenty.  j\cli\ely  engaged 
in  the  naval  service  of  his  country,  he  had  burst  a  blood- 
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ried,  March  1805,  the  present  Earl  of 
Clonmell ;  Caroline,  Augusta,  and  two 
younger  daughters  now  living. 

vessel  whilst  on  boar^  his  ship,  then  lying  at  Spithead,  and, 
having  been  for  some  time  in  a  precarious  state  of  health, 
from  the  dangerous  effects  of  this  accident,  he  obtained  leave 
of  absence,  and  came  home  to  Warwick  Castle  for  the  be- 
nefit of  bis  native  air,  and.  the  alleviating  tenderness  of  a 
mother's  cares.  For  some  months  after  his  return  be  re- 
mained in  a  varying  sort  of  indisposition,  sometimes  better 
and  sometimes  worse,  the  usual  characteristic  of  decline, 
but  rarely  so  unwell  as  to  confine  himself  wholly  to  his 
apartment ;  he  was  in  fact  believed  to  be  daily  growing 
better,  and  his  family  vainly  flattered  themselves  with  the 
hope  of  his  speedy  recovery.  Under  this  impression  he  had 
for  some  time  declined  the  attendance  of  the  servant,  who 
had  hitherto  sat  up  during  the  night  in  his  apartment,  and 
occasionally  mingled  in  the  society  of  his  domestic  circle. 

On  the  assize  Sunday,  August  15,  1802,  the  Judges  upon 
the  Midland  Circuit  passed  the  day  at  the  Castle,  upon  a 
visit  te  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  the  Earl  being  from 
home.  The  weather  was  unusually  sultry,  and  the  family 
desirous  of  enjoying  the  cool  air  of  evening,  remained  in 
the  spacious  portico  at  tlie  entrance,  till  nearly  10  o'clock, 
when  the  visitors  departed,  and  Mr.  Greville,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom at  that  hour,  retired  for  (he  night.  At  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning  he  was  discovered  a  corpse!  having  expired,  as 
it  is  believed,  Mitbout  a  struggle,  his  valet  who  slept  upon  a 
couch  at  his  chamber-door,  not  having  heard  a  single  groan 
or  the  slightest  noise  in  his  apartment  during  the  night, 
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"  But  who  can  paint  the  mother,  as  she  stood, 
Pierc'd  witb'severe  amazement,  hating  life, 
Speechless,  and  fix'd  in  all  the  agony  of  woe!  " 

The  Countess  of  Warwick  I  have  occasionally  seen  in  the 
gay  world  ;  but  here,  upon  the  spot  where  her  worth  may  be 
estimated  more  justly,  I  have  learned  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  her  maternal  virtues,  A  mother  placed  at  the  head 
of  an  illustrious  House,  who  like  her  has  reared  a  numerous 
race,  of  which  all  the  "  sons  are  brave,  and  all  the  daugh- 
ters virtuous,"  ought,  in  these  days  of  infidelity  and  dissi- 
pation, to  be  regarded  with  sentiments  of  reverence  and 
respect. 

Such  however  are  mine,  excited  perhaps  somewhat  more 
powerfully  by  the  garrulity  of  my  venerable  hostess,  who, 
from  *♦  rosy  morn  till  dewy  eve,"  would  not  I  believe  be 
*'  aweary  "  as  she  phrases  it,  of  recounting  to  me  anecdotes 
of  this  amiable  family.  To  Lady  Elizabeth  Greville,  the 
eldest  daupjhter  of  Lord  Warwick,  who  died  a  few  years 
since  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  my  humble  friend 
as  it  seems  was  fondly  partial,  and  even  now,  when  we 
sometimes  talk  over  the  subject  of  her  early  death,  she  never 
fails  to  shed  tears  as  she  circumstantially  recapitulates  the 
funeral  splendours  of  her  interment,  or  expatiates  with  a 
sort  of  mournful  pride  upon  the  **  grandeur"  of  the  white 
velvet  coffin,  in  which  the  remains  of  her  interesting  fa- 
vourite were  deposited  in  the  family  vault  at  St.  Mary's. 
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